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A  N 

INQUIRY,  ire. 


BOOK 


I. 


PART 


I. 


SECT.  I. 


RELIGION  and  VIRTUE  appear 
in  many  refpe&s  fo  nearly  related,  that 
they  are  generally  prefum  d  infeparable  Com¬ 
panions.  And  fo  willing  we  are  to  believe 
Vol.  II.  A  3  well 
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well  of  their  Union ,  that  we  hardly  allow  it 
jud  to  fpeak,  or  even  think  of  ’em  apart.  It 
may  however  be  quedion’d,  whether  the  Prac¬ 
tice  of  the  World,  in  this  refpect,  be  anfwer- 
able  to  our  Speculation.  ’Tis  certain  that 
we  fometimes  meet  with  Indances  which  feem 
to  make  againd  this  general  Suppofition.  We 
have  known  People,  who  having  the  Appear¬ 
ance  of  great  Zeal  in  Religion ,  have  yet  wanted 
even  the  common  Affections  of  Humanity ,  and 
fliewn  themfelves  extremely  degenerate  and 
corrupt.  Others,  again,  -who  have  paid  lit¬ 
tle  regard  to  Religion,  and  been  condder’d  as 
mere  Atheists,  have  yet  been  obferv’d  to 
practife  the  Rules  of  Morality ,  and  act  in  ma¬ 
ny  Cafes  with  fuch  good  Meaning  and  Affec¬ 
tion  towards  Mankind  as  might  feem  to  force 
an  Acknowledgment  of  their  being  virtuous. 
And,  in  general,  we  find  mere  moral  Princi¬ 
ples  of  fuch  weight,  that  in  our  dealings  with 
Men,  we  are  feldom  fatisfy’d  by  the  fulled  Af- 
furance  given  us  of  their  Zeal  in  Religion, 
till  we  hear  fomething  further  of  their  Cha¬ 
racter.  If  we  are  told,  a  Man  is  religious ; 
we  ftill  afk,  ‘,t  What  are  his  Morals?’’  But  if 
we  hear  at  firft  that  he  has  honed  moral  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  is  a  Man  of  natural  judice  and 
good  Temper,  we  feldom  think  of  the  other 
Quedion,  ‘,l  Whether  he  be  religious  and  de- 
“  vculT ’ 


This 
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This  has  given occafion  to  enquire,  “  What 
“  Honejly  or  Virtue  is,  confider’d  by  it-felf; 
“  and  in  what  manner  it  is  influenc’d  by  Re- 
“  ligion:  How  far  Religion  neceffarily  implies 
“  Virtue;  and  whether  it  be  a  true  Saying, 
“  That  it  is  impojfible  for  an  Atheijl  to  be  virtuous , 
“  or  Jhareany  real  degree  of  Honejly ,  or  Merit.” 

And  here  it  cannot  juftly  be  wonder'd  at, 
if  the  Method  of  explaining  Things  ffiou’d  ap¬ 
pear  fomewhat  unufual ;  fince  the  Subject- 
Matter  has  been  fo  little  examin'd,  and  is  of  fo 
nice  and  dangerous  Speculation.  For  fo  much 
is  the  religious  part  of  Mankind  alarm’d  by 
the  Freedom  of  fome  late  pens;  and  fo  great 
a  Jealoufy,is  rais’d  every-where  on  this  Ac¬ 
count;  that  whatever  an  Author  may  fuggeft 
in  favour  of  Religion ,  he  will  gain  little  Credit 
in  the  Caufe,  if  he  allows  the  leaf!  Advantage 
to  any  other  Principle.  On  the  other  fide, 
the  Men  of  Wit  and  Raillery,  whofe  plea- 
fanteft  Entertainment  is  in  the  expofing  the 
weak  fides  of  Religion,  are  fodefperately  afraid 
of  being  drawn  into  any  ferious  Thoughts  of 
it,  that  they  look  upon  a  Man  as  guilty  of 
foul  Play,  who  afiumes  the  air  of  a  Free  Wri¬ 
ter ,  and  at  the  fame  time  preferves  any  regard 
for  the  Principles  of  Natural  Religion.  They 

are 
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are  apt  to  give  as  little  quarter  as  they  receive: 
And  are  refolv’d  to  think  as  ill  of  the  Morals 
of  their  Antagonids,  as  their  Antagonids  can 
poffibly  think  of  theirs.  Neither  of  ’em,  it  feems, 
will  allow  the  lead  Advantage  to  the  other. 
Tis  as  hard  to  perfuade  one  fort,  that  there 
is  any  Virtue  in  Religion,  as  the  other,  that 
there  is  any  Virtue  out  of  the  Verge  of  their 
particular  Community.  So  that,  between  both, 
an  Author  mud  pafs  his  time  ill,  who  dares 
plead  for  Religion  and  Moral  Virtue ,  without  lef- 
fening  the  force  of  either;  but  allowing  to 
each  its  proper  Province,  and  due  Rank, 
wou’d  hinder  their  being  made  Enemys  by 
DetraHion. 

However  it  be:  If  we  wou’d  pretend  to 
give  the  lead  new  light,  or  explain  any  thing 
effectually,  within  the  intended  Compafs  of 
this  Inquiry;  tis  necedary  to  take  Things  pretty 
deep ;  and  endeavour,  by  fome  fhort  Scheme, 
to  reprefent  the  Original  of  each  Opinion, 
whether  natural  or  unnatural,  relating  to  the 
Deity.  And  if  we  can  happily  get  clear  of 
this  thorny  part  of  our  Philofophy;  the  red, 
’tis  hop’d,  may  prove  more  plain  and  eafy. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  II. 

IN  the  Whole  of  Things  (or  in  the  UniverfeJ 
either  all  is  according  to  a  good  Order, 
and  the  moft  agreeable  to  a  general  Intereft: 
or  there  is  that  which  is  otherwife,  and  might 
poflibly  have  been  better  conftituted,  more 
wifely  contriv’d,  and  with  more  advantage  to 
the  general  Intereft  of  Beings,  or  of  the  Whole. 

I  f  every  thing  which  exifts  be  according  to 
a  good  Order,  and  for  the  beji ;  then  of  neceffity 
there  is  no  fuch  thing  as  real  ILL  in  the  Uni- 
verfe,  nothing  ILL  with  refpeH  to  the  Whole. 

Whatsoever,  then,  is  fo  as  that  it  could  not 
really  have  been  better,  or  any  way  better  or¬ 
der'd ,  is  perfectly  good.  Whatfoever  in  the  Or¬ 
der  of  the  World  can  be  call’d  ILL,  muft  im¬ 
ply  a  poftibility  in  the  nature  of  the  thing  to 
have  been  better  contriv’d,  or  order’d.  For  if 
it  cou’d  not;  it  is  perfed,  and  as  it  fhou’d 
be. 

Whatsoever  is  really  ILL,  therefore,  muft 
be  caus’d  or  produc’d,  either  by  Defign  (that  is 
to  fay,  with  Knowledge  and  Intelligence)  or, 
in  defe<ft  of  this,  by  Hazard,  and  mere  Chance. 


Vol.  II. 
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If  there  be  any  thing  ILL  in  the  Univerfe 
from  Defign ,  then  that  which  difpofes  all  things, 
is  no  one  good  defigning  Principle.  For  either 
the  one  defigning  Principle  is  it-felf  corrupt; 
or  there  is  fome  other  in  being  which  operates 
contrarily,  and  is  ILL. 

I  f  there  be  any  I  L  L  in  the  Univerfe  from 
mere  Chance ;  then  a  defigning  Principle  or 
Mind,  whether  Good  or  Bad,  cannot  be  the 
Caufeof  all  things.  And  confequently,  if  there 
be  fuppos’d  a  defigning  Principle,  who  is  the 
Gaufe  only  of  Good,  but  cannot  prevent  the 
Ill  which  happens  from  Chance,  or  from  a  con¬ 
trary  ill  Defign ;  then  there  can  be  fuppos’d  in 
reality  no  fuch  thing  as  a  fuperior  good  Defign 
or  Mind,  other  than  what  is  impotent  and  de¬ 
fective:  For  not  to  correct,  or  totally  exclude 
that  Ill  of  Chance,  or  of  a  contrary  ill  Defign, 
muft  proceed  either  from  Impotency ,  or  Ill- 
will. 

Whatsoever  is  fuperior  in  any  degree  o- 
ver  the  World,  or  rules  in  Nature  with  Dif- 
cernment  and  a  Mind,  is  what,  by  univerfal 
Agreement,  Men  call  God.  If  there  are  feve- 
ral  fuch  fuperior  Minds,  they  are  fo  many  Gods: 
But  if  thatfingle,  or  thofe  feveral  Superiors  are 
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not  in  their  nature  neceffarily  good,  they  ra¬ 
ther  take  the  name  of  Daemon. 

T  o  believe  therefore  that  every  thing  is  go¬ 
vern’d,  order’d,  or  regulated  for  the  bejl ,  by  a 
defigning  Principle,  or  Mind,  neceffarily  good 
and  permanent,  is  to  be  a  perfect  Theist. 

T  o  believe  nothing  of  a  defigning  Principle 
or  Mind,  nor  any  Caufe,  Meafure,  or  Rule 
of  Things,  but  Chance ;  fo  that  in  Nature  nei¬ 
ther  the  intereft  of  the  Whole ,  nor  of  any  Par¬ 
ticulars,  can  be  faid  to  be  in  the  leaf!  defign’d, 
purfu’d,  or  aim’d  at;  is  to  be  a  perfect  Athe¬ 
ist. 

T  o  believe  no  one  fupreme  defigning  Prin¬ 
ciple  or  Mind,  but  rather  two ,  three  or  more, 
(tho  in  their  nature  good)  is  to  be  a  P  o  lythei  st. 

T  o  believe  the  governing  Mind,  or  Minds, 
not  abfolutely  and  neceffarily  good,  nor  con¬ 
fin'd  to  what  is  bed,  but  capable  of  acting  ac¬ 
cording  to  mere  Will  or  Fancy;  is  to  be  a 

Daemoni  ST. 

\ 

There  are  few  who  think  always  confident¬ 
ly,  or  according  to  one  certain  Hypothefis,  up¬ 
on  any  fubjecff  fo  abdrufe  and  intricate  as  the 

Caufe  of  all  Things ,  and  the  OEconomy  or  Govern- 

B  2  merit 
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merit  of  the  Univerfe.  For  ’tis  evident  in  the 
Cafe  of  the  moft  devout  People,  even  by  their 
own  Confeffion,  that  there  are  Times  when 
their  Faith  hardly  can  fupport  ’em  in  the  Belief 
of  a  fupreme  Wifdom;  and  that  they  are  often 
tempted  to  judge  difadvantageoufly  of  a  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  juft  Adminiftration  in  the  Whole. 

That  alone,  therefore,  is  to  be  call’d  aMan’s 
Opinion,  which  is  of  any  other  the  moft  ha¬ 
bitual  to  him,  and  occurs  upon  moft  oceafions. 
So  that  tis  hard  to  pronounce  certainly  of  any 
Man,  that  he  is  an  Atheiji ;  becaufe  unlefs  his 
whole  Thoughts  are  at  all  Seafons,  and  on  all 
Oceafions,  fteddily  bent  againft  all  Suppofition 
or  Imagination  of  Defign  in  Things ,  he  is  noper- 
/^Atheist.  In  the  fame  manner,  if  a  Man’s 
Thoughts  are  not  at  all  times  fteddy  and  refo- 
lute  againft  all  Imagination  of  Chance ,  Fortune , 
or  ill  Defign  in  Things,  he  is  no  perfeElFniLiST. 
But  if  any-one  believes  more  of  Chance  and 
Confufion  than  of  Defign;  he  is  to  be  efteem’d 
mor  tan  Atheist  than  aTheifl ,  from  that  which 
moft  predominates,  or  has  the  afcendant.  And 
in  cafe  he  believes  more  of  the  Prevalency  of  an 
ill-defigning  Principle,  than  of  a  good  one,  he 
is  rather  aDAEMONiST;  and  may  be  juftly  fo 
call’d,  from  the  Side  to  which  the  Balance  of 
his  Judgment  moft  inclines* 


All 
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ALL  thefe  forts  both  of  Dcemonifm ,  Polythe¬ 
ifm,  Atheijm ,  and  Theifm ,  may  be  *  mix’d. 
Religion  excludes  only  perfect  Atheijm.  Perfe& 
Dcemonifts  undoubtedly  there  are  in  Religion; 
becaufe  we  know  whole  Nations  who  worfhip 
a  Devil  or  Fiend ,  to  whom  they  facrifice  and 
offer  Prayers  and  Supplications,  in  reality  on 
no  other  account  than  becaufe  they  fear  him. 
And  we  know  very  well  that,  in  fome  Religi¬ 
ons,  there  are  thofe  who  exprefly  give  no  other 
Idea  of  God,  than  of  a  Being  arbitrary,  vio- 


*  As  thus: 

1.  Theifm  with  Dtemonifm:  2 .  Dtemonifm  with  Poly  theifm :  3.  Theifm 
with  Atheifm  :  4.  Da;monifm  withAtheifm:  3  .Polytheifm  withAtheifm: 
6.  Theifm  (as  it  hands  in  oppofition  to  Daemonifm,  and  denotes  Good- 
nefs  in  the  fuperior  Deity)  w'ith  Polytheifm:  7 .  The  fame  Theifm  or 
Polytheifm  with  Daemonifm:  8.  Or  with  Daemonifm  and  Atheifm. 

1.  As  when  the  one  chief  Mind,  or  Sovereign  Being,  is  (in  the  Be¬ 
liever’s  fenfe)  divided  between  a  good  and  an  ill  Nature,  by  being  the 
Caufe  of  Ill  as  well  as  Good:  Or  otherwife,  when  Two  dihincl  and 
contrary  Principles  fubfih ;  one,  the  Author  of  all  Good,  the  other  of  all 

Ill. 

2.  As  when  there  is  not  one,  but  Jeveral  corrupt  Minds  who  govern; 
which  Opinion  may  be  call’d  Polydamonifm. 

3.  As  when  Chance  is  not  excluded,  but  God  and  Chance  divide. 

4.  As  when  an  evil  Daemon  and  Chance  divide. 

5.  As  when  many  Minds  and  Chance  divide. 

6.  As  when  therg  are  more  principal  Minds  than  one,  but  agreeing  in 
Good,  with  one  and  the  fame  Will  and  Realon. 

7  As  when  the  fame  Syflem  of  Deity  or  correfponding  Deity  fubfilts, 
together  with  a  contrary  Principle,  or  with  feveral  contrary  Principles  or 
governing  Minds. 

8.  As  when  the  laft  Cafe  is,  together  with  Chance. 
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lent,  caufmg  Ill,  and  ordaining  to  Mifery; 
which  in  effeH  is  the  fame  as  to  fubftitute  a 
Daemon,  or  Devil ,  in  his  room. 


Now  fince  there  are  thefe  feveral  Opinions 
concerning  a  fuperior  Power ;  and  fince  there 
may  be  found  perhaps  fome  Perfons,  who  have 
no  form’d  Opinion  at  all  upon  this  Subjeth ; 
either  thro’  Scepticifm ,  Negligence  of  Thought, 
or  Confufion  of  Judgment :  the  Confideration 
is,  how  any  of  thefe  Opinions,  or  this  want  of 
any  certain  Opinion,  may  polfibly  conhft  with 
Virtue  and  Merit  ;  or  be  compatible  with  an 
honejl  or  moral  CharaHer. 


PART  II. 


SECT.  I. 


WHEN  we  refleH  on  any  ordinary  Frame 
or  Conflitution  either  of  Art  or  Nature; 
and  confider  how  hard  it  is  to  give  the  leaft  ac¬ 
count  of  a  particular  Part ,  without  a  compe¬ 
tent 
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tent  Knowledge  of  the  Whole:  we  need  not  won¬ 
der  to  find  our-felves  at  a  lofs  in  many  things 
relating  to  the  Conftitution  and  Frame  of  Na¬ 
ture  her-felf.  For  to  what  End  in  Nature  ma¬ 
ny  things,  even  whole  Species  of  Creatures, 
refer ;  or  to  what  purpofe  they  ferve ;  will  be 
hard  for  any-one  juftly  to  determine:  But  to 
what  End  the  many  Proportions  and  various 
Shapes  of  Parts  in  many  Creatures  actually 
ferve ;  we  are  able,  by  the  help  of  Study  and 
Obfervation,  to  demonftrate,  with  great  exact- 
nefs. 

We  know  that  every  Creature  has  a  private 
Good  and  Interpft  of  his  own ;  which  Nature 
has  compel’d  him  to  feek,  by  all  the  Advanta¬ 
ges  afforded  him,  within  the  compafs  of  his 
Make.  We  know  that  there  is  in  reality  a 
right  and  a  wrong  State  of  every  Creature;  and 
that  his  right-one  is  by  Nature  forwarded,  and 
by  himfelf  affectionately  fought.  There  being 
therefore  in  every  Creature  a  certain  Inter ejl 
or  Good ;  there  muff  be  alfo  a  certain  End,  to 
which  every  thing  in  his  Conftitution  muft  na¬ 
turally  refer.  To  this  End  if  any  thing,  either 
in  his  Appetites,  Paffions,  or  Affections,  be  not 
conducing,  but  the  contrary ;  we  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  own  it  ill  to  him.  And  in  this  manner 
he  is  ill,  with  refpedl  to  himfelf ;  as  he  certainly  is, 
with  refpecl  to  others  of  his  kind ,  when  any  fuch 

AP- 
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Appetites  or  Paflions  make  him  any-way  inju¬ 
rious  to  them.  Now,  if  by  the  natural  Confti- 
tution  of  any  rational  Creature,  the  fame  Irre- 
gularitys  of  Appetite  which  make  him  ill  to 
Others ,  make  him  ill  alfo  to  Himfelf ;  and  if  the 
fame  Regularity  of  Affe6Hons,  which  caufes 
him  to  be  good  in  one  fenfe,  caufes  him  to  be 
good  alfo  in  the  other ;  then  is  that  goodnefsby 
which  he  is  thus  ufeful  to  others,  a  real  Good 
and  Advantage  to  himfelf.  And  thus  Virtue 
and  Intereji  may  be  found  at  laft  to  agree. 

Of  this  we  fliall  confider  particularly  in  the 
latter  part  of  our  Inquiry.  Our  firft  Delign  is, 
to  fee  if  we  can  clearly  determine  what  that 
Quality  is  to  which  we  give  the  Name  of  Good - 
nefs ,  or  Virtue. 

Shou’d  a  Hiftorian  or  Traveller  defcribe  to 
us  a  certain  Creature  of  a  more  folitary  Dif- 
pofition  than  ever  was  yet  heard  of;  one  who 
had  neither  Mate  nor  Fellow  of  any  kind ;  no¬ 
thing  of  his  own  Likenefs,  towards  which  he 
flood  well-affecled  or  inclin’d ;  nor  any  thing 
without,  or  beyond  himfelf,  for  which  he  had 
the  leaf!  Paffion  or  Concern :  we  might  be 
apt  to  fay  perhaps,  without  much  hefitation, 
“  That  this  was  doubtlefs  a  very  melancholy 

Creature,  and  that  in  this  unfociable  and 

fuller* 
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44  fullen  State  he  was  like  to  have  a  very  dif- 
44  confolate  kind  of  Life.”  But  if  we 

were  alfur’d,  that  notwithftanding  all  Appear¬ 
ances,  the  Creature  enjoy’d  himfelf  extremely, 
had  a  great  relifh  of  Life,  and  was  in  nothing 
wanting  to  his  own  Good ;  we  might  acknow¬ 
ledge  perhaps,  44  That  the  Creature  was  no 
44  Monjler ,  nor  abfurdlyconftituted  as  to  himfelf.” 
But  we  fliou’d  hardly,  after  all,  be  induc’d 
to  fay  of  him,  44  That  he  was  a  good  Creature 
However,  (hou’d  it  be  urg’d  againfl  us.  44  That 
44  fuch  as  he  was,  the  Creature  was  ftill perfeti 
44  in  himfelf  and  therefore  to  beefteem’d  good: 
14  For  what  had  he  to  do  with  others  T’  I11 

this  fenfe,  indeed,  we  might  be  forc’d  to  ac¬ 
knowledge,  44  That  he  was  a  good  Creature ;  if  he 
44  cou'd  be  underftood  to  be  abfoluteand  com- 
14  pleat  in  himfelf;  without  any  real  relation 
44  to  any  thing  in  the  Univerfe  befides.”  For 
fhou’d  there  be  any  where  in  Nature  a  Syjiem ,  of 
which  this  living  Creature  was  to  be  conlider’d 
as 'a  Part ;  then  coud  he  no-wife  be  allow’d 
good;  whilft  he  plainly  appear’d  to  be  fuch  a 
Part ,  as  made  rather  to  the  harm  than  good  of 
that  Syftem  or  Whole  in  which  he  was  inclu¬ 
ded. 

If  therefore  in  the  Stru&ure  of  this  or  any 
other  Animal,  there  be  anything  which  points 


beyond 


\ 
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beyond  himfelf,  and  by  which  he  is  plainly 
difcover’d  to  have  relation  to  fome  other  Be¬ 
ing  or  Nature  befides  his  own ;  then  will  this 
Animal  undoubtedly  be  efteem’d  a  Part  of  fome 
other  Syftem.  For  inftance,  if  an  Animal  has 
the  Proportions  of  a  Male,  it  fhews  he  has  re¬ 
lation  to  a  Female.  And  the  refpe&ive  Propor¬ 
tions  both  of  the  Male  and  Female  will  be  al¬ 
low’d,  doubtlefs,  to  have  a  joint-relation  to 
another  Exiftence  and  Order  of  things  beyond 
themfelves.  So  that  the  Creatures  are  both  of 
’em  to  be  confider’d  as  Parts  of  another  Syftem : 
which  is  that  of  a  particular  Race  or  Species 
of  living  Creatures,  who  have  fome  one  common 
Mature ,  or  are  provided  for,  by  fome  one  Order 
or  Conjlitution  of  things  fubfifting  together,  and 
co-operating  towards  their  Confervation  and 
Support. 

In  the  fame  manner,  if  a  whole  Species  of 
Animals  contribute  to  the  Exiftence  or  Well¬ 
being  of  fome  other;  then  is  that  whole  Spe¬ 
cies  in  general,  a  Part  only  of  fome  other  Syf¬ 
tem. 

For  inftance;  To  the  Exiftence  of  the  Spi¬ 
der,  that  of  the  Fly  is  abfolutely  neceftary.  The 
heedlefs  Flight,  weak  Frame,  and  tender  Body 
of  this  latter  Infe(ft,  fits  and  determines  him  as 
much  a  Prey ,  as  the  rough  Make,  Watchful- 
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nefs,  and  Cunning  of  the  former,  fits  him  for 
Rapine,  and  the  enfnaringpart.  The  Web  and 
Wing  are  futed  to  each  other.  And  in  the 
Stru&ure  of  each  of  thefe  Animals,  there  is  as 
apparent  and  perfect  a  relation  to  the  other,  as 
in  our  own  Bodys  there  is  a  relation  of  Limbs 
and  Organs ;  or,  as  in  the  Branches  or  Leaves 
of  a  Tree,  we  fee  a  relation  of  each  to  the 
other,  and  all,  in  common,  to  one  Root  and 
Trunk. 

I  n  the  fame  manner  are  Flys  alfo  neceffary 
to  the  Exiftence  of  other  Creatures,  both  Fowls 
and  Fifh.  And  thus  are  other  Species  or  Kinds 
fubfervient  to  one  another ;  as  being  Parts  of 
a  certain  Syjiem ,  and  included  in  one  and  the 
fame  Order  of  Beings. 

So  that  there  is  a  Syflem  of  all  Animals  ;  an 
Animal-Order  or  0-Economy ,  according  to  which 
the  animal  Affairs  are  regulated  and  difpos'd. 

No  w,  if  the  whole  Syflem  of  Animals,  toge¬ 
ther  with  that  ofVegetables,  and  all  other  things 
in  this  inferior  World,  be  properly  comprehend¬ 
ed  in  one  Syjiem  of  a  Globe  or  Earth :  And  if, 
again,  this  Globe  or  Earth  it-felf  appears  to  have 
a  real  Dependence  on  fomething  flill  beyond ; 
as,  for  example,  either  on  its  Sun,  the  Galaxy, 
or  its  Fellow-Planets :  then  is  it  in  reality  a 
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Part  only  of  fome  other  Syftem.  And  if  it 
be  allow'd,  that  there  is  in  like  manner  a  S  y  s- 
tem  of  all  Things ,  and  a  Univerfal  Nature;  there 
can  be  no  particular  Being  or  Syftem  which 
is  not  either  good  or  ill  in  that  general  one  of 
the  Univerfe :  For  if  it  be  infignificant  and  of  no 
ufe,  it  is  a  Fault  or  Imperfection,  and  confe- 
quently  ill  in  the  general  Syftem. 

T  here  fore  if  any  Being  be  wholly  and  real¬ 
ly  III,  it  muft  be  ill  with  refpeCt  to  the  Uni¬ 
verfal  Syftem ;  and  then  the  Syftem  of  the  Uni¬ 
verfe  is  ill,  or  imperfeCt.  But  if  the  Ill  of  one 
private  Syftem  be  the  Good  of  others;  if  it 
makes  ftill  to  the  Good  of  the  general  Syftem, 
(as  when  one  Creature  lives  by  the  DeftruCtion 
of  another;  one  thing  is  generated  from  the 
Corruption  of  another;  or  one  planetary  Syf¬ 
tem  or  Vortex  may  fwallow  up  another)  then  is 
the  Ill  of  that  private  Syftem  no  real  Ill  in  it- 
felf;  any  more  than  the  pain  of  breeding 
Teeth  is  ill,  in  a  Syftem  or  Body  which  is  fo 
conftituted,  that  without  this  occafton  of  Pain, 
it  wou’d  fuffer  worfe,  by  being  defeCHve. 

So  that  we  cannot  fay  of  any  Being,  that 
it  is  wholly  and  abfolutely  ill ,  unlefs  we  can  po- 
fitively  fhew  and  afcertain,  that  what  we  call 
III  is  no  where  G  o  od  befides,  in  any  other 
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Syftem,  or  with  refped  to  any  other  Order  or 
OEconomy  whatfoever. 

But  were  there  in  the  World  any  intire 
Species  of  Animals  deftrudive  to  every  other, 
it  may  be  juftly  call’d  an  ill  Species ;  as  being 
ill  in  the  Animal- Syjlem,  And  if  in  any  Species 
of  Animals  (as  in  Men ,  for  example)  one  Man 
is  of  a  nature  pernicious  to  the  reft,  he  is  in 
this  refped  juftly  ftyl’d  an  ill  Man. 

1 

We  do  not  however  fay  of  any-one,  that  he 
is  an  ill  Man  becaufe  he  has  the  Plague-Spots 
upon  him,  or  becaufe  he  has  convulftve  Fits 
which  make  him  ftrike  and  wound  fuch  as  ap¬ 
proach  him.  Nor  do  we  fay  on  the  other  fide, 
that  he  is  a  good  Man ,  when  having  his  Hands 
ty’d  up,  he  is  hinder’d  from  doing  the  Mifchief 
he  defigns ;  or  (which  is  in  a  manner  the  fame) 
when  he  abftains  from  executing  his  ill  pur- 
pofe,  thro’  a  fear  of  fome  impending  Punifhment, 
or  thro’  the  allurement  of  fome  exterior  Reward. 

So  that  in  a  fenfible  Creature,  that  which 
is  not  done  thro’  any  Arfedion  at  all,  makes 
neither  Good  nor  Ill  in  the  nature  of  that 
Creature;  who  then  only  is  fuppos’d  Good, 
when  the  Good  or  Ill  of  the  Syftem  to  which 
he  has  relation,  is  the  immediate  Objed  of 
fome  Paffion  or  Affedion  moving  him. 
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Since  it  is  therefore  by  Affection  merely 
that  a  Creature  is  efteem’d  good  or  ill,  natural 
or  unnatural ;  our  bufmefs  will  be,  to  examine 
Which  are  the  good  and  natural ,  and  which  the 
ill  and  unnatural  Affections. 


SECT."  II. 

IN  the  fil'd  place  then,  it  may  be  obferv’d, 
that  if  there  be  an  Affection  towards  any 
Subject  confiderd  as  private  Good,  which  is  * 
not  really  fuch,  but  imaginary;  this  Affection, 
as  being  fuperfluous,  and  detracting  from  the 
Force  of  other  requifite  and  good  Affections,  is 
in  it-felf  vitious  and  ill,  even  in  refpect  of  the 
private  Intereft  or  Happinefs  of  the  Creature. 

If  there  can  poffibly  be  fuppos’d  in  a  Crea¬ 
ture  fuch  an  Affection  towards  Self- good,  as 
is  actually,  in  its  natural  degree,  Conducing  to 
his  private  Intereft,  and  at  the  fame  time  in- 
confiftent  with  the  publick  Good;  this  may  in¬ 
deed  be  call’d  ftill  a  vitious  Affection :  And 
on  this  Suppofition  a  Creature  *  cannot  really 
be  good  and  natural  in  refpect  of  his  Society 
or  Publick,  without  being  ill  and  unnatural  to¬ 
ward  himfelf.  But  if  the  Affection  be  then  on- 
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ly  injurious  to  the  Society,  when  it  is  immo¬ 
derate,  and  not  fo  when  it  is  moderate,  duly 
temper’d,  and  allay’d ;  then  is  the  immoderate 
degree  of  the  Affection  truly  vitious,  but  not 
the  moderate.  And  thus,  if  there  be  found  in  any 
Creature  a  more  than  ordinary  Self-concern¬ 
ment,  or  Regard  to  private  Good,  which  is  in- 
confident  with  the  Intered  of  the  Species  or 
Publick ;  this  mull  in  every  refpecd  be  elleem’d 
an  ill  and  vitious  Affection.  And  this  is  what 
we  commonly  call  *  Selfishness,  and  difap- 
prove  fo  much,  in  whatever  Creature  we  hap¬ 
pen  to  difcover  it. 

On  the  other  fide,  if  the  Affedlion  towards 
private  or  Self-good,  however  felfijh  it  may  be 
edeem’d,  is  in  reality  not  only  confident  with 
publick  Good,  but  in  fome  meafure  contribu¬ 
ting  to  it ;  if  it  be  fuch,  perhaps,  as  for  the  good 
of  the  Species  in  general,  every  Individual 
ought  to  fhare;  tis  fo  far  from  being  ill,  or 
blameablein  any  fenfe,  that  it  mud  be  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  abfolutely  neceffary  toconditutea  Crea¬ 
ture  Good.  For  if  the  want  of  fuch  an  Affec¬ 
tion  as  that  towards  Self-prefervation,  be  in¬ 
jurious  to  the  Species;  a  Creature  is  ill  and 
unnatural  as  well  thro’  this-Defedf,  as  thro’  the 
want  of  any  other  natural  Affection.  And  this 
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no-one  would  doubt  to  pronounce,  if  he  faw  a 
Man  who  minded  not  any  Precipices  which 
lay  in  his  way,  nor  made  any  diftintfiion  of 
Food,  Diet,  Clothing,  or  whatever  elfe  related 
to  his  Health  and  Being.  The  fame  wou’d  be 
aver’d  of  one  who  had  a  Difpolition  which  ren¬ 
der’d  him  averfe  to  any  Commerce  with  Wo¬ 
mankind,  and  of  confequence  unfitted  him 
thro’  Illnejs  of  Temper  (and  not  merely  thro’  a 
DefeEi  of  Confitution)  for  the  propagation  of  his 
Species  or  Kind.  . 

Th  us  the  AffeGion  towards  Self-good,  may 
be  a  good  Affecfiion,  or  an  ill-one.  For  if  this  pri¬ 
vate  Affetfiion  be  too  ftrong  (as  when  the  excejfive 
Love  of  Life  unfits  a  Creature  for  any  generous 
A 61)  then  is  it  undoubtedly  vitious,  and  if  viti- 
ous  the  Creature  who  is  mov’d  by  it,  is  vitioufly 
mov’d,  andean  never  be  otherwife  than  viti¬ 
ous  in  fome  degree,  when  mov’d  by  that  Af¬ 
fection.  Therefore  if  thro’  fuch  an  earned:  and 
paffionate  Love  of  Life ,  a  Creature  be  accident¬ 
ally  induc’d  to  do  Good  (as  he  might  be  upon 
the  fame  terms  induc’d  to  do  III)  he  is  no  more 
a  good  Creature  for  this  Good  he  executes, 
than  a  Man  is  the  more  an  honefi.  or  good  Man 
either  for  pleading  a  jud:  Caufe,  or  fighting  in 
a  good  one,  for  the  fake  merely  of  his  Fee  or 
Stipend. 
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Whatsoever  thereforeis  done  which  hap- 
pens  to  be  advantageous  to  the  Species,  thro’ 
an  Affedlion  merely  towards  Self-good,  does 
not  imply  any  more  Goodnefs  in  the  Creature 
than  as  the  Affection  it-felf  is  good.  Let  him, 
in  any  Particular,  ad!  ever  fo  well ;  if  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  it  be  that  felfdh  Affedlion  alone  which 
moves  him;  he  is  in  himfelf  hill  vitious.  Nor 
can  any  Creature  be  confider  dotherwife,  when 
the  Paflion  towards  Self-good,  tho  ever  fo  mo¬ 
derate,  is  his  real  Motive  in  the  doing  that,  to 
which  a  natural  Affedlion  for  his  Kind  ought  by 
right  to  have  inclin'd  him. 

And  indeed  whatever  exterior  Helps  or  Suc¬ 
cours  an  ill-difpos’d  Creature  may  find,  to  pufli 
him  on  towards  the  performance  of  any  one 
good  Addon ;  there  can  no  Goodnefs  arife  in 
him  till  his  Temper  be  fo  far  chang’d,  that  in 
the  illue  he  comes  in  earned  to  be  led  by  fome 
immediate  Affedlion,  diredtly ,  and  not  accidental¬ 
ly,  to  Good,  and  again!!  Ill. 

For  inftance ;  if  one  of  thofe  Creatures  fup- 
pos’d  to  be  by  Nature  tame,  gentle,  and  fa¬ 
vourable  to  Mankind,  be,  contrary  to  his  na¬ 
tural  Conftitution,  fierce  and  favage ;  we  in- 
ftantly  remark  the  Breach  of  Temper ,  and  own 
the  Creature  to  be  unnatural  and  corrupt.  If 
at  any  time  afterwards,  the  fame  Creature,  by 
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good  Fortune  or  right  Management,  comes  to 
lofe  his  Fiercenefs,  and  is  made  tame,  gentle, 
and  treatable,  like  other  Creatures  of  his  Kind; 
’tis  acknowledg  d  that  the  Creature  thus  reftor  d 
becomes  good  and  natural.  Suppofe,  now, 
that  the  Creature  has  indeed  a  tame  and  gen¬ 
tle  Carriage ;  but  that  it  proceeds  only  from 
the  fear  of  his  Keeper ;  which  if  fet  afide,  his  pre¬ 
dominant  Paflion  inftantly  breaks  out :  then  is 
his  Gentlenefs  not  his  real  Temper;  but  his  true 
and  genuine  Nature  or  natural  Temper  remain¬ 
ing  juft  as  it  was,  the  Creature  is  ftill  as  ill  as 
ever. 

Nothing  therefore  being  properly  either 
Goodnefs  or  Illnefs  in  a  Creature,  except  what 
is  from  natural  Temper ;  “  A  good  Creature  is 
“  fuch  a  one  as  by  the  natural  Temper  or  Bent 
“  of  his  AffeCtions  is  carry’d  primarily  and  bn - 
“  mediately ,  and  not  fecondarily  and  accidentally > 
“  to  Good,  and  againft  Ill And  an  ill  Creature 
is  juft  the  contrary;  viz.  “  One  who  is  wanting 

in  right  Affections,  of  force  enough  to  carry 
“  him  diredtly  towards  Good,  and  bear  him  out 
“  againft  Ill;  or  who  is  carry’d  by  other  Affec- 
“  tions  directly  to  Ill,  and  againft  Good/’ 

When  in  general,  all  the  Affections  or  Paf- 
fions  are  futed  to  the  publick  Good,  or  good 
of  the  Species,  as  above-mention’d ;  then  is  the 

natural 
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natural  Temper  intirely  good.  If,  on  the  contra¬ 
ry,  any  requilite  Paffion  be  wanting ;  or  if  there 
be  any  one  fupernumerary,  or  weak,  or  any- 
wife  differviceable,  or  contrary  to  that  main  End ; 
then  is  the  natural  Temper,  and  confequently 
the  Creature  himfelf,  in  fome  meafure  corrupt 
and  ill. 

THERE  is  no  need  of  mentioning  either 
Envy ,  Malice ,  Frowardnefs ,  or  other  fuch  hate¬ 
ful  Paffion s ;  to  fhew  in  what  manner  they  are 
ill,  and  conftitute  an  ill  Creature.  But  it  maybe 
neceffary  perhaps  to  remark,  that  even  as  to 
Kindnefs  and  Love  of  the  molt  natural  fort  (fuch 
as  that  of  any  Creature  for  its  Offspring)  if  it 
be  immoderate  and  beyond  a  certain  degree, 
it  is  undoubtedly  vitious.  For  thus  over-great 
Tendernejs  deftroys  the  Effedt  of  Love,  and  excef- 
five  Pity  renders  us  uncapable  of  giving  fuccour. 
Hence  the  Excefs  of  motherly  Love  is  own’d 
to  be  a  vitious  Fondnefs;  over-great  Pity,  Effemi¬ 
nacy  and  Weaknejs;  over-great  Concern  for  Self- 
prefervation,  Meannefs  and  Cowardice ;  too  little, 
Rajhnefs;  and  none  at  all,  or  that  which  is  con¬ 
trary,  [viz.  a  Paffion  leading  to  Self-deftruchion) 
a  mad  and  defperate  Depravity. 
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SECT.  III. 


BUT  to  proceed  from  what  is  efteem'd  mere 
Goodnefs ,  and  lies  within  the  reach  and 
capacity  of  all  fenfible  Creatures ,  to  that  which 
is  call’d  Virtue  or  Merit,  and  is  allow'd -to 
Man  only. 

In  a  Creature  capable  of  forming  general 
Notions  of  Things,  not  only  the  outward  Be¬ 
ings  which  offer  themfelves  to  the  Senfe,  are 
the  Objects  of  the  Affection  ;  but  the  very  Ac - 
tions  themfelves,  and  the  AJfeBions  of  Pity,  Kind- 
nefs,  Gratitude  and  their  Contrarys,  being 
brought  into  the  Mind  by  Reflection,  become 
Objects.  So  that,  by  means  of  this  reflected 
Senfe  there  arifes  another  kind  of  Affection  to¬ 
wards  thofe  very  Affections  themfelves,  which 
have  been  already  felt,  and  are  now  become 
the  Subject  of  a  new  Liking  or  Diflike. 

The  Cafe  is  the  fame  in  the  mental  or  moral 
Subjects,  as  in  the  ordinary  Bodys,  or  common 
Subjects  of  Senfe.  The  Shapes,  Motions,  Co¬ 
lours,  and  Proportions  of  thefe  latter  being 
prefented  to  our  Eye ;  there  neceffarily  refults 
a  *  Beauty  or  Deformity,  according  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  Meafure,  Arrangement  and  Difpofltion 
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of  their  feveral  Parts.  So  in  Behaviour  and  Ac¬ 
tions ,  when  prefented  to  our  Underftanding, 
there  muff:  be  found,  of  neceflity,  an  apparent 
Difference,  according  to  the  Regularity  or  Ir¬ 
regularity  of  the  Subjects. 

The  M  ind,  which  is  Spectator  or  Auditor 
of  other  Minds ,  cannot  be  without  its  Eye  and 
Ear ;  fo  as  to  difcern  Proportion,  diftinguifh 
Sound,  and  fcan  each  Sentiment  or  Thought 
which  comes  before  it.  It  can  let  nothing  e- 
fcape  its  Cenfure.  It  feels  the  Soft  and  Harfh, 
the  Agreeable  and  Difagreeable,  in  the  Affec¬ 
tions  ;  and  finds  a  Foul  and  Fair,  a  Harmonious 
and  a  Difjonant ,  as  really  and  truly  here,  as  in 
any  mufical  Numbers,  or  in  the  outward  Forms 
orReprefentations  of  fenfible  Things.  Nor  can 
it  *  with- hold  its  Admiration  and  Extajy ,  its  A- 
verfion  and  Scorn ,  any  more  in  what  relates  to 
one  than  to  the  other  of  thefe  Subjects.  So  that 
to  deny  the  common  and  natural  Senfe  of  a 
Sublime  and  Beautiful  in  Things,  will  ap¬ 
pear  an  f  Affectation  merely,  to  any-one  who 
confiders  duly  of  this  Affair.  -  , 

Now  as  in  the  fenfible  kind  of  Objects,  the 
Species  or  Images  of  Bodys,  Colours,  and 
Sounds,  are  perpetually  moving  before  our 

Injra.  pag.  415,  418,  419,  8cc. 
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Eyes,  and  acting  on  our  Senfes,  even  when  we 
fleep ;  fo  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  kind,  the 
Forms  and  Images  of  Filings  are  no  lefs  adiive 
and  incumbent  on  the  Mind,  at  all  Seafons, 
and  even  when  the  real  ObjeHs  themfelves  are 
abfent. 

In  thefe  vagrant  Characters  or  Pictures  of 
Manners ,  which  the  Mind  of  neceffity  figures 
to  it-felf,  and  carrys  hill  about  with  it,  the 
Heart  cannot  poffibly  remain  neutral;  but  con- 
ftantly  takes  part  one  way  or  other.  How¬ 
ever  falfe  or  corrupt  it  be  within  it-felf,  it  finds 
the  difference,  as  to  Beauty  and  Comelinefs, 
between  one  Heart  and  another,  one  Turn  of 
Affection,  one  Behaviour  one  Sentiment  and  ano¬ 
ther;  and  accordingly,  in  all  difinterefted  Cafes, 
mull  approve  in  fome  meafure  of  what  is  na¬ 
tural  and  honeft,  and  difapprove  what  is  dil- 
honeft  and  corrupt. 


Thus  the  Several  Motions,  Inclinations, 
Palfions,  Difpofitions,  and  confequent  Carri¬ 
age  and  Behaviour  of  Creatures  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  Parts  of  Life,  being  in  the  feveral  Views 
or  PerfpeHives  reprefented  to  the  Mind,  which 
readily  difcerns  the  Good  and  Ill  towards  the 
Species  or  Publick;  there  arifes  a  new  Trial  or 
Exercife  of  the  Heart :  which  mull  either  right¬ 
ly  and  foundly  affeH  what  is  -  juft  and  right, 

and 
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and  difaffedl  what  is  contrary;  or,  corruptly 
affedl  what  is  ill,  and  difaffedl  what  is  worthy 

j 

and  good. 

And  in  this  Cafe  alone  it  is  we  call  any 
Creature  worthy  or  virtuous ,  when  it  can  have 
the  Notion  of  a  publick  Intereft,  and  can  at¬ 
tain  the  Speculation  or  Science  of  what  is  mo¬ 
rally  good  or  ill,  admirable  orblameable,  right 
or  wrong.  For  tho  we  may  vulgarly  call  an 
ill  Horfe  vitious ,  yet  we  never  fay  of  a  good- 
one,  nor  of  any  mere  Beall,  Idiot,  or  Change¬ 
ling,  tho  ever  fo  good-natur’d,  that  he'  is  wor¬ 
thy  or  virtuous. 

So  that  if  a  Creature  be  generous,  kind, 
conftant,  compaffionate  ;  yet  if  he  cannot  re- 
fled!  on  what  he  himfelf  does,  or  fees  others  do, 
fo  as  to  take  notice  of  what  is  vjorthy  or  honeft; 
and  make  that  Notice  or  Conception  of  Worth 
and  Honejiy  to  be  an  Objedl  of  his  Affedlion; 
he  has  not  the  Charadler  of  being  virtuous  :  for 
thus,  and  no  otherwife,  he  is  capable  of  ha¬ 
ving  a  Senfe  of  Right  or  Wrong;  a  Sentiment  or 
Judgment  of  what  is  done,  thro’  juft,  equal,  and 
good  Affedlion,  or  the  contrary. 

Whatsoever  is  done  thro'  any  unequal  Af- 
fedlion,  is  iniquous ,  wicked ,  and  wrong.  If  the  Affec¬ 
tion  be  equal,  found,  and  good, and  theSubjedl 

C4  of 
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of  the  AffeHion  fuch  as  may  with  advantage  to 
Society  be  ever  in  the  fame  manner  profecuted, 
or  affeHed ;  this  muftneceflarily  conftitute  what 
we  call  Equity  and  Right  in  any  AHion.  For, 
Wrong  is  not  fuch  Abfion  as  is  barely  the 
Caufe  of  Harm,  (fince  at  this  rate  a  dutiful  Son 
aiming  at  an  Enemy,  but  by  miftake  or  ill  chance 
happening  to  kill  his  Father,  would  do  a  Wrong) 
but  when  any  thing  is  done  thro5  infufficient 
or  unequal  Affeblion,  (as  when  a  Son  (hews  no 
Concern  for  the  Safety  of  a  Father;  or,  where 
there  is  need  of  Succour,  prefers  an  indifferent 
Perfon  to  him)  this  is  of  the  nature  of  Wrong. 

Neither  can  any  Weaknefs  or  ImperfeHi- 
on  in  the  Senfes  be  the  occafion  of  Iniquity  or 
Wrong;  if  the  objetft  of  the  Mind  it-felf  be  not 
at  any  time  abfurdly  fram’d,  nor  any  way  im¬ 
proper,  but  futable,  juft,  and  worthy  of  the 
Opinion  and  Affebfion  apply’d  to  it.  For  if 
we  will  fuppofe  a  Man,  who  being  found  and 
intire  both  in  his  Reafon  and  Affection,  has 
neverthelefs  fo  deprav'd  a  Conftitution or  Frame 
of  Body,  that  the  natural  Objebls  are,  thro’  his 
Organs  of  Senfe,  as  thro’  ill  Glaifes,  falfly  con¬ 
vey’d  and  mifreprefented ;  ’twill  be  foon  ob- 
ferv’d,  in  fuch  a  Perfon’s  cafe,  that  fince  his 
Failure  is  not  in  his  principal  or  leading  Part; 
he  cannot  in  himfelf  be  efteem’d  iniquous,  or 
unjuft. 


Tis. 
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’Tis  otherwife  in  what  relates  to  Opinion , 
Belief,  or  Speculation.  For  as  the  Extrava¬ 
gance  of  Judgment  or  Belief  is  fuch,  that  in 
fome  Countrys  evenMonkeys,  Cats,  Crocodiles, 
and  other  vile  or  deftru&ive  Animals,  have 
been  efieem’d  holy,  and  worfhip’d  even  as  Dei- 
tys;  fhou’d  it  appear  to  any-one  of  the  Religion 
or  Belief  of  tliofe  Countrys,  that  to  fave  fuch 
a  Creature  as  a  Cat,  preferably  to  a  Parent, 
was  Right ;  and  that  other  Men,  who  had  not 
the  fame  religious  Opinion,  were  to  be  treat¬ 
ed  as  Enemys,  till  converted;  this  would  be 
certainly  Wrong,  and  wicked  in  the  Believer: 
And  every  Ation,  grounded  on  this  Belief, 
wou’d  be  an  iniquous ,  wicked  and  vitious  Ac¬ 
tion. 

And  thus  whatfoever  caufes  a  Mifconcep- 
tion  or  Mifapprehenfion  of  the  Worth  or  Va¬ 
lue  of  any  Objet,  fo  as  to  diminifh  a  due,  or 
raife  any  undue,  irregular,  or  unfocial  Affec¬ 
tion,  muft  neceffarily  be  the  Occafionof  Wrong. 
Thus  he  who  affets  or  loves  a  Man  for  the 
fake  of  fomething  which  is  reputed  honoura¬ 
ble,  but  which  is  in  reality  vitious,  is  himfelf 
vitious  and  ill.  The  beginnings  of  this  Cor¬ 
ruption  may  be  noted  in  many  Occurrences : 
As  when  an  ambitious  Man,  by  the  Fame  of 
his  high  Attempts,  a  Conqueror  or  a  Pirate 
by  his  boafted  Enterprizes,  raifes  in  another 

Perfon 
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Perfon  an  Efteem  and  Admiration  of  that 
immoral  and  inhuman  Character,  which  de- 
ferves  Abhorrence:  tis  then  that  the  Hearer 
becomes  corrupt,  when  he  fecretly  approves 
the  Ill  he  hears.  But  on  the  other  fide,  the 
Man  who  loves  and  efteems  another,  as  be¬ 
lieving  him  to  have  that  Virtue  which  he  has 
not,  but  only  counterfeits,  is  not  on  this  ac¬ 
count  either  vitious  or  corrupt. 

A  Mistake  therefore  in  FaH  being  no 
Caufe  or  Sign  of  ill  Affecftion,  can  be  no  Caufe 
of  Vice.  But  a  Miftake  of  Right  being  the 
Caufe  of  unequal  Affection,  mull  of  necelfity 
be  the  Caufe  of  vitious  Atftion,  in  every  intel¬ 
ligent  or  rational  Being. 

But  as  there  are  many  Occahons  where  the 
matter  of  Right  may  even  to  the  mod  difcern- 
ing  part  of  Mankind  appear  difficult,  and  of 
doubtful  Decifion,  ’tis  not  a  flight  Miftake  of 
this  kind  which  can  deftroy  the  Chara&er  of 
a  virtuous  or  worthy  Man.  But  when,  either  thro’ 
Superftition  or  ill  Cuftom,  there  come  to  be 
very  grofs  Miftakes  in  the  aflignment  or  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  Affection;  when  the  Miftakes  are 
either  in  their  nature  fo  grofs,  or  fo  complica¬ 
ted  and  frequent,  that  a  Creature  cannot  well 
live  in  a  natural  State ;  nor  with  due  Affedfions, 
compatible  with  human  Society  and  Civil  Life ; 
then  is  the  Chara&er  of  Virtue  forfeited. 
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And  thus  we  find  how  far  Worth  and 
Virtue  depend  on  a  knowledge  of  Right  and 
Wrong ,  and  on  a  ufe  of  Reafon,  fufficient  to  fe- 
cure  a  right  application  of  the  Affections ;  that 
nothing  horrid  or  unnatural,  nothing  unexem- 
plary,  nothing  deftruGive  of  that  natural  Af¬ 
fection  by  which  the  Species  or  Society  is  up¬ 
held,  may,  on  any  account,  or  thro’  any  Prin¬ 
ciple  or  Notion  of  Honour  or  Religion,  be  at 
any  time  affeCtecl  or  profecuted  as  a  good  and 
proper  objeCt  of  Efteem.  For  fuch  a  Principle 
as  this  muft  be  wholly  vitious:  and  whatfo- 
ever  is  aCted  upon  it,  can  be  no  other  than 
Vice  and  Immorality.  And  thus  if  there  be 
any  thing  which  teaches  Men  either  Treache¬ 
ry,  Ingratitude,  or  Cruelty,  by  divine  War¬ 
rant;  or  under  colour  and  pretence  of  any 
prefent  or  future  Good  to  Mankind :  if  there 
be  any  thing  which  teaches  Men  to  *  perfecute 
their  Friends  thro’  Love;  or  to  torment  Cap¬ 
tives  of  War  in  fport;  or  to  offer  t  human  Sa¬ 
crifice;  or  to  torment,  macerate,  or  mangle 
themfelves,  in  a  religious  Zeal,  before  their 
God;  or  to  commit  any  fort  of  Barbarity,  or 
Brutality,  as  amiable  or  becoming:  be  it  Cuf- 
tom  which  gives  Applaufe,  or  Religion  which 
gives  a  Sanction;  this  is  not,  nor  ever  can  be 
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Virtue ,  of  any  kind,  or  in  any  fenfe;  but  mu  ft 
remain  ftill  horrid  Depravity,  notwithftanding 
any  Falhion,  Law,  Cuftom  or  Religion,  which 
may  be  ill  and  vitious  it-Jelf;  but  can  never  al¬ 
ter  the  eternal  Meafures ,  and  immutable  inde¬ 
pendent  Nature  of  Worth  and  Virtue. 

SECT.  IV. 

UPON  the  whole.  As  to  thofe  Creatures 
who  are  only  capable  of  being  mov’d  by 
Jenfible  Objects;  they  are  accordingly  good  or  viti¬ 
ous,  as  the  fenfible  Affections  hand  with  them. 
Tis  otherwife  in  Creatures  capable  of  framing 
rational  Objects  of  moral  Good.  For  in  one  of 
this  kind,  fhou’d  the  Jenfible  Affections  ftand 
ever  fo  much  amifs ;  yet  if  they  prevail  not, 
becaufe  of  thofe  other  rational  Affections  fpoken 
of;  ’tis  evident,  the  Temper  ftill  holds  good 
in  the  main;  and  the  Perfon  is  with  juftice  e- 
fteem’d  virtuous  by  all  Men. 

/ 

More  than  this.  If  by  Temper  any  one  is 
paffionate,  angry,  fearful,  amorous;  yet  refills 
thefe  Paftions,  and  notwithftanding  the  force 
of  their  Impreftion,  adheres  to  Virtue ;  we  fay 
commonly  in  this  cafe,  that  the  Virtue  is  the  great¬ 
er:  and  we  fay  well.  Tho  if  that  which  re- 
ftrains  the  Perfon,  and  holds  him  to  a  virtu¬ 
ous-like  Behaviour,  be  no  AffeClion  towards 

Goodnefs 
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Goodnefs  or  Virtue  it-felf,  but  towards  private 
Good  merely,  he  is  not  in  reality  the  more 
virtuous;  as  has  been  Ihewn  before.  But  this 
hill  is  evident,  that  if  voluntarily,  and  with¬ 
out  foreign  Conftraint,  an  angry  Temper 
bears,  or  an  amorous  one  refrains,  fo  that  nei¬ 
ther  any  cruel  or  immodeft  AClion  can  be 
forc’d  from  fuch  a  Perfon,  tho  ever  fo  ftrongly 
tempted  by  his  Conftitution;  we  applaud  his 
Virtue  above  what  we  fhou’d  naturally  do,  if 
he  were  free  of  this  Temptation,  and  thefe 
Propenfitys.  At  the  fame  time,  there  is  no  bo¬ 
dy  will  fay  that  a  Propenlity  to  Vice  can  be 
an  Ingredient  in  Virtue,  or  any-way  neceffary 
to  compleat  a  virtuous  CharaCler. 

There  feems  therefore  to  be  fome  kind  of 
difficulty  in  the  Cafe:  But  it  amounts  only  to 
this.  If  there  be  any  part  of  the  Temper  in 
which  ill  Paffions  or  Affections  are  feated, 
whilft  in  another  part  the  AffeCtions  towards 
moral  Good  are  fuch  as  abfolutely  to  mailer 
thofe  Attempts  of  their  Antagonifts;  this  is  the 
greateft  Proof  imaginable,  that  a  ftrong  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Virtue  lies  at  the  bottom,  and  has  pof- 
fefs’d  it-felf  of  the  natural  Temper.  Whereas 
if  there  be  no  ill  Paffions  ftirring,  a  Perfon  may 
be  indeed  more  cheaply  virtuous ;  that  is  to  fay, 
he  may  conform  himfelf  to  the  known  Rules 
of  Virtue  without  fharing  fo  much  of  a  virtu- 
*  ous 
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ous  Principle  as  another.  Yet  if  that  other 
Perfon,  who  has  the  Principle  of  Virtue  fo 
drongly  implanted,  comes  at  lad  to  lofe  thofe 
contrary  Impediments  fuppos’d  in  him,  he  cer¬ 
tainly  lofes  nothing  in  Virtue;  but  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  lofing  only  what  is  vitious  in  his  Tem¬ 
per,  is  left  more  intire  to  Virtue,  and  poffeffes 
it  in  a  higher  degree. 

Thus  is  Virtue  fhar'd  in  different  decrees  bv 
rational  Creatures;  fuch  at  lead;  as  are  call’d 
rational ;  but  who  come  fhort  of  that  found  and 
well-edablifh’d  Reafon,  which  alone  can  con- 
flitute  a  jujl  Affedlion ,  a  uniform  and  fteddy  Will 
and  Refolution.  And  thus  Vice  and  Virtue  are 
found  varioully  mix’d,  and  alternately  prevalent 
in  the  feveral  Chara&ers  of  Mankind.  For  it 
feems  evident  from  our  Inquiry ,  that  how  ill 
foever  the  Temper  or  Paffions  may  ftand  with 
refpetd  either  to  the  fenfible  or  the  moral  Ob- 
je<ds;  however  paffionate,  furious,  luftful  or 
cruel  any  Creature  may  become;  however  vi¬ 
tious  the  Mind  be,  or  whatever  ill  Rules  or 
Principles  it  goes  by;  yet  if  there  be  any  Flex- 
iblenefs  or  favourable  Inclination  towards  the 
leaf!  moral  Objehl,  the  lead;  appearance  of  mo¬ 
ral  Good,  (as  if  there  be  any  fuch  thing  as 
Kindnejs ,  Gratitude ,  Bounty,  or  Companion)  there 
is  dill  fomething  of  Virtue  left;  and  the  Crea¬ 
ture  is  not  wholly  vitious  and  unnatural. 

Thus 
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Thus  a  Ruffian,  who  out  of  a  fenfe  of  Fi¬ 
delity  and  Honour  of  any  kind,  refufes  to  dif- 
cover  his  Affociates ;  and  rather  than  betray 
them,  is  content  to  endure  Torments  and 
Death;-  has  certainly  fome  Principle  of  Virtue, 
however  he  may  mifapply  it.  Twas  the  fame 
Cafe  with  that  Malefactor,  who  rather  than  do 
the  Office  of  Executioner  to  his  Companions, 
chofe  to  keep’em company  in  their  Execution. 

In  ftiort:  As  it  feems  hard  to  pronounce 
of  any  Man,  44  That  he  is  abfolutely  an  Atheiji 
fo  it  appears  altogether  as  hard  to  pronounce 
of  any  Man,  44  That  he  is  abfolutely  corrupt  and 
44  vitiousf  there  being  few,  even  of  the  hor- 
rideft  Villains,  who  have  not  fomething  of 
Virtue  in  this  imperfeCl  fenfe.  Nothing  is  more 
juft  than  a  known  faying,  “  That  it  is  as  hard  to 
44 find  a  Man  wholly  111 ,  as  wholly  Good  f”  becaufe 
wherever  there  is  any  good  Affe&ion  left, 
there  is  certainly  fome  Goodnefs  or  Virtue  ftill 
in  being. 

And,  having  conftder’d  thus  of  Virtue, 
What  it  is  in  it-felf ;  we  may  now  conftder  how 
it  ftands  with  rejpecl  to  the  Opinions  concerning  a 
Deity,  as  above-mention’d. 


PART 
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PART  III 


SECT.  I. 


H  E  Nature  of  Virtue  confiding  (as  has 


X  been  explain'd)  in  a  jiift  Difpofition ,  or  pro¬ 
portionable  Affection  of  a  rational  Creature  towards 
tlw  moral  Objefts  of  Right  and  Wrong;  nothing 
can  poffibly  in  fuch  a  Creature  exclude  a  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Virtue,  or  render  it  ineffectual,  except 
what 

1.  Either  takes  away  the  natural  and  juft 
Senfe  of  Right  and  Wrong: 

2.  Or  creates  a  wrong  Senfe  of  it: 

3.  Or  caufes  the  right  Senfe  to  be  oppos’d, 
by  contrary  AffeClions. 

On  the  other  fide,  nothing  can  affift,  or 
advance  the  Principle  of  Virtue,  except  what 
either  in  fome  manner  nourifhes  and  promotes 
a  Senfe  of  Right  ancf  'Wrong;  or  preferves  it 
genuine  and  uncorrupt;  or  caufes  it,  when 


fuch. 
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fuch,  to  be  obey’d;  by  fubduing  and  fubjedl- 
ing  the  other  Affedlions  to  it. 

We  are  to  confider,  therefore,  how  any  of 
the  above-mention’d  Opinions  on  the  Subjedf 
of  a  Deity,  may  influence  in  thefe  Cafes,  or 
produce  either  of  thefe  three  Effedls. 

I.  As  to  the firjt  Cafe;  The  taking  away 

THE  NATURAlSeNSE  OFRlGHT  AND  W RONG. 

It  will  not  furely  be  underftood,  that  by 
this  is  meant  the  taking  away  the  Notion  of  what 
is  good  or  ill  in  the  Species ,  or  Society.  For  of 
the  Reality  of  fuch  a  Good  and  III,  no  ratio¬ 
nal  Creature  can  poftibly  be  infenfible.  Every 
one  difcerns  and  owns  a  publick  Intereft,  and 
is  confcious  of  what  affedls  his  Fellowfhip  or 
Community.  When  we  fay  therefore  of  a 
Creature,  “  That  he  has  wholly  loft  the  Senfe 
“■  of  Right  and  Wrong;”  we  fuppofe  that  be¬ 
ing  able  to  difcern  the  Good  and  III  of  his  Spe¬ 
cies,  he  has  at  the  fame  time  no  Concern  for 
either,  nor  any  Senfe  of  Excellency  or  Bafe- 
nefs  in  any  moral  Adtion,  relating  to  one  or 
the  other.  So  that  except  merely  with  re- 
fpedt  to  a  private  and  narrowly  confin’d  Self¬ 
good,  ’tis  fuppos’d  there  is  in  fuch  a  Creature 
no  Liking  or  Di/like  of  Manners ;  no  Admira¬ 
tion,  or  Love  of  any  thing  as  morally  good; 

Vol.  II.  D  nor 
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nor  Hatred  of  any  thing  as  morally  ill;  be  it 
ever  fo  unnatural  or  deform’d. 

There  is  in  reality  no  rational  Creature 
whatfoever,  who  knows  not  that  when  he  vo¬ 
luntarily  offends  or  does  harm  to  any-one,  he 
cannot  fail  to  create  an  Apprehenfion  and 
Fear  of  like  harm,  and  confequently  a  Refent- 
ment  and  Animofity  in  every  Creature  who 
obferves  him.  So  that  the  Offender  mull  needs 
be  confcious  of  being  liable  to  fuch  Treatment 
from  every-one,  as  if  he  had  in  fome  degree  of¬ 
fended  All. 

Thus  Offence  and  Injury  are  always  known 
as  punilhable  by  every-one;  and  equal  Beha¬ 
viour  (which  is  therefore  call’d  Merit)  as  re- 
wardable  and  well-deferving  from  every-one. 
Of  this  even  the  wickedeft  Creature  living  muff 
have  a  Senje.  So  that  if  there  be  any  further 
meaning  in  this  Senfe  of  Right  and  Wrong;  if 
in  reality  there  be  any  Senfe  of  this  kind  which 
an  abfolute  wicked  Creature  has  not;  it  muff 
confift  in  a  real  Antipathy  or  Averfion  to  In- 
juflice  or  Wrong ,  and  in  a  real  Affe&ionor  Love 
towards  Equity  and  Right ,  for  its  own  fake,  and 
on  the  account  of  its  own  natural  Beauty  and 
Worth. 


’Tis 
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’T 1  s  impoflible  to  fuppofe  a  mere  fenfible 
Creature  originally  fo  ill-conftituted,  and  un¬ 
natural,  as  that  from  the  moment  he  comes  to 
be  try’d  by  fenfible  Objects,  he  fhou’d  have  no 
one  good  Paffion  towards  his  Kind,  no  foun¬ 
dation  either  of  Pity,  Love,  Kindnefs,  or  focial 
Affection.  ’Tis  full  as  impoffible  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  a  rational  Creature  coming  firfl  to 
be  try’d  by  rational  Objects,  and  receiving  in¬ 
to  his  Mind  the  Images  or  Reprefentations  of 
Juftice,  Generofity,  Gratitude,  or  other  Vir¬ 
tue,  fhou’d  have  no  Liking  of  thefe,  or  Diflike 
of  their  contrarys;  but  be  found  abfolutely  in¬ 
different  towards  whatfoever  is  prefented  to 
him  of  this  fort.  A  Soul,  indeed,  may  as  well 
be  without  Senfe ,  as  without  Admiration  in 
the  Things  of  which  it  has  any  knowledge. 
Coming  therefore  to  a  Capacity  of  feeing  and 
admiring  in  this  new  way,  it  muft  needs  find 
a  Beauty  and  a  Deformity  as  well  in  Actions, 
Minds,  and  Tempers,  as  in  Figures,  Sounds, 
or  Colours.  If  there  be  no  real  Amiablenefs 
or  Deformity  in  moral  A&s,  there  is  at  leaf! 
an  imaginary  one  of  full  force.  Tho  perhaps 
the  Thing  it-felf  fhou’d  not  be  allow’d  in  Na¬ 
ture,  the  Imagination  or  Fancy  of  it  muft  be 
allow’d  to  be  from  Nature  alone.  Nor  can 
any  thing  befides  Art  and  ftrong  Endeavour, 
with  long  Practice  and  Meditation,  overcome 
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Rich  a  natural  Prevention ,  or  *  Prepojfejfion  of  the 
Mind,  in  favour  of  this  moral  DiftinHion. 

Sense  of  Right  and  Wrong  therefore  being 
as  natural  to  us  as  natural  Ajffedlion  it-felf,  and 
being  a  firft  Principle  in  our  Conftitution  and 
Make;  there  is  no  fpeculative  Opinion,  Per- 
fuafion  or  Belief,  which  is  capable  immediately 
or  diredlly  to  exclude  or  deftroy  it.  That  which 
is  of  original  and  pure  Nature,  nothing  behde 
contrary  Habit  and  Cuftom  (a  fecond  Nature) 
is  able  to  difplace.  And  this  AffeHion  being 
an  original  one  of  earlieft  rife  in  the  Soul  or  af- 
feHionate  Part;  nothing  befide  contrary  Af¬ 
fection,  by  frequent  check  and  controul,  can 
operate  upon  it,  fo  as  either  to  diminifh  it  in 
part,  or  deftroy  it  in  the  whole. 

Tis  evident  in  what  relates  to  the  Frame 
and  Order  of  our  Bodys;  that  no  particular  odd 
Mein  or  Gefture,  which  is  either  natural  to  us, 
and  confequent  to  our  Make,  or  accidental 
and  by  Habit  acquir’d,  can  poflibly  be  over¬ 
come  ,by  our  immediate  Difapprobation,  or 
the  contrary  Bent  of  our  Willt  ever  fo  ftrong- 
ly  fet  againft  it.  Such  a  Change  cannot  be 
effected  without  extraordinary  Means,  and  the 
intervention  of  Art  and  Method,  a  ftriCt  Atten¬ 
tion,  and  repeated  Check.  And  even  thus, 

*  Infra,  p.  412,  420,  42 1. 
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Nature,  we  find,  is  hardly  mafter’d;  but  lies 
fullen,  and  ready  to  revolt,  on  the  firft  occafi- 
on.  Much  more  is  this  the  Mind's  Cafe  in  re- 
fpeCt  of  that  natural  AffeCiion  and  anticipating 
Fancy,  which  makes  the  fenfe  of  Right  and 
Wrong.  ’Tis  impolfible  that  this  can  inftant- 
ly,  or  without  much  Force  and  Violence,  be 
effac’d,  or  (truck  out  of  the  natural  Temper, 
even  by  means  of  the  moft  extravagant  Belief 
or  Opinion  in  the  World. 

Neither  Eheijm  therefore,  nor  Atheifm ,  nor 
Damonifm ,  nor  any  religious  or  irreligious  Be¬ 
lief  of  any  kind,  being  able  to  operate  imme¬ 
diately  or  directly  in  this  Cafe,  but  indirectly, 
by  the  intervention  of  oppofite  or  of  favoura¬ 
ble  AffeCtions  cafually  excited  by  any  fuch  Be¬ 
lief;  we  may  confider  of  this  EffeCt  in  our  laft 
Cafe,  where  we  come  to  examine  the  Agree¬ 
ment  or  Difagreement  of  other  AffeCtions  with 
this  natural  and  moral  one  which  relates  to 
Right  and  Wrong. 


SECT.  II. 


n.  a  s  tothefecond  Cafe, viz.  The  wrong 
AjL  Sense  or  false  Imagination  of 
Right  and  Wrong. 


This  can  proceed  only  from  the  Force  of 
Cuftomand  Education  in  oppofition  to  Nature ; 
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as  may  be  noted  in  thofe  Countrys  where,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cuftom  or  politick  Inftitution,  cer¬ 
tain  Atftions  naturally  foul  and  odious  are  re¬ 
peatedly  view’d  with  Applaufe,  and  Honour 
afcrib'd  to  them.  For  thus  ’tis  poflible  that  a 
Man,  forcing  himfelf,  may  eat  the  Flefh  of  his 
Enemys,  not  only  againft  his  Stomach,  but 
againft  his  Nature,  and  think  it  neverthelefs 
both  right  and  honourable ;  as  fuppofmg  it  to 
be  of  confiderable  fervice  to  his  Community, 
and  capable  of  advancing  the  Name,  and  fp  read¬ 
ing  the  Terror  of  his  Nation. 

But  to  fpeak  of  the  Opinions  relating  to  a 
Deity;  and  what  efte<ft  they  may  have  in  this 
place.  As  to  Atheifm,  it  does  not  feem  that  it 
can  directly  have  any  effect  at  all  towards  the 
fetting  up  a  falfe  Species  of  Right  or  Wrong. 
For  notwithPcanding  a  Man  may  thro’  Cuftom, 
or  by  licentioufnefs  of  Practice,  favour’d  by 
Atheifm,  come  in  time  to  lofe  much  of  his  na¬ 
tural  moral  Senfe;  yet  it  does  not  feem  that 
Atheifm  fhou’d  of  it -f elf  be  theCaufe  of  any  efti- 
mation  or  valuing  of  any  thing  as  fair,  no¬ 
ble,  and  deferving,  which  was  the  contrary. 
It  can  never,  for  inftance,  make  it  be  thought 
that  the  being  able  to  eat  Man’s  Flelh,  or  com¬ 
mit  Beftiality,  is  good  and  excellent  in  it-felf  -  But 
this  is  certain,  that  by  means  of  corrupt  Religion , 
or  Superstition,  many  things  the  moft  hor¬ 
ridly 
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ridly  unnatural  and  inhuman,  come  to  be  re¬ 
ceiv’d  as  excellent,  good,  and  laudable  in  them - 
Jelves. 

N  o  r  is  this  a  wonder.  For  where-ever  any¬ 
thing,  in  its  nature  odious  and  abominable, 
is  by  Religion  advanc’d,  as  the  fuppos’d  Will 
or  Pleafure  of  afupreme  Deity ;  if  in  the  eye  of  the 
Believer  it  appears  not  indeed  in  any  refpeft 
thelefsill  or  odious  on  this  account;  then  mult 
the  Deity  of  necefiity  bear  the  blame,  and  be 
confider’d  as  a  Being  naturally  ill  and  odious, 
however  courted,  and  folicited,  thro’  Miftruft 
and  Fear.  But  this  is  what  Religion,  in  the 
main,  forbids  us  to  imagine.  It  every-where 
prefcribes  Efteem  and  Honour  in  company 
with  Worfhip  and  Adoration.  Whenfoever 
therefore  it  teaches  the  Love  and  Admiration 
of  a  Deity,  who  has  any  apparent  CharaHerof 
III;  it  teaches  at  the  fame  time  a  Love  and  Ad¬ 
miration  of  that  ///,  and  caufes  that  to  be  ta¬ 
ken  for  good  and  amiable,  which  is  in  it-felf 
horrid  and  deteftable. 

For  inftance:  if  Jupiter  be  He  who  is 
ador’d  and  reverenc’d;  and  if  his  Hiftory  re- 
prefents  him  amoroufly  inclin’d,  and  permit¬ 
ting  his  Dehres  of  this  kind  to  wander  in  the 
loofeft  manner;  ’tis  certain  that  his  Worfhip- 
pers,  believing  this  Hiftory  to  be  literally  and 
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ftriHly  true,  muft  of  courfe  be  taught  a  great¬ 
er  Love  of  amorous  and  wanton  A<fts.  If  there 
be  a  Religion  which  teaches  the  Adoration  and 
Love  of  a  God,  whofe  CharaHer  it  is  to  be 
captious,  and  of  high  refentment,  fubje<ft  to 
Wrath  and  Anger,  furious,  revengeful;  and 
revenging  himfelf,  when  offended,  on  others 
than  thofe  who  gave  the  Offence :  and  if  there 
be  added  to  the  Character  of  this  God,  a  frau¬ 
dulent  Difpofition,  encouraging  Deceit  and 
Treachery  amongft  Men;  favourable  to  a  few, 
tho  for  flight  caufes,  and  cruel  to  the  reft :  ’tis 
evident  thatfuch  a  Religion  as  this  being  ftrong- 
ly  enforc’d,  muft  of  neceflity  raife  even  an  Ap¬ 
probation  and  RefpeH  towards  the  Vices  of 
this  kind,  and  breed  a  futable  Difpofition,  a 
capricious,  partial,  revengeful,  and  deceitful 
Temper.  For  even  Irregularity s  and  Enormity s 
of  a  heinous  kind  muft  in  many  cafes' appear 
illuftrious  to  one,  who  conftders  them  in  a  Be¬ 
ing  admir’d  and  contemplated  with  the  high- 
eft  Honour  and  Veneration. 

Thi  s  indeed  muft  be  allow’d;  that  if  in  the 
Cult  or  Worftiip  of  fuch  a  Deity  there  be  no¬ 
thing  beyond  common  Form,  nothing  befide" 
what  proceeds  from  mere  Example,  Cuftom, 
Conftraint,  or  Fear;  if  there  be,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom,  ro  real  Heartinefs,  no  Efteem  or  Love 
imply’d;  the  Worfhipper  perhaps  may  not  be 
/  much 
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much  milled  as  to  his  Notion  of  Right  and 
Wrong.  If  in  following  the  Precepts  of  his 
fuppos’d  God,  or  doing  what  he  efteems  ne- 
celfary  towards  the  fatisfying  offuch  his  Deity, 
he  is  compel’d  only  by  Fear,  and,  contrary  to 
his  Inclination,  performs  an  A61  which  he  fe- 
cretly  detefts  as  barbarous  and  unnatural ; 
then  has  he  an  Apprehenfion  or  Senfe  Hill  of 
Right  and  Wrong,  and,  according  to  what  has 
been  already  obferv’d,  is  fenfible  of  Ill  in  the 
Charatfter  of  his  God;  however  cautious  he 
may  be  of  pronouncing  any  thing  on  this  Sub- 
je<ft,  or  fo  thinking  of  it,  as  to  frame  any 
formal  or  diretft  Opinion  in  the  cafe.  But  if 
by  infenfible  degrees,  as  he  proceeds  in  his 
religious  Faith  and  devout  Exercife,  he  comes 
to  be  more  and  more  reconcil’d  to  the  Malig¬ 
nity,  Arbitrarinefs,  Partiality,  or  Revengeful- 
nefs  of  his  believ’d  Deity;  his  Reconciliation 
with  thefe  Qualities  themfelves  will  foon  grow 
in  proportion;  and  the  moll  cruel,  unjuft,  and 
barbarous  A<fts,  will,  by  the  power  of  this  Ex¬ 
ample,  be  often  confider’d  by  him,  not  only 
as  juft  and  lawful,  but  as  divine,  and  worthy 
of  imitation. 

For  whoever  thinks  there  is  a  God,  and 
pretends  formally  to  believe  that  he  is  jujl 
and  good ,  mull  fuppofe  that  there  is  indepen¬ 
dently  fuch  a  thing  as  JuJlice  and  Injustice,  Truth 

and 
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and  FalJhoocL,  Right  and  Wrong;  according  to 
which  he  pronounces  that  God  is  juft,  righteous , 
and  true.  If  the  mere  Will ,  Decree ,  or  Law  of 
God  befaid  abfolutely  to  conftitute  Right  and 
Wrong ,  then  are  thefe  latter  words  of  no  figni- 
ficancy  at  all.  For  thus  if  each  part  of  a  Con¬ 
tradiction  were  affirm’d  for  Truth  by  the  fu- 
preme  Power,  they  wou’d  conlequently  be¬ 
come  true.  Thus  if  one  Perfon  were  decreed 
to  fuffer  for  another’s  fault,  the  Sentence  wou’d 
hejujl  and  equitable.  And  thus,  in  the  fame 
manner,  if  arbitrarily,  and  without  reafon, 
fome  Beings  were  deftin’d  to  endure  perpetu¬ 
al  Ill,  and  others  as  conftantly  to  enjoy  Good; 
this  alfo  wou’d  pafs  under  the  fame  Denomi¬ 
nation.  But  to  fay  of  any  thing  that  it  is  jujl 
or  unjujl ,  on  fuch  a  foundation  as  this,  is  to 
fay  nothing,  or  to  fpeak  without  a  meaning. 

And  thus  it  appears,  that  where  a  real  De¬ 
votion  and  hearty  Worlhip  is  paid  to  a  fu- 
preme  Being,  who  in  his  Hiftory  or  Character 
is  reprefented  otherwife  than  as  really  and 
truly  juft  and  good;  there  muft  enfue  a  Lofs 
of  Recftitude,  a  Biuurbance  of  Thought,  and 
a  Corruption  of  Temper  and  Manners  in  the 
Believer.  Plis  Honefty  will,  of  neceffity,  be 
fupplanted  by  his  Zeal,  whilft  he  is  thus  un¬ 
naturally  influenc’d,  and  render’d  thus  immo¬ 
rally  devout. 


To 
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To  this  we  need  only  add,  that  as  the  ill 
Char  after  of  a  God  does  injury  to  the  Affecti¬ 
ons  of  Men,  and  difturbs  and  impairs  the  na¬ 
tural  Senfe  of  Right  and  Wrong;  fo,  on  the 
other  hand,  nothing  can  more  highly  contri¬ 
bute  to  the  fixing  of  right  Apprehenfions,  and 
a  found  Judgment  or  Senfe  of  Right  and  Wrong, 
than  to  believe  a  God  who  is  ever,  and  on  all 
accounts,  reprefented  fuch  as  to  be  actually  a 
true  Model  and  Example  of  the  moft  exaCt 
Juftice,  and  higheft  Goodnefs  and  Worth. 
Such  a  View  of  divine  Providence  and  Bounty, 
extended  to  All,  and  exprefs’d  in  a  conftant 
good  AffeCtion  towards  the  Whole ,  mult  of  ne- 
ceffity  engage  us,  within  our  Compafs  and 
Sphere,  to  aCt  by  a  like  Principle  and  Affec¬ 
tion.  And  having  once  the  Good  of  our  Spe¬ 
cies  or  Publick  in  view,  as  our  End  or  Aim, 
’tis  impoffible  we  fhou’d  be  mifguided  by  any 
means  to  a  falfe  Apprehenfion  or  Senfe  of 
Right  or  Wrong. 

As  to  this  fecond  Cafe  therefore;  Religi¬ 
on  (according  as  the  kind  may  prove)  is  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  great  Good,  or  Harm;  and 
Atheism  nothing  pofitive  in  either  way.  For 
however  it  may  be  indireCtly  an  occafion  of 
Mens  lofing  a  good  and  fufficient  Senfe  of 
Right  and  Wrong  ;  it  will  not,  as  Atheifm  merely , 
be  the  occafion  of  fetting  up  a  falfe  Species  of 

it ; 
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it ;  which  only  falfe  Religion  or  fantaftical  Opi¬ 
nion,  deriv’d  commonly  from  Superftition  and 
Credulity,  is  able  to  effe<h. 

SECT.  III. 


NOW  as  to  the  lafl  Cafe,  The  Oppositi¬ 
on  MADE  BY  OTHER  AFFECTIONS  TO 

the  natural  Sense  of  Right  and  Wrong. 

’Tis  evident,  that  a  Creature  having  this 
fort  of  Sense  or  good  AffeBion  in  any  degree, 
mu  ft  necelfarily  adt  according  to  it;  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  not  to  be  oppos’d,  either  by  fome  fettled 
fedate  Affe&ion  towards  a  conceiv’d  private 
Good ,  or  by  fome  hidden,  ftrong  and  forcible 
Paflion,  as  of  Lujl  or  Anger ;  which  may  not  on¬ 
ly  fubdue  the  Senfe  of  Right  and  Wrong,  but 
the  very  Senfe  of  private  Good  it-felf;  and 
over-rule  even  the  molt  familiar  and  receiv’d 
Opinion  of  what  is  conducing  to  Self-inte- 
reft. 

But  it  is  not  our  bufmefs  in  this  place  to 
examine  the  feveral  Means  or  Methods  by  which 
this  Corruption  is  introduc’d  or  increas’d.  We 
are  to  confider  only  how  the  Opinions  concern¬ 
ing  a  Deity  can  influence  one  way  or  another. 


That 
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That  it  is  poffible  for  a  Creature  capable 
of  uflng  RefleXion,  to  have  a  Liking  or  Diflike 
of  moral  AXions,  and  confequently  a  Senfe  of 
Right  and  Wrong,  before  fuchtime  as  he  may- 
have  any  fettled  Notion  of  a  G  o  d,  is  what  will 
hardly  be  queftion’d :  it  being  a  thing  not  ex¬ 
pelled,  or  any-way  poffible,  that  a  Creature 
fuch  as  Man ,  arifing  from  his  Childhood  (lowly 
and  gradually,  to  feveral  degrees  of  Reafon 
and  RefleXion,  (hou’d,  at  the  very  firft,  be  ta¬ 
ken  up  with  thofe  Speculations,  or  more  refin’d 
fort  of  Reflexions  about  the  SubjeX  of  God’s 
Exiftence. 

Let  us  fuppofe  a  Creature,  who  wanting 
Reafon,  and  being  unable  to  refleX,  has,  not- 
withftanding,  many  good  Qualitys  and  AffeXi- 
ons ;  as  Love  to  his  Kind,  Courage,  Gratitude, 
or  Pity.  Tis  certain  if  you  give  to  this  Crea¬ 
ture  a  refleXing  Faculty,  it  will  at  the  fame 
inftant  approve  of  Gratitude,  Kindnefs,  and 
Pity;  be  taken  with  any  (hew  or  reprefen- 
tation  of  the  focial  Paffion,  and  think  no¬ 
thing  more  amiable  than  this,  or  more  odious 
than  the  contrary.  And  this  is  to  be  capable  of 
Virtue,  and  to  have  a  Senfe  oj  Right  and 
Wrong. 


Before 
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Befo  re  the  time,  therefore,  that  a  Creature 
can  have  any  plain  or  pofitive  Notion  one  way 
or  other,  concerning  the  SubjeCt  of  a  God,  he 
may  be  fuppos’d  to  have  an  Apprehenhon  or 
Senfe  of  Right  and  Wrong ,  and  be  poffefs’d  of 
Virtue  and  Vice  in  different  degrees ;  as  we  know 
by  Experience  of  thofe,  who  having  liv’d  in 
fuch  places,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never  to 
have  enter’d  into  any  ferious  Thoughts  of  Re¬ 
ligion,  are  neverthelefs  very  different  among 
themfelves,  as  to  their  Characters  of  Honefly 
and  Worth  :  fome  being  naturally  mo  deft,  kind , 
friendly ,  and  confequently  Lovers  of  kind  and 
friendly  Actions;  others  proud ,  harfh ,  cruel ,  and 
confequently  inclin’d  to  admire  rather  the  ACts 
of  Violence  and  mere  Power. 

Now,  as  to  the  Belief  of  a  Deity,  and  how 
Men  are  influenc’d  by  it;  we  may  confider,  in 
the  firfl  place,  on  what  account  Men  yield  O- 
bedience,  and  aCt  in  conformity  to  fuch  a  fu- 
preme  Being.  It  muff  be  either  in  the  way  of  his 
Power,  as  prefuppofing  fome  Difadvantage 
or  Benefit  to  accrue  from  him:  or  in  the  way 
of  his  Excellency  and  Worth,  as  thinking 
it  the  Perfection  of  Nature  to  imitate  and  re- 
female  him. 


If 
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If  (as  1  in  the  firft  Cafe)  there  be  a  Belief  or 
Conception  of  a  Deity,  who  is  confider’d  only 
as  powerful  over  his  Creature,  and  inforcing  O- 
bedience  to  his  abfolute  Will  by  particular  Re¬ 
wards  and  Punifhments ;  and  if  on  this  account, 
thro’  Hope  merely  of  Reward,  or  fear  of  Pu- 
nifhment ,  the  Creature  be  incited  to  do  the 
Good  he  hates,  or  reflrain’d  from  doing  the  III 
to  which  he  is  not  otherwife  in  the  leaf!  de¬ 
gree  averfe ;  there  is  in  this  Cafe  (as  has  been 
already  fhewn)  no  Virtue  or  Goodnefs  whatfo- 
ever.  The  Creature,  notwithstanding  his  good 
Conduft,  is  intrinfecally  of  as  little  Worth, 
as  if  he  a£led  in  his  natural  way,  when  under 
no  dread  or  terror  of  any  fort.  There  is  no 
more  of  Reditude,  Piety,  or  Sandity  in  a  Crea¬ 
ture  thus  reform’d,  than  there  is  Meeknefs  or 
Gentlenefs  in  a  Tiger  ftrongly  chain’d,  or  Inno¬ 
cence  and  Sobriety  in  a  Monkey  under  the  Dif- 
cipline  of  the  Whip.  For  however  orderly  and 
tvell  thofe  Animals,  or  Man  himfelf  upon  like 
terms,  may  be  induc’d  to  a<51,  whiift  the  Will 
is  neither  gain’d,  nor  the  Inclination  wrought 
upon,  but  Awe  alone  prevails  and  forces  Obe¬ 
dience  ;  the  Obedience  is  Jervile ,  and  all  which 
is  done  thro’  it,  merely  Jervile.  The  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  fuch  a  Submiffion  or  Obedience,  is 
only  the  greater  Servility ;  whatever  may  be 
the  Objed.  For  whether  fuch  a  Creature  has 
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a  good  Matter,  or  an  ill  one,  he  is  neither 
more  or  lefs  fervile  in  his  own  nature.  Be  the 
Matter  or  Superior  ever  fo  perfect,  or  excel¬ 
lent,  yet  the  greater  Submiffion  caus’d  in  this 
Cafe,  thro  this  foie  Principle  or  Motive,  is  on¬ 
ly  the  lower  and  more  abje6t  Servitude,  and 
implies  the  greater  Wretchednefs  and  Mean- 
nefs  in  the  Creature,  who  has  thofe  Pattions 
of  Self-love  fo  predominant,  and  is  in  his  Tem¬ 
per  fo  vitious  and  defe&ive,  as  has  been  ex¬ 
plain’d. 

As  to  the  fecond  Cafe.  If  there  be  a  Belief 
or  Conception  of  a  Deity,  who  is  conttder’d 
as  worthy  and  good,  and  admir’d  and  reverenc’d 
as  fuch;  being  underftood  to  have,  befides 
mere  Power  and  Knowledge,  the  higheft  Ex¬ 
cellence  of  Nature,  fuch  as  renders  him  juftly 
amiable  to  All;  and  if  in  the  manner  this 
Sovereign  and  mighty  Being  is  reprefented, 
or,  as  he  is  hiftorically  defcrib’d,  there  ap¬ 
pears  in  him  a  high  and  eminent  regard  to 
what  is  good  and  excellent,  a  Concern  for 
the  good  of  All ,  and  an  Affection  of  Benevo¬ 
lence  and  Love  towards  the  Whole ;  fuch  an 
Example  mutt  undoubtedly  ferve  (as  above 
explain’d)  to  raife  and  increafe  the  Affe&ion 
towards  Virtue,  and  help  to  fubmit  and  fub- 
due  all  other  Affeblions  to  that  alone. 
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Nor  is  this  Good  effe&ed  by  Example  mere¬ 
ly.  For  where  the  Theiftical  Belief  is  intire 
and  perfefil,  there  muft  be  a  fteddy  Opinion 
of  the  Superintendency  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
a  Witnefs  and  Spectator  of  human  Life,  and 
confcious  of  whatfoever  is  felt  or  acted  in  the 
Univerfe  :  So  that  in  the  perfected  Recefs,  or 
deepefi  Solitude,  there  muft  be  One  ftill  pre¬ 
fum’d  remaining  with  us ;  whofe  Prefence  ftngly 
muft  be  of  more  moment  than  that  of  the  moft 
auguft  Aflembly  on  Earth.  In  fuch  a  Prefence, 
’tis  evident,  that  as  the  Shame  of  guilty  Acti¬ 
ons  muft  be  the  greateft  of  any ;  fo  muft  the 
Honour  be,  of  well-doing,  even  under  the  un- 
juft  Cenfure  of  a  World.  And  in  this  Cafe, 
’tis  very  apparent  how  conducing  a  perfeB  Ehe- 
ijm  muft  be  to  Virtue,  and  how  great  Deficien¬ 
cy  there  is  in  Atheifm. 

What  the  Fear  of  future  Punijhment ,  and 
Hope  of  future  Reward ,  added  to  this  Belief, 
may  further  contribute  towards  Virtue,  we 
come  now  to  confider  more  particularly.  So 
much  in  the  mean  while  may  be  gather’d  from 
what  has  been  faid  above ;  That  neither  this 
Fear  or  Hope  can  poffibly  be  of  the  kind  call’d 
good  AffeBions ,  fuch  as  are  acknowledg’d  the 
Springs  and  Sources  of  all  Actions  truly  good. 
Nor  can  this  Fear  or  Hope,  as  above  intima- 
Vol.  II.  E  ted. 
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ted,  confift  in  reality  with  Virtue,  or  Goodnefs ; 
if  it  either  hands  as  ejfential  to  any  moral  Per¬ 
formance,  or  as  a  confiderable  Motive  to  any  A61, 
of  which  fome  better  AffeHion  ought,  alone ,  to 
have  been  a  fufficient  Canfe. 

It  may  be  conlider’d  withal;  That*  in  this 
religious  fort  of  Difcipline,  the  Principle  of 
Self-love ,  which  is  naturally  fo  prevailing  in  us, 
being  no-way  moderated  or  rehrain’d  but  ra¬ 
ther  improv’d  and  made  hronger  every  day, 
by  the  exercife  of  the  Paffions  in  a  Subject  of 
more  extended  Self-intereh;  there  may  be  rea- 
fon  to  apprehend  leh  the  Temper  of  this  kind 
fhou’d  extend  itfelf  in  general  thro’  all  the 
Parts  of  Life.  For  if  the  Habit  be  fuch  as  to 
occafion,  in  every  particular,  a  hridter  Atten¬ 
tion  to  Self-good,  and  private  Intereh ;  it  muh 
infenfibly  diminifh  the  AffeHions  towards  pub- 
lick  Good,  or  the  Intereh  of  Society;  and  in¬ 
troduce  a  certain  Narrownefs  of  Spirit,  which 
(as  fome  pretend)  is  peculiarly  obfervable  in 
the  devout  Perfons  and  Zealots  of  almoh  eve¬ 
ry  religious  Perfuafion. 

This,  too,  muh  be  confefs’d;  That  if  it  be 
true  Piety ,  to  love  God  for  his  own  fake ;  the 
over-folicitous  regard  to  private  Good  expell¬ 
ed  from  him,  muh  of  necehity  prove  a  dimi¬ 
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nution  of  Piety.  For  whilft  God  is  belov’d  on¬ 
ly  as  the  Caufe  of  private  Good,  he  is  no 
otherwife  belov’d  than  as  any  other  Inftrument 
or  Means  of  Pleafure  by  any  vitious  Creature. 
Now  the  more  there  is  of  this  violent  Affecti¬ 
on  towards  private  Good ,  the  lefs  room  is  there 
for  the  other  fort  towards  Goodncfs  it-felj ,  or 
any  good  and  deferving  ObjeCl,  worthy  of 
Love  and  Admiration  for  its  own  fake;  fuch 
as  Go  d  is  univerfally  acknowledg’d,  or  at  leaf! 
by  the  generality  of  civiliz’d  or  refin’d  Wor- 
lhippers. 

’Tis  in  this  refpeCt  that  the  flrong  Dehre 
and  Love  of  Life  may  alfo  prove  an  Obftacle  to 
Piety,  as  well  as  to  Virtue  and  publick  Love. 
For  the  ftronger  this  AffeCHon  is  in  any-one, 
the  lefs  will  he  be  able  to  have  true  Refigna- 
tion,  or  Submiffion  to  the  Rule  and  Order  of 
the  Deity.  And  if  that  which  he  calls  Re- 
fignation  depends  only  on  the  expectation  of 
infinite  Retribution  or  Reward,  he  difcovers 
no  more  Worth  or  Virtue  here,  than  in  any 
other  Bargain  of  Intereft:  The  meaning  of 
his  R.efignation  being  only  this,  4I’  That  he 
44  refigns  his  prefent  Life  and  Pleafures,  condi- 
44  tionally  for  That  which  he  himfelf  con- 
14  felfes  to  be  beyond  an  Equivalent;  eternal 
4  4  living  in  a  State  of  highefl  Pleafure  and  Enjoy¬ 
ment  .” 
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But  notwithftanding  the  Injury  which  the 
Principle  of  Virtue  may  poffibly  fuffer,  by  the 
Increafe  of  the  felfifh  PafTion,  in  the  way  we 
have  been  mentioning;  tis  certain,  on  the  other 
fide,  that  the  Principle  of  Fear  of  future  Punifh- 
ment ,  and  Hope  of  future  Reward,  how  mercena¬ 
ry  or  fervile  foever  it  may  be  accounted,  is  yet, 
in  many  Circumftances,  a  great  Advantage, 
Security,  and  Support  to  Virtue. 

It  has  been  already  confider’d,  that  notwith- 
flanding  there  may  be  implanted  in  the  Heart 
a  real  Senfe  of  Right  and  Wrong,  a  real  good 
AffeHion  towards  the  Species  or  Society;  yet 
by  the  violence  of  Rage,  Lull,  or  any  other 
counter-working  Paflion,  this  good  AffeHion 
may  frequently  be  controul’d  and  overcome. 
Where  therefore  there  is  nothing  in  the  Mind  ca¬ 
pable  to  render  fuch  illPaffions  the  Objects  of  its 
Averfon,  and  caufe  them  earneftly  to  be  op¬ 
pos'd  ;  ’tis  apparent  how  much  a  good  Temper 
in  time  muft  fuffer,  and  a  Charadler  by  degrees 
change  for  the  worfe.  But  if  Religion  inter- 
pof  ng,  creates  a  Belief  that  the  ill  PaJJions  of 
this  kind,  no  lefs  than  their  confequent  APtions , 
are  the  Objects  of  a  Deity’s  Animadverf on ; 
’tis  certain,  that  fuch  a  Belief  muft  prove  a  fea- 
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fonable  Remedy  againft  Vice,  and  be  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  manner  advantageous  to  Virtue.  For 
a  Belief  of  this  kind  mu  ft  be  fuppos’d  to  tend 
considerably  towards  the  calming  of  the  Mind, 
and  difpoftng  or  fitting  the  Perfon  to  a  better 
Recollection  of  himfelf,  and  to  a  ftricter  Ob- 
fervance  of  that  good  and  virtuous  Principle, 
which  needs  only  his  Attention,  to  engage  him 
wholly  in  its  Party  and  Intereft. 

And  as  this  Belief  of  a  future  Reward  and 
Punifhment  is  capable  of  fupporting  thofe  who 
thro’  ill  Practice  are  like  to  apoftatize  from  Vir¬ 
tue  ;  fo  when  by  ill  Opinion  and  wrong  Thought, 
the  Mindit-felfis  bent  againft  the  honeft  Courfe, 
and  debauch’d  even  to  an  Efteem,  and  delibe¬ 
rate  Preference  of  a  vitious  one  ;  the  Belief  of 
the  kind  mention’d  may  prove  on  this  occaft-. 
on  the  only  Relief  and  Safety. 

A  Person,  for  inftance,  who  has  much  of 
Goodnefs  and  natural  Redtitude  in  his  Tem¬ 
per,  but  withal,  fo  much  foftnefs,  or  Effemina¬ 
cy,  as  unfits  him  to  bear  Poverty,  Croffes  or 
Adverfity  ;  if  by  ill  Fortune  he  meets  with  ma¬ 
ny  Trials  of  this  kind,  it  muft  certainly  give 
a  Sournefs  and  Diftafte  to  his  Temper,  and 
make  him  exceedingly  averfe  to  that  which  he 
may  falfly  prefume  the  occafion  of  fuch  Cala- 
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mity  or  Ill.  Now  if  his  own  Thoughts,  or 
the  corrupt  Infmuations  of  other  Men,  prefent 
it  often  to  his  Mind,  44  That  his  Honesty  is 
44  the  occafion  of  this  Calamity ,  and  that  if  he  were 
44  deliver  d  from  this  Ref  mint  (/Virtue  and  Ho- 
44  nesty,  he  might  be  much  happier ’tis  very 
obvious  that  his  Efteem  of  thefe  good  Quali- 
tys  muft  in  proportion  diminifh  every  day,  as 
the  Temper  grows  uneafy,  and  quarrels  with 
it-felf.  But  if  he  oppofes  to  this  Thought  the 
Confideration,  44  That  Honefty  carrys  with  it, . 
44  if  not  a  prefent,  at  leaf!  a  future  Advantage, 
44  fuch  as  to  compenfate  that  Lofs  of  private 
44  Good  which  he  regrets;”  then  may  this  in¬ 
jury  to  his  good  Temper  and  honeft  Principle 
be  prevented,  and  his  Love  or  AffeHion  to¬ 
wards  Honefty  and  Virtue  remain  as  it  was 
before. 

In  the  fame  manner,  where  inftead  of  Re¬ 
gard  or  Love ,  there  is  rather  an  Averfion  to  what 
is  good  and  virtuous,  (as,  for  inftance,  where 
Lenity  and  Forgivenefs  are  defpis’d,  and  Revenge 
highly  thought  of,  and  belov’d)  if  there  be  this 
Confideration  added,  44  That  Lenity  is,  by  its 
44  Rewards,  made  the  caufe  of  a  greater  Self- 
44  good  and  Enjoyment  than  what  is  found  in 
44  Revenge  that  very  AffeHion  of  Lenity  and 
Mildnefs  may  come  to  be  induftrioufty  nourifh  d, 
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and  the  contrary  Paflion  deprefs’d.  And  thus 
‘Temperance ,  Modejly ,  Candour ,  Benignity ,  and  o- 
ther  good  Affedlions,  however  defpis’d  at  firft, 
may  come  at  laft  to  be  valu’d  for  their  own  fakes , 
the  contrary  Species  rejedled,  and  the  good  and 
proper  Object  belov’d  and  profecuted,  when 
the  Reward  or  Punifhment  is  not  fo  much  as 
thought  of. 

Thus  in  a  civil  State  or  Publick,  we  fee 
that  a  virtuous  Adminiftration,  and  an  equal 
and  juft  Diftribution  of  Rewards  and  Punifh- 
ments,  is  of  the  higheft  fervice ;  not  only  by 
reftraining  the  Vitious,  and  forcing  them  to 
a<ft  ufefully  to  Society;  but  by  making  Virtue 
to  be  apparently  the  Intereft  of  every-one,  fo 
as  to  remove  all  Prejudices  againft  it,  create  a 
fair  reception  for  it,  and  lead  Men  into  that 
path  which  afterwards  they  cannot  eafilyquit. 
For  thus  a  People  rais’d  from  Barbarity  or  de- 
fpotick  Rule,  civiliz’d  by  Laws,  and  made  vir¬ 
tuous  by  the  long  Courfe  of  lawful  and  juft 
Adminiftration;  if  they  chance  to  fall  fud- 
denly  under  any  Mifgovernment  of  unjuft  and 
arbitrary  Power,  they  will  on  this  account  be 
the  rather  animated  to  exert  a  ftronger  Virtue, 
in  oppofition  to  fuch  Violence  and  Corrup¬ 
tion.  And  even  where,  by  long  and  conti¬ 
nu’d  Arts  of  a  prevailing  Tyranny,  fuch  a  Peo¬ 
ple  are  at  laft  totally  opprefs’d,  the  fcatter’d 
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Seeds  of  Virtue  will  for  a  long  time  remain 
alive,  even  to  a  fecond  Generation;  ere  the 
utmofl  Force  of  mifapply’d  Rewards  and  Pu- 
nifhments  can  bring  them  to  the  abject  and 
compliant  State  of  long-accuftom’d  Slaves. 

But  tho  a  right  Diftribution  of  Juftice  in 
a  Government  be  fo  effential  a  caufe  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  we  muft  obferve  in  this  Cafe,  that  it  is  Ex¬ 
ample  which  chiefly  influences  Mankind,  and 
forms  the  Character  and  Difpofltioncf  a  People. 
For  a  virtuous  Adminiftration  is  in  a  manner 
neceffarily  accompany’d  with  Virtue  in  the 
Masriftrate.  Gtherwife  it  cou’d  be  of  little  ef- 
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feet,  and  of  no  long  duration.  But  where  it 
is  flncere  and  well  eftablilh  d,  there  Virtue  and 
the  Laws  muft  neceffarily  be  refpected  and  be- 
lov’d.  So  that  as  to  Punifhments  and  Rewards, 
their  Efficacy  is  not  fo  much  from  the  Fear  or 
Expectation  which  they  raife,  as  from  a  natu¬ 
ral  Efteem  of  Virtue,  and  Deteftation  of  Fill  any, 
which  is  awaken’d  and  excited  by  thefe  pub- 
lick  Expreffions  of  the  Approbation  and  Ha¬ 
tred  of  Mankind  in  each  Cafe.  For  in  the 
publick  Executions  of  the  greateft  Villains,  we 
fee  generally  that  the  Infamy  and  Odioufnefs 
of  their  Crime,  and  the  Shame  of  it  before 
Mankind,  contribute  more  to  their  Mifery  than 
allbeffdes;  and  thatitisnot  the  immediate  Pain, 
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or  Death  it-felf,  which  raifes  fo  much  Horror 
either  in  the  Sufferers  or  Spectators,  as  that 
ignominious  kind  of  Death  which  is  inflitaed 
for  publick  Crimes,  and  Violations  of  Juftice 
and  Humanity. 

And  as  the  Cafe  of  Reward  and  Punifhment 
Rands  thus  in  the  Publick,  fo,  in  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  to  private  Familys.  For  Slaves  and  mer¬ 
cenary  Servants,  reRrain’d  and  made  orderly 
by  Punifhment,  and  the  Severity  of  their  Maf- 
ter,  are  not  on  this  account  made  good  orho- 
neR.  Yet  the  fame  MaRer  of  the  Family  ufing 
proper  Rewards  and  gentle  Punifhments  to¬ 
wards  his  Children,  teaches  them  goodnefs, 
and  by  this  help  inRruCts  them  in  a  Virtue., 
which  afterwards  they  praClife  upon  other 
grounds,  and  without  thinking  of  a  Penalty  or 
Bribe.  And  this  is  what  we  call  a  Liberal  Edu¬ 
cation  and  a  Liberal  Service :  the  contrary  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Obedience,  whether  towards  God  or 
Man,  being  illiberal ,  and  unworthy  of  any  Ho¬ 
nour  or  Commendation. 

In  the  Cafe  of  Religion,  however,  it  muR 
be  confider’d,  that  if  by  the  ILope  of  Reward  be 
underRood  the  Love  and  Defire  of  virtuous 
Enjoyment,  or  of  the  very  PraCiice  and  Exer- 
cife  of  Virtue  in  another  life;  the  Expecta¬ 
tion  or  Hope  of  this  kind  is  fo  far  from  being 
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derogatory  to  Virtue,  that  it  is  an  Evidence 
of  our  loving  it  the  more  fmcerely  and  for  its 
own  fake.  Nor  can  this  Principle  be  juftly  call'd 
felfijh:  for  if  the  Love  of  Virtue  be  not  mere 
Self-Interefl,  the  Love  and  defire  of  Life  for 
Virtue’s  fake  cannot  be  efteem’d  fo.  But  if  the 
Defire  of  Life  be  only  thro’  the  Violence  of 
that  natural  Averfion  to  Death ;  if  it  be  thro’ 
the  Love  of  fomething  elfe  than  virtuous  Af- 
fe<Rion,  or  thro’  the  Unwillingnefs  of  parting 
with  fomething  elfe  than  what  is  purely  of  this 
kind ;  then  is  it  no  longer  any  fign  or  token 
of  real  Virtue. 

Th  us  a  Perfon  loving  Life  for  Life’s  fake, 
and  Virtue  not  at  all,  may  by  the  Promife  or 
Hope  of  Life,  and  Fear  of  Death,  or  other  Evil, 
be  induc’d  to  pradtife  Virtue,  and  even  endea¬ 
vour  to  be  truly  virtuous,  by  a  Love  of  what 
he  pradtifes.  Yet  neither  is  this  very  Endeavour 
to  be  efteem’d  a  Virtue.  For  tho  he  may  in¬ 
tend  to  be  virtuous:  he  is  not  become  fo,  for 
having  only  intended,  or  aim’d  at  it,  thro’ 
love  of  the  Reward.  But  as  foon  as  he  is 
come  to  have  any  Affection  towards  what  is 
morally  good,  and  can  like  or  affect  fuch 
Good  for  its  own  fake ,  as  good  and  amiable  in 
it-felf;  then  is  he  in  fome  degree  good  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  and  not  till  then. 
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Such  are  the  Advantages  or  Difadvantages 
which  accrue  to  Virtue  from  Reflexion  upon 
private  Good  or  Interefh  For  tho  the  Habit 
of  Selfijhnefs, and  the  Multiplicity  of  interefled 
Views ,  are  of  little  Improvement  to  real  Merit 
or  Virtue ;  yet  there  is  a  neceflity  for  the  Pre¬ 
servation  of  Virtue ,  that  it  fhou’d  be  thought 
to  have  no  quarrel  with  true  Interefl ,  and  Self- 
enjoyment. 

Whoever  therefore,  by  any  llrong  Perfua- 
fion  or  fettled  Judgment,  thinks  in  the  main. 
That  Virtue  caujes  Happinefs ,  and  Vice  Mifery , 
carrys  with  him  that  Security  and  Afliftance 
to  Virtue  which  is  requir’d.  Or  tho  he  has  no 
fuch  Thought,  nor  can  believe  Virtue  has  re¬ 
al  Intereft,  either  with  refpeft  to  his  ov/n  Na¬ 
ture  and  Conftitution,  or  the  Circumftances 
of  human  Life ;  yet  if  he  believes  any  fupreme 
Powers  concern’d  in  the  prefent  Affairs  of  Man¬ 
kind,  and  immediately  interpofing  in  behalf  of 
the  Honeft  and  Virtuous,  againft  the  Impious 
and  Unjuft;  this  will  Serve  to  preferve  to  him, 
however,  that  juft  Efteem  of  Virtue,  which 
might  otherwife  confiderably  diminifh.  Or 
fhou’d  he  ftill  believe  little  of  the  immediate  In- 
terpofttion  of  Providence  in  the  Affairs  of  this 
prefent  Life ;  yet  if  he  believes  a  God  difpen- 
fmg  Rewards  and  Punifhments  to  Vice  and 
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Virtue  in  a  future;  he  carrys  with  himftill  the 
fame  Advantage  and  Security;  whilft  his  Be¬ 
lief  isfteddy,  and  no-wife  wavering  or  doubtful. 
For  it  muff  be  obferv’d,  that  an  Expectation 
and  Dependency,  fo  miraculous  and  great  as 
this,  mu  ft  naturally  take  off  from  other  infe¬ 
rior  Dependencys  and  Encouragements.  Where 
infinite  Rewards  are  thus  inforc’d,  and  the 
Imagination  ftrongly  turn’d  towards  them,  the 
other  common  and  natural  Motives  to  Good- 
nefs  are  apt  to  be  neglecffed,  and  lofe  much 
by  Dif-ufe.  Other  Interefts  are  hardly  fomuch 
as  computed,  whilft  the  Mind  is  thus  trans¬ 
ported  in  the  purfuit  of  a  high  Advantage  and 
Self-Intereft,  fo  narrowly  confin’d  within  our- 
felves.  On  this  account,  all  other  Affecftions 
towards  Friends,  Relations,  or  Mankind,  are 
often  ftightly  regarded,  as  being  worldly ,  and 
of  little  moment,  in  refpecft  of  the  Intereft  of 
our  foul.  And  fo  little  thought  is  there  of  any 
immediate  Satisfaction  arifing  from  fuch  good 
Offices  of  Life,  that  it  is  cuftomary  with  many 
devout  People  zealoufty  to  decry  all  temporal 
Advantages  of  Goodnefs,  all  natural  Benefits 
of  Virtue;  and  magnifying  the  contrary  Hap- 
pinefs  of  a  vitious  State,  to  declare,  “  That 
“  except  only  for  the  fake  of  future  Reward, 
“  and  fear  of  future  Punifhment,  they  wou’d 
“  diveft  themfelves  of  all  Goodnefs  at  once, 
“  and  freely  allow  themfelves  to  be  moft  im¬ 
moral 
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“  moral  and  profligate.’’  From  whence  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  in  fome  refpedls  there  can  be  no¬ 
thing  more  *  fatal  to  Virtue,  than  the  weak 
and  uncertain  Belief  of  a  future  Reward  and 
Punifliment.  For  the  ftrefs  being  laid  wholly 
here,  if  this  Foundation  come  to  fail,  there  is 
no  further  Prop  or  Security  to  Mens  Morals. 
And  thus  Virtue  is  fupplanted  and  betray’d. 

Now  as  to  Atheism:  tho  it  be  plainly  de¬ 
ficient  and  without  remedy,  in  the  cafe  of  ill 
Judgment  on  the  Happinefs  of  Virtue;  yet  it  is  not, 
indeed,  of  neceflity  the  Caufe  of  any  fuch  ill 
Judgment.  For  without  an  abfolute  Alfent  to 
any  Hypothefis  of  fhcijm ,  the  Advantages  of 
Virtue  may  poffibly  be  feen  and  own’d,  and 
a  high  Opinion  of  it  eftablifh’d  in  the  Mind. 
However,  it  muft  be  confefs’d,  that  the  natu- 
ral  Tendency  of  Atheifm  is  very  different. 

T 1  s  in  a  manner  impoflible,  to  have  any 
great  opinion  of  the  Happinefs  of  Virtue,  with¬ 
out  conceiving  high  thoughts  of  that  Satisfac¬ 
tion  refulting  from  the  generous  Admiration 
and  Love  of  it :  And  nothing  befide  the  Ex¬ 
perience  of  fuch  a  Love  is  likely  to  make  this 
Satisfaction  credited.  The  chief  Ground  and 
Support  therefore  of  this  Opinion  of  Happinefs 
in  Virtue ,  muft  arife  from  the  powerful  feeling 
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of  this  generous  moral  Affection,  and  the 
Knowledge  of  its  Power  and  Strength.  But 
this  is  certain,  that  it  can  be  no  great  ftrength- 
ning  to  the  moral  Affection,  no  great  fupport 
to  the  pure  Love  of  Goodnefs  and  Virtue,  to 
fuppofe  there  is  neither  Goodnefs  nor  Beauty  in 
the  World  it-felf;  nor  any  Example,  or  Pre¬ 
cedent  of  good  Affection  in  anyfuperior  Being. 
Such  a  Belief  muft  tend  rather  to  the  wean¬ 
ing  the  Affections  from  any  thing  amiable  or 
felf-worthy,  and  to  the  fuppreffmg  the  very 
Habit  and  familiar  Cuftom  of  admiring  natu¬ 
ral  Beautys,  or  whatever  in  the  Order  of  things 
is  according  to  juft  Defign,  Harmony,  and  Pro¬ 
portion.  For  how  little  muft  a  Perfon  be,  to 
love  or  admire  any  thing  as  orderly  in  the  Uni- 
verfe,  who  thinks  the  Univerfe  it-felf  a  Pattern 
of  Diforder  f  How  unapt  to  reverence  or  re- 
fpect  any  particular  fubordinate  Beauty  of  a 
Part;  when  even  the  Whole  it-felf  is  thought 
to  want  Perfection,  and  to  be  only  a  vaft  and 
infinite  Deformity? 

Nothing  indeed  can  be  more  melancholy, 
than  the  Thought  of  living  in  a  diffracted 
Univerfe,  from  whence  many  Ills  may  be  fuf- 
pected,  and  where  there  is  nothing  good  or 
lovely  which  prefents  it-felf,  nothing  which 
can  fatisfy  in  Contemplation,  or  raife.  any  Paf- 
fion  befides  that  of  Contempt,  Hatred,  or  Dif- 

like. 
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like.  Such  an  Opinion  as  this  may  by  degrees 
imbitter  the  Temper,  and  not  only  make  the 
Love  of  Virtue  to  be  lefs  felt,  but  help  to  im¬ 
pair  and  ruin  the  very  Principle  of  Virtue,  viz. 
natural  and  kind  Affeffiion. 

Upon  the  whole;  whoever  has  a  firm  Be¬ 
lief  of  a  God,  whom  he  does  not  merely  call 
good,  but  of  whom  in  reality  he  believes  no¬ 
thing  befide  real  Good ,  nothing  befide  what  is 
truly  futable  to  the  exa£lefl  Chara6ler  of  Be¬ 
nignity  and  Goodnefs;  fuch  a  Perfon  believing 
Rewards  or  Retributions  in  another  Life,  muff 
believe  them  annex’d  to  real  Goodnefs  and 
Merit,  real  Villany  and  Bafenefs,  and  not  ac¬ 
cidental  Qualitys  or  Circumftances ;  in  which 
refpe&  they  cannot  properly  be  fly  I’d  Rewards 
or  Punijhments ,  but  capricious  Dijlributions  of  Hap - 
pinefs  or  Unhappinefs  to  Creatures.  Thefe  are  the 
only  Terms  on  which  the  Belief  of  a  World  to 
come,  can  happily  influence  the  Believer.  And 
on  thefe  Terms,  and  by  Virtue  of  this  Belief, 
Man  perhaps  may  retain  his  Virtue  and  In¬ 
tegrity,  even  under  the  hardefl  Thoughts  of 
human  Nature ;  when  either  by  any  ill  Cir- 
cumflance  or  untoward  Do6lrine,  he  is  brought 
to  that  unfortunate  Opinion  of  Virtue  s  being 
naturally  an  Enemy  to  Happinefs  in  Life. 
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This,  however,  is  an  Opinion  which  can¬ 
not  be  fuppos’d  confident  with  found  Theifm. 
For  whatever  be  decided  as  to  a  future  Life, 
or  the  Rewards  and  Punifhments  of  hereafter ; 
he  who,  as  a  found  Theift  believes  a  reigning 
Mind,  fovereign  in  Nature,  and  ruling  all  things 
with  the  higheft  perfection  of  Goodnefs,  as  well 
as  of  Wifdom  and  Power,  mull  neceffarily  be¬ 
lieve  Virtue  to  be  naturally  good  and  advanta¬ 
geous.  For  what  cou’d  more  ftrongly  imply 
an  unjuft  Ordinance,  a  Blot  and  Imperfection 
in  the  general  Conftitution  of  Things,  than  to 
fuppofe  Virtue  the  natural  Ill,  and  Vice  the 
natural  Good  of  any  Creature? 

And  now  laft  of  all,  there  remains  for  us  to 
conftder  a  yet  further  Advantage  to  Virtue,  in 
the  Tluijtical  Belief  above  the  Atheijlical.  The 
Propofition  may  at  firft  fight  appear  over-refin’d, 
and  of  a  fort  which  is  efteem'd  too  nicely  phi- 
lofophical.  But  after  what  has  been  already 
examin’d,  the  Subject  perhaps  may  be  more  ea- 
fily  explain’d. 

There  is  no  Creature,  according  to  what 
has  been  already  prov’d,  who  muft  not  of  ne- 
ceftity  be  ill  in  fame  degree,  by  having  any  Af¬ 
fection  or  Averfion  in  a  ftronger  degree  than  is 
futable  to  his  own  private  Good,  or  that  of  the 
Syftem  to  which  he  is  join’d.  For  in  either 
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Cafe  the  Affeblion  is  ill  and  vitious.  Now  if  a 
rational  Creature  has  that  Degree  of  Averfion 
which  is  requifite  to  arm  him  againft  any  par¬ 
ticular  Misfortune,  and  alarm  him  againft  the 
Approach  of  any  Calamity  ;  this  is  regular  and 
well.  But  if  after  the  Misfortune  is  happen’d, 
his  Averfion  continues  ftill,  and  his  Paftion  ra¬ 
ther  grows  upon  him ;  whilft  he  rages  at  the 
Accident,  and  exclaims  againft  his  private  For¬ 
tune  or  Lot ;  this  will  be  acknowledg'd  both 
vitious  in  prefent ,  and  for  the  future ;  as  it  a  fie  61s 
the  Temper,  and  difturbs  that  eafy  Courfe  of 
the  Afteflions  on  which  Virtue  and  Goodnefs 
fo  much  depend.  On  the  other  fide,  the  pa¬ 
tient  enduring  of  the  Calamity,  and  the  bear¬ 
ing  up  of  the  Mind  under  it,  muft  be  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  immediately  virtuous,  and  prefervative  of 
Virtue .  Now,  according  to  the  Hypotliefis  of 
thofe  who  exclude  a  general  Mind,  it  muft  be 
confefs  d,  there  can  nothing  happen  in  the 
Courfe  of  thinsrs  to  deferve  either  our  Admi- 

O 

ration,  and  Love,  or  our  Anger,  and  Abhor¬ 
rence.  However,  as  there  can  be  no  Satisfac¬ 
tion  at  the  beft  in  thinking  upon  what  Atoms 
and  Chance  produce;  fo  upon  difafterous  Occa- 
fions,  and  under  the  Circumftances  of  a  cala¬ 
mitous  and  hard  Fortune,  tis  fcarce  poffible 
to  prevent  a  natural  kind  of  Abhorrence  and 
Spleen,  which  will  be  entertain’d  and  kept  alive 
by  the  Imagination  of  fo  perverfe  an  Order  of 
Vol.  II.  F  Things. 
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Things.  But  in  another  Hypothefis  (that  of 
perfect  Theifm)  it  is  underflood,  “  That  whatfo- 
“  ever  the  Order  of  the  World  produces ,  is  in  the 
“  main  both  jujl  and  good.”  Therefore  in  the 
Courfe  of  Things  in  this  World,  whatever  Hard- 
fhip  of  Events  may  feem  to  force  from  any  ra¬ 
tional  Creature  a  hard  Cenfure  of  his  private 
Condition  or  Lot;  he  may  by  RefleHion  never- 
thelefs,  come  to  have  Patience,  and  to  acqui- 
efce  in  it.  Nor  is  this  all.  He  may  go  further 
{till  in  this  Reconciliation ;  and  from  the  fame 
Principle  may  make  the  Lot  it-felf  an  Object  of 
his  good  Affedlion;  whilft  he  ftrives  to  main¬ 
tain  this  generous  Fealty,  and  ftands  fo  well- 
difpos’d  towards  the  Laws  and  Government  of 
his  higher  Country. 

Such  an  Affedlion  muft  needs  create  the 
higheft  Conftancy  in  any  State  of  Sufferance*, 
and  make  us  in  the  beft  manner  fupport  what¬ 
ever  Hardfhips  are  to  be  endur’d  for  Virtue’s 
fake.  And  as  this  Affedlion  muft  of  neceffity 
eaufe  a  greater  Acquiefcence  and  Complacency 
with  refpeH  to  ill  Accidents,  ill  Men,  and  In- 
jurys;  fo  of  courfe  it  cannot  fail  of  producing 
frill  a  greater  Equality,  Gentlenefs,  and  Be¬ 
nignity  in  the  Temper,  Confequently  the 
Affe&ion  muff  be  a  truly  good  one,  and  a 
Creature  the  more  truly  good  and  virtuous,  by 
poffefTmg  it.  For  whatever  is  the  occafion  or 

means 
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means  of  more  affectionately  uniting  a  rati¬ 
onal  Creature  to  his  Part  in  Society,  and 
caufes  him  to  profecute  the  publick'Good,  or 
Intereft  of  his  Species,  with  more  Zeal  and 
AffeCtion  than  ordinary;  is  undoubtedly  the 
Caufe  of  more  than  ordinary  Virtue  in  fuch  a 
Perfon. 

This  too  is  certain;  That  the  Admiration 
and  Love  of  Order,  Harmony  and  Proportion, 
in  whatever  kind,  is  naturally  improving  to 
the  Temper,  advantageous  to  focial  AffeCtion, 
and  highly  affiflant  to  Virtue;  which  is  it-felf 
no  other  than  the  Love  of  Order  and  Beauty 
in  Society.  In  the  meaneft  SubjeCls  of  the 
World,  the  Appearance  of  Order  gains  upon 
the  Mind,  and  draws  the  AffeCiion  towards  it. 
But  if  the  Order  oj  the  World  it-felf  appears  juft 
and  beautiful;  the  Admiration  and  Efteem  of 
Order  mu  ft  run  higher,  and  the  elegant  Paf- 
fion  or  Love  of  Beauty,  which  is  fo  advanta¬ 
geous  to  Virtue,  muft  be  the  more  improv’d 
by  its  Exercife  in  fo  ample  and  magnificent  a 
SubjeH.  For  tis  impoftible  that  fuch  a  Divine 
Order  fhou’d  be  contemplated  without  *  Extafy 
and  Rapture;  fince  in  the  common  Subjects 
of  Science,  and  the  liberal  Arts,  whatever  is 
according  to  juft  Harmony  and  Proportion,  is 
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fo  tranfporting  to  thofe  who  have  any  Know¬ 
ledge  or  Practice  in  the  kind. 

Now  if  the  Subject  and  Ground  of  this  di¬ 
vine  Paffion  be  not  really  juft  or  adequate  (the 
Hypothefts  of  Theijm  being  fuppos’d  falfe)  the 
Paffion  full  in  it-felf  is  fo  far  natural  and  good, 
as  it  proves  an  Advantage  to  Virtue  and  Good- 
nefs;  according  to  what  has  been  above  de- 
monftrated.  But  if,  on  the  other  fide,  the  Sub¬ 
ject  of  this  Paffion  be  really  adequate  and  juft 
(the  Flypothefis  of  Theijm  being  real,  and  not 
imaginary)  then  is  the  Paffion  alfo  juft,  and 
becomes  abfolutely  due  and  requifite  in  every 
rational  Creature. 

HEN  C  E  we  may  determine  juftly  the  Re¬ 
lation  which  Virtue  has  to  Piety;  th efirjl 
being  not  compleat  but  in  the  latter :  Since 
where  the  latter  is  wanting,  there  can  neither 
be  the  fame  Benignity,  Firmnefs,  or  Conftancy  ; 
the  fame  good  Compofure  of  the  Affetftions, 
or  Uniformity  of  Mind. 

And  thus  the  Perfe&ion  and  Height  of  Vir¬ 
tue  muft  be  owing  to  the  Beliej  of  a  God. 
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PART  I. 

SECT.  I. 

WE  have  confider’d  what  Virtue  is,  and 
to  whom  the  Character  belongs.  It  re¬ 
mains  to  inquire,  What  Obligation  there  is  to 
Virtue;  or  what  Reafon  to  embrace  it. 

W e  have  found,  that  to  deferve  the  name 
of  good or  virtuous ,  a  Creature  muft  have  all  his 
Inclinations  and  Affedlions,  his  Difpofitions  of 
Mind  and  Temper,  futable,  and  agreeing  with 
the  Good  of  his  Kind ,  or  of  that  Syjtem  in  which 
he  is  included,  and  of  which  he  conftitutes  a 
Part.  To  hand  thus  well  affe&ed,  and  to 
have  one’s  Affetdions  right  and  intire ,  not  only 
in  refpedl  of  one’s  felf,  but  of  Society  and  the 
Publick:  This  is  ReSlitude,  Integrity,  or  Virtue. 
And  to  be  wanting  in  any  of  thefe,  or  to  have 
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their  Contrarys,  is  Depravity ,  Corruption ,  and 
Vice. 

It  has  been  already  {hewn,  that  in  the  Paf- 
fions  and  Affedlions  of  particular  Creatures, 
there  is  a  conftant  relation  to  the  Intereft  of  a 
Species ,  or  common  Mature .  This  has  been  de- 
monftrated  in  the  cafe  of  natural  Affection,  pa¬ 
rental  Kindnefs,  Zeal  for  Pofterity,  Concern 
for  the  Propagation  andNurture  of  the  Young, 
Love  of  Fellowfhip  and  Company,  Compaffion, 
mutual  Succour,  and  the  reft  of  this  kind.  Nor 
will  any-one  deny  that  this  Affedlion  of  a 
Creature  towards  the  Good  of  the  Species  or 
common  Nature,  is  as  proper  and  natural  to  him, 
as  it  is  to  any  Organ,  Part  or  Member  of  an 
Animal-Body,  or  mere  Vegetable,  to  work  in 
its  known  Courfe,  and  regular  way  of  Growth. 
Tis  not  more  natural  for  the  Stomach  todigeft, 
the  Lungs  to  breathe,  the  Glands  to  feparate 
Juices,  or  other  Intrails  to  perform  their  fe~ 
veral  Offices;  however  they  may  by  particular 
Impediments  be  fometimes  diforder’d  or  ob- 
ftnufted  in  their  Operations. 

There  being  allow’d  therefore  in  a  Creature 
fuch  Aftedlions  as  thefe  towards  the  common  Ma¬ 
ture,  or  Syjlem  of  the  Kind ,  together  with  thofe 
other  which  regard  the  private  Mature ,  or  Self- 
[fern;  it  will  appear  that  in  following  the firfl 

of 
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of  thefe  AffeClions,  the  Creature  mud  on  ma¬ 
ny  Occafions  contradict  and  go  againft  the  lat¬ 
ter.  How  elfe  fhou’d  the  Species  be  preferv’d  ? 
Or  what  wou’d  fignify  that  implanted  natural 
Affedlion,  by  which  a  Creature  thro’  fo  many 
Difficultys  and  Hazards  preferves  its  Offspring, 
and  fupports  its  Kind? 

It  may  therefore  be  imagin’d,  perhaps,  that 
there  is  a  plain  and  abfolute  Oppolition  be¬ 
tween  thefe  two  Habits  or  AffeClions.  It  may 
be  prefum  d,  that  the  purfuing  the  common 
Intereft  or  publick  Good  thro’  the  AffeClions 
of  one  kind ,  muff  be  a  hinderance  to  the  Attain¬ 
ment  of  private  Good  thro’  the  AffeClions  of 
another.  For  it  being  taken  for  granted,  that 
Hazards  and  Hardfhips,  of  whatever  fort,  are 
naturally  the  III  of  the  private  State;  and  it 
being  certainly  the  Nature  of  thofe  publick 
AffeClions  to  lead  often  to  the  greateft  Hard¬ 
ships  and  Hazards  of  every  kind ;  ’tis  prefently 
inher’d,  “  That  tis  the  Creature’s  Intereft  to 

be  without  any  publick  AffeClion  whatfo- 

/  /  *  > 

ever. 

This  we  know  for  certain;  That  all  focial 
Love,  Friendfhip,  Gratitude,  or  whatever  elfe 
is  of  this  generous  kind,  does  by  its  nature 
take  place  of  the  felf-interefting  Paflions,  draws 
us  out  of  our-felves,  and  make  us  difregardful 
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of  our-own  Convenience  and  Safety.  So  that 
according  to  a  known  *  way  of  reafoning  on 
Self-intsreji ,  that  which  is  of  a  fociai  kind  in  us, 
fhou’d  of  right  be  abolilh’d.  Thus  Kindnefs 
of  every  fort.  Indulgence,  Tendernefs,  Com- 
paihon,  and  in  Short,  all  natural  Affection 
fhou’dbe  induftrioullyfupprefs’d,and,  as  mere 
Folly,  and  Weaknefs  of  Nature,  be  refilled  and 
overcome;  that,  by  this  means,  there  might 
be  nothing  remaining  in  us,  which  was  con- 
trary  to  aairefl  Self-end ;  nothing  which  might 
hand  in  oppolition  to  a  lleddy  and  deliberate 
Purfuit  of  the  moll  narrowly  confin’d  Self -in¬ 
ter  ejl. 

According  to  this  extraordinary  Hypo- 
thehs,  it  mult  be  taken  for  granted,  “That  in 
“  the  Syltem  of  a  Kind  or  Species,  the  Intereft 
“  of  the  private  Nature  is  diretftlyoppofite  to  that 
“  of  the  common  otic ;  the  Intereft  of  Particulars 
“  diredlly  oppofite  to  that  of  the  Publick  in  gene- 

“  raid - Aftrange  Conftitution!  in  which  it 

mull  be  confefs’d  there  is  much  Diforder  and 
Untowardnefs;  unlike  to  what  we  obferve  elfe- 
where  in  Nature.  As  if  in  any  vegetable  or 
animal  Body,  the  Part  or  Member  cou’d  be 
Suppos'd  in  a  good  and  prosperous  State  as  to 
ii-felf  when  under  a  contrary  Difpofition,  and  in 
an  unnatural  Growth  or  Habit  as -to  its  W  hole. 
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Now  that  this  is  in  reality  quite  otherwife, 
we  lhall  endeavour  to  demonflrate ;  fo  as  to 
make  appear,  “That  what  Men  reprefent  as 
“  an  ill  Order  and  Conflitution  in  the  Uni- 
“  verfe,  by  making  moral  Rectitude  appear  the 
“  III,  and  Depravity  the  Good  or  Advantage  of 
“  a  Creature,  is  in  Nature  juft  the  contrary. 
“  That  to  be  well  affected  towards  the  Public k 
“  Inter ejl  and  one's  own ,  is  not  only  confident, 
“  but  infeparable  :  and  that  moral  Rectitude, 
or  Virtue ,  muft  accordingly  be  the  Advan- 
“  tage,  and  Vice  the  Injury  and  Difadvantage 
“  of  every  Creature.” 


SECT.  II. 


HERE  are  few  perhaps,  who  when  they 


X  conftdcr  a  Creature  void  of  natural  Af¬ 
fection,  and  wholly  deftitute  of  a  communi¬ 
cative  or  focial  Principle,  will  fuppofe  him,  at 
the  fame  time,  either  tolerably  happy  in  him- 
felf,  or  as  he  Hands  abroad,  with  refpedl  to 
his  Fellow-Creatures  or  Kind.  Tis  generally 
thought,  that  fuch  a  Creature  as  this,  feels  flen- 
der  Joy  in  Life,  and  finds  little  Satisfaction  in 
the  mere  fenfual  Pleafures  which  remain  with 
him,  after  the  Lofs  of  focial  Enjoyment,  and 
whatever  can  be  call’d  Humanity  or  Good-nature. 
W e  know  that  to  fuch  a  Creature  as  this,  tis 


not 
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V 

not  only  incident ,  to  be  morofe,  rancorous  and 
malignant ;  but  that,  of  necejfity ,  a  Mind  or 
Temper  thus  dehitute  of  Mildnefs  and  Benig¬ 
nity,  mull  turn  to  that  which  is  contrary,  and 
be  wrought  by  Paflions  of  a  dilferent  kind. 
Such  a  Heart  as  this  muft  be  a  continual  Seat 
of  perverfe  Inclinations  and  bitter  Averfions, 
rais’d  from  a  conhant  ill  Humour,  Sournefs, 
and  Difquiet.  The  Confcioufnefs  of  fuch  a 
Nature,  fo  obnoxious  to  Mankind,  and  to  all 
Beings  which  approach  it,  mull  overcloud  the 
Mind  with  dark  Sufpicion  and  Jealoufy,  alarm 
it  with  Fears  and  Horror,  andraife  in  it  a  con¬ 
tinual  Dillurbance,  even  in  the  moll  feeming 
fair  and  fecure  State  of  Fortune,  and  in  the 
higheh  degree  of  outward  Profperity. 

This,  as  to  the  compleat  immoral  State,  is 
what,  of  their  own  accord,  Men  readily  re¬ 
mark.  Where  there  is  this  abfolute  Degeneracy, 
this  total  Apoftacy  from  all  Candour,  Equity, 
Trail,  Sociablenefs,  or  Friendlhip;  there  are 
few  who  do  not  fee  and  acknowledge  the  Mi- 
fery  which  is  confequent.  Seldom  is  the  Cafe 
mifconhru’d,  when  at  worjl.  The  misfortune 
is,  we  look  not  on  this  Depravity,  nor  confider 
how  it  hands,  in  lefs  degrees.  The  Calamity, 
we  think,  does  not  of  necehity  hold  propor¬ 
tion  with  the  Iniuhiceor  Iniquitv.  As  if  to  be 

a  J 

-abfolutely  immoral  and  inhuman,  were  indeed 

the 
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the  greateft  misfortune  and  mifery;  but  that 
to  be  fo,  in  a  little  degree ,  fhou’d  be  no  mifery 
nor  harm  at  all!  Which  to  allow,  is  juft  as  rea- 
fonable  as  to  own,  that  ’tis  the  greateft  Ill  of 
a  Body  to  be  in  the  utmoft  manner  diftorted 
and  maim’d ;  but  that  to  lofe  the  ufe  only  of 
one  Limb,  or  to  be  impair’d  in  fome  one  Jingle 
Organ  or  Member,  is  no  Inconvenience  or  Ill 
worthy  the  leaf!  notice. 

The  Parts  and  Proportions  of  the  Mind ,  their 
mutual  Relation  and  Dependency,  the  Con¬ 
nexion  and  Frame  of  thofe  paflions  which  con- 
ftitute  the  Soul  or  Temper,  may  eafily  be  un- 
derftood  by  any-one  who  thinks  it  worth  his 
v/hile  to  ftudy  this  inward  Anatomy.  Tis  cer¬ 
tain  that  the  Order  or  Symmetry  of  this  in¬ 
ward  Part  is,  in  it-felf,  no  lefs  real  and  exatft, 
than  that  of  the  Body.  However,  ’tis  apparent 
that  few  of  us  endeavour  to  become  Anatomifis 
of  this  fort.  Nor  is  any-one  afham’d  of  the 
deepeft  Ignorance  in  fuch  a  Subject.  For  tho 
the  greateft  Mifery  and  Ill  is  generally  own’d 
to  be  from  Difpofition ,  and  Temper ;  tho  tis  al¬ 
low’d  that  Temper  may  often  change,  and  that 
it  a&ually  varys  on  many  occafions,  much  to 
our  difadvantage ;  yet  how  this  matter  is  brought 
about,  we  inquire  not.  We  never  trouble  our- 
felves  to  confider  thorowly  by  what  means  or 
methods  our  inward  Conflitution  comes  at  any 

time 
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time  to  be  impar’d  or  injur’d.  The  Solutio  Con¬ 
tinue  which  bodily  Surgeons  talk  of,  is  never 
apply’d  in  this  cafe,  by  Surgeons  of  another 
fort.  The  Notion  of  a  Whole  and  Parts  is  not 
apprehended  in  this  Science.  We  know  not 
what  the  effed  is,  of  draining  any  Affedion, 
indulging  any  wrong  Paffion,  or  relaxing  any 
proper  and  natural  Habit,  or  good  Inclination. 
Nor  can  we  conceive  how  a  particular  Adion 
fhou’d  have  fuch  a  hidden  Influence  on  the 
whole  Mind,  as  to  make  the  Perfon  an  imme¬ 
diate  Sufferer.  We  fuppofe  rather  that  a  Man 
may  violate  his  Faith,  commit  any  Wicked- 
nefs  unfamiliar  to  him  before,  engage  in  any 
Vice  or  Villany,  without  the  lead  prejudice 
to  himfelj \  or  any  Mifery  naturally  following 
from  the  ill  Adion. 

’Tis  thus  we  hear  it  often  faid,  “  Such  a 
“  Perfon  has  done  ill  indeed:  But  what  is  he 
44  the  worfefor  it?”  Yet  fpeaking  of  any  Nature 
thorowly  favage,  curd,  and  inveterate,  we  fay 
truly,  44  Such  a  one  is  a  plague  and  torment 
44  to  himfelf:”  And  we  allow,  44  That  thro 
44  certain  Humours ,  or  PaJJions ,  and  from  Tem- 
44  per,  merely,  a  Man  may  be  compleatly  mi- 
44  ferable;  let  his  outward  Circumjlances  be  ever 
44  fo  fortunate.”  Thefe  different  Judgments 
diffidently  demondrate  that  we  are  not  accuf- 
tom'd  to  think  with  much  coherency  on  thefe 

moral 
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moral  Subjects;  and  that  our  Notions,  in  this 
refpect,  are  not  a  little  confus’d,  and  contra¬ 
dictory. 

N  ow  if  the  Fabrick  of  the  Mind  or  Temper 
appear’d  fuch  to  us  as  it  really  is ;  if  we  faw  it 
impoftible  to  remove  hence  any  one  good  or 
orderly  Affection,  or  introduce  any  ill  or  disor¬ 
derly  one,  without  drawing  on,  in  fome  degree, 
that  diffolute  State,  which  at  its  height  is  con¬ 
fess’d  to  be  fo  miferable:  ’twou’d  then  undoubt¬ 
edly  be  own’d,  that  fince  no  ill,  immoral,  or 
unjuft  Action  cou’d  be  committed  without  ei¬ 
ther  a  new  inroad  and  breach  on  the  Temper 
and  Paflions,  or  a  farther  advancing  of  that 
Execution  already  begun;  whoever  did  ill,  or 
acted  in  prejudice  of  his  Integrity,  Good-na¬ 
ture,  or  Worth,  wou’d  of  neceftity  act  with 
greater  Cruelty  towards  himfelf,  than  he  who 
fcrupled  not  to  Swallow  what  was  poifonous, 
or  who  with  his  own  hands  fhou’d  voluntarily 
mangle  or  wound  his  outward  Form  or  Con- 
ftitution,  natural  Limbs  or  Body. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  III. 

IT  has  been  (hewn  before,  that  no  Animal  can 
be  faid  properly  to  aH,  otherwife  than  thro* 
Affections  or  Paffions,  fuch  as  are  proper  to  an 
Animal.  For  in  convulfiveFits,  where  a  Crea¬ 
ture  ftrikes  either  himfelf  or  others,  his  a  fim- 
ple  Mechanifm,  an  Engine,  or  Piece  of  Clock¬ 
work,  which  acts,  and  not  the  Animal. 

Whatsoever  therefore  is  done  or  acted  by 
any  Animal  as  fuch ,  is  done  only  thro’  fome 
Affection  or  Paffion,  as  of  Fear,  Love,  or  Ha¬ 
tred  moving  him. 

And  as  it  is  impoffible  that  a  weaker  Af¬ 
fection  fhou’d  overcome  a  {Longer,  fo  it  is  im¬ 
poffible  but  that  where  the  Affections  or  Paf¬ 
fions  are  ftrongeft  in  the  main,  and  form  in 
general  the  moft  confiderable  Party,  either  by 
their  Force  or  Number;  thither  the  Animal 
muft  incline:  and  according  to  this  Balance 
he  muft  be  govern'd,  and  led  to  Action. 

The  Affections  or  Paffions  which  muft  in¬ 
fluence  and  govern  the  Animal,  are  either, 

i.  The  natural  AJfeffiions,  which  lead  to  the 
Good  ofTHE  PUBLICK, 


2.  Or 
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2.  Or  the  Self- affections,  which  lead  only  to 
the  Good  of  The  Private. 

j g(  4  }  '•  f  • 

3.  O  r  fuch  as  are  neither  of  thefe ;  not  tend¬ 
ing  either  to  any  Good  of  the  Publick  or 
Private;  but  contrary-wife :  and  which  may 
therefore  be  juftly  ftyl’d  unnatural  Affections. 

S  o  that  according  as  thefe  Affections  hand, 
a  Creature  mull  be  virtuous  or  vitious,  good 
or  ill. 

The  latter  fort  of  thefe  Affections,  ’tis  evi¬ 
dent,  are  wholly  vitious.  The  two  former  may 
be  vitious  or  virtuous,  according  to  their  de¬ 
gree. 

It  may  feem  ftrange,  perhaps,  to  fpeak  of 
natural  Affections  as  too  frong,  or  of  Self-affec¬ 
tions  as  too  weak.  But  to  clear  this  Difficulty* 
we  muff  call  to  mind  what  has  been  already 
explain’d,  “  That  natural  AffeClion  may,  in  par- 

ticular  Cafes,  be  exceflive,  and  in  anunnatu- 
4'•  ral  degree:”  As  when  Pity  is  fo  overcoming 
as  to  deftroy  its  own  End,  and  prevent  the 
Succour  and  Relief  requir’d;  or  as  when  Love 
to  the  Offspring  proves  fuch  a  Fondnefs  as  de- 
flroys  the  Parent,  and  confequently  the  Off- 
fpring  it-felf.  And.  notwithffanding  it  may 
feem  harfh  to  call  that  unnatural  and  vitious , 

which 
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which  is  only  an  Extreme  of  fome  natural  and 
kind  Affection;  yet  tis  mod  certain,  that 
wherever  any  fingle  good  Affection  of  this  fort 
is  over-great,  it  muff  be  injurious  to  the  reft, 
and  detract  in  fome  meafure  from  their  Force 
and  natural  Operation.  For  a  Creature  pof- 
fefs’d  with  fuch  an  immoderate  Degree  of  Paf- 
fion,  mu  ft  of  neceffity  allow  too  much  to  that 
one ,  and  too  little  to  others  of  the  fame  Cha¬ 
racter,  and  equally  natural  and  ufeful  as  to 
their  End.  And  this  muft  neceftarily  be  the 
occafion  of  Partiality  and  Injuftice,  whilft  only 
one  Duty  or  natural  Part  is  earneftly  follow’d; 
and  other  Parts  or  Dutys  neglected,  which  flieu’d 
accompany  it,  and  perhaps  take  place  and  be 
prefer’d. 

This  may  well  be  allow’d  true  in  all  other 
refpects;  fince  even  Religion  it-felf,  con- 
fider’d  as  a  Pajjwn ,  not  of  the  Jelfifh  but  nobler 
kind,  may  in  fome  Characters  be  drain’d  be¬ 
yond  its  natural  Proportion,  and  be  faid  alfo 
to  be  in  too  high  a  degree.  For  as  the  End  of 
Religion  is  to  render  us  more  perfect,  and  ac- 
complifh’d  in  all  moral  Dutys  and  Performan¬ 
ces  ;  if  by  the  height  of  devout  Extafy  and 
Contemplation  we  are  rather  difabled  in  this  re- 
fpect,  and  render’d  more  unapt  to  the  real  Dutys 
and  Offices  of  civil  Life;  it  may  be  faid  that 
Religion  indeed  is  then  too Jlrong  in  us.  For 

how* 
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how,  poffibly,  can  we  call  this  Superstition, 
whilfl  the  Object  of  the  Devotion  is  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  juft,  and  the  Faith  orthodox?  ’Tis  only 
the  Excefs  of  Zeal,  which,  in  this  Cafe,  is  fo 
tranfporting,  as  to  render  the  devout  Perfon 
more  remifs  in  fecular  Affairs,  and  lefs  con¬ 
cern’d  for  the  inferior  and  temporal  Interefts 
of  Mankind. 

Now  as  in  particular  Cafes ,  public k  Ajfeffiion, 
on  the  one  hand,  may  be  too  high;  fo  private 
Affedion  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  too  weak.  For 
if  a  Creature  be  felf- neglectful,  and  infenfible 
of  Danger;  or  if  he  want  fuch  a  degree  of  Paf- 
fton  in  any  kind,  as  is  ufeful  to  preferve,  fuf- 
tain,  or  defend  himfelf ;  this  mu  ft  certainly  be 
efteem'd  vitious,  in  regard  of  the  Deftgn  and 
End  of  Nature.  She  her-felf  difcovers  this  in 
her  known  Method  and  ftated  Rule  of  Opera¬ 
tion.  ’Tis  certain,  that  her  provifionary  Care 
and  Concern  for  the  whole  Animal,  muft  at 
leaf!  be  equal  to  her  Concern  for  a  fmgle  Part 
or  Member.  Now  to  the  feveral  Parts  fhe  has 
given,  we  fee  proper  Affections,  futable  to 
their  Intereft  and  Security;  fo  that  even  with¬ 
out  our  Confcioufnefs;  they  act  in  their  own 
Defence,  and  for  their  own  Benefit  and  Prefer-  " 
vation.  Thus  an  Eye ,  in  its  natural  State,  fails 
not  to  fhut  together,  of  its  own  accord,  un¬ 
knowingly  to  us,  by  a  peculiar  Caution  and 
Vol.  II.  G  Timidity; 
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Timidity;  which  if  it  wanted,  however  we 
might  intend  the  Prefervation  of  our  Eye,  we 
fhou’d  not  in  effedl  be  able  to  preferve  it,  by 
any  Obfervation  or  Forecaft  of  our  own.  To 
be  wanting  thereforeffn  thofe  principal  Affec¬ 
tions,  which  refpedl  the  Good  of  the  whole 
Conftitution,  mull  be  a  Vice  and  Imperfedlion, 
as  great  furely  in  the  principal  part  (the  Soul 
or  Temper)  as  it  is  in  any  of  thofe  inferior  and 
fubordinate  parts  to  want  the  felf-preferving 
Affedlions  which  are  proper  to  them. 

And  thus  the  Affedlions  towards  private 
Good  become  neceffary  and  effential  to  Good- 
nefs.  For  tho  no  Creature  can  be  call’d  good, 
or  virtuous,  merely  for  poffeffing  thefe  Affec¬ 
tions;  yet  fince  it  is  impohible  that  the  pub- 
lick  Good,  or  Good  of  the  Syftem,  can  be  pre¬ 
fer/ d  without  them;  it  follows  that  a  Crea¬ 
ture  really  wanting  in  them,  is  in  reality  want¬ 
ing  in  fome  degree  to  Goodnefs  and  natural 
Redlitude;  and  may  thus  be  efteem’d  vitious 
and  defedlive. 

’Tis  thus  we  fay  of  a  Creature,  in  a  kind 
way  of  Reproof,  that  he  is  too  good;  when  his 
Affedlion  towards  others  is  fo  warm  and  zea¬ 
lous,  as  to  carry  him  even  beyond  his  Part ; 
or  when  he  really  adls  beyond  it,  not  thro’  too 
warm  a  Paffion  of  that  fort,  but  thro’  an  over¬ 
cool 
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cool  one  of  another,  or  thro’  want  of  fome 
Self-paffion  to  reflrain  him  within  due  Bounds. 

It  may  be  obj  edited  here,  that  the  having 
the  natural  Affections  too  ftrong,  (where  the 
Self-affeCtions  are  overmuch  fo)  or  the  having 
the  Self-afieCtions  defective  or  weak,  (where 
the  natural  Affections  are  alfo  weak)  may  prove 
upon  occafion  the  only  Caufe,  of  a  Creature  s 
aCting  honeftly  and  in  moral  proportion.  For, 
thus,  one  who  is  to  a  fault  regardlefs  of  his 
Life,  may  with  the  fmalleft  degree  of  natural 
AffeCtion  do  all  which  can  be  expelled  from 
the  higheft  Pitch  of  focial  Love,  or  zealous 
Friendfhip.  And  thus,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
Creature  exceffively  timorous  may,  by  as  ex¬ 
ceeding  a  degree  of  natural  AffeCtion,  perform 
whatever  the  perfeCteft  Courage  is  able  to  in- 
fpire. 

T o  this  it  is  anfwer  d.  That  whenever  we 
arraign  any  Paffion  as  too  Jtrong ,  or  complain 
of  any  as  too  weak ;  we  mult  fpeak  with  refpecd 
to  a  certain  Conftitution  or  GEconomy  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  Creature,  or  Species.  For  if  a  Pallion, 
leading  to  any  right  end,  be  only  fornuch  the 
more  ferviceable  andeffedual,  for  being  ftrong; 
if  we  may  be  affur’d  that  the  ftrength  of  it 
will  not  be  the  occafion  of  any  difturbance 
within,  nor  of  any  difproportion  between  it- 

G  2  felf 
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felf  and  other  Affe&ions;  then  confequently 
the  Paffion,  however  ftrong,  cannot  be  con¬ 
demn’d  as  vitious.  But  if  to  have  all  the  Paf¬ 
fions  in  equal  proportion  with  it,  be  what  the 
Conftitution  of  the  Creature  cannot  bear;  fo 
that  only  fome  Paffions  are  rais’d  to  this  height, 
whilft  others  are  not,  nor  can  poffibly  be 
wrought  up  to  the  fame  proportion ;  then  may 
thofe  ftrong  Paffions,  tho  of  the  better  kind, 
be  call’d  exceffive.  For  being  in  unequal  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  others,  and  cauling  an  ill  Ba¬ 
lance  in  the  Affection  at  large,  they  muft  of 
courfe  be  the  occafion  of  Inequality  in  the 
Conduct,  and  incline  the  Party  to  a  wrong 
moral  Pradlice. 

B  u  T  to  fhew  more  particularly  what  is  meant 
by  the  OEconomy  of  the  Paffions ,  from  Inftances 
in  the  Species  or  *  Kinds  below  us.  As  for  the 
Creatures  who  have  no  manner  of  Power  or 
Means  given  them  by  Nature  for  their  defence 
againft  Violence,  nor  any- thing  by  which  they 
can  make  themfelves  formidable  to  fuch  as  in¬ 
jure  or  offend  them;  ’tis  neceffary  they  fhou’d 
have  an  extraordinary  degree  of  Fear,  but  little 
or  no  Animofity,  fuch  as  might  caufe  ’em  to 
make  refiftance,  or  incline  ’em  to  delay  their 
Flight.  For  in  this  their  Safety  lies,  and  to 


*  Infra,  p.  13 1 ,  307,  8,  9,  See.  And  VOL.  III.  ,.  216,  217,  8cc. 
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this  the  Paflion  of  Fear  is  ferviceable,  by  keep¬ 
ing  the  Senfes  on  the  watch,  and  holding  the 
Spirits  in  readinefs  to  give  the  ftart. 

And  thus  Timor oufnefs,  and  an  habitual 
ftrong  Paflion  of  Fear,  may  be  according  to  the 
0 Economy  of  a  particular  Creature,  both  with 
refpedl  to  himfelf,  and  to  the  reft  of  his  Spe¬ 
cies.  On  the  other  hand,  Courage  may  be  con¬ 
trary  to  his  0 Economy ,  and  therefore  vicious. 
Even  in  one  and  the  fame  Species,  this  is  by 
Nature  differently  order’d,  with  refpedl  to  dif¬ 
ferent  Sexes,  Ages,  and  Growths.  The  tamer 
Creatures  of  the  grazing  kind,  who  live  in 
Herds,  are  different  from  the  wilder,  who  herd 
not,  but  live  in  Pairs  only,  apart  from  Com¬ 
pany,  as  is  natural  and  futable  to  their  rapa¬ 
cious  Life.  Yet  is  there  found,  even  among 
the  former  inoffenfive  kind,  a  Courage  propor¬ 
tionable  to  their  Make  and  Strength.  At  a 
time  of  danger,  when  the  whole  Herd  flies,  the 
Bull  alone  makes  head  againft  the  Lion,  or 
whatever  other  invading  Beaft  of  Prey,  and 
fhews  himfelf  confcious  of  his  Make.  Even 
the  Female  of  this  kind  is  arm’d,  we  fee,  by 
Nature,  in  fome  degree,  to  refill  violence;  fo 
as  not  to  fly  a  common  Danger.  As  for  a 
Hind,  or  Doe,  or  any  other  inoffenfive  and 
mere  defencelefs  Creature;  ’tis  no  wav  unna- 
tural  or  vitious  in  them,  when  the  Enemy  ap- 
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proaches,  to  defert  their  Offspring,  and  fly  for 
Safety.  But  for  Creatures  who  are  able  to 
make  Refiftance,  and  are  by  Nature  arm’d  of- 
fenflvely;  be  they  of  the  pooreft  InfeCt-kind, 
fuch  as  Bees  or  Wafps;  ’tis  natural  to  ’em  to 
be  rouz’d  with  Fury,  and  at  the  hazardof  their 
Lives,  oppofe  any  Enemy  or  Invader  of  their 
Species.  For  by  this  known  Paflion  in  the 
Creature,  the  Species  it-felf  is  fecur’d;  when 
by  Experience  ’tis  found  that  the  Creature,  tho 
unable  to  repel  the  Injury,  yet  voluntarily  ex- 
pofes  his  Life  for  the  Punifhment  of  the  inva¬ 
der;  and  fuffers  not  his  Kind  to  be  injur’d 
with  Impunity.  And  of  all  other  Creatures, 
Man  is  in  this  Senfe  the  mofl  formidable :  fince 
if  he  thinks  it  juft  and  exemplary,  he  may  pof- 
fibly  in  his  own,  or  in  his  Country’s  Caufe, 
revenge  an  Injury  on  any-one  living;  and  by 
throwing  away  his  own  Life  (if  he  be  refolute 
to  that  degree)  is  almoft  certain  Mafter  of  ano¬ 
ther’s,  however  ftrongly  guarded.  Examples 
of  this  nature  have  often  ferv’dto  reftrain  thofe 
in  Power,  from  ufing  it  to  the  utmoft  Extent, 
and  urging  their  Inferiors  to  Extremity. 

Upon  the  whole:  It  may  be  faid  properly 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  Affections  or  Paflions 
in  an  Animal-Conftitution,  as  with  the  Cords 
or  Strings  of  a  Mufical  Inftrument.  Ifthefe,  tho 
in  ever  fo  juft  proportion  one  to  another,  are 
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ftrain’d  beyond  a  certain  degree,  tis  more  than 
the  Inftrument  will  bear:  The  Lute  or  Lyre 
is  abus’d,  and  its  Effect  loft.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  while  fome  of  the  Strings  are  duly 
ftrain’d,  others  are  not  wound  up  to  their  due 
proportion;  then  is  the  Inftrument  ftillin  dis¬ 
order,  and  its  Part  ill  perform’d.  The  feveral 
Species  of  Creatures  are  like  different  forts  of 
Iuftruments:  And  even  in  the  fame  Species  of 
Creatures  (as  in  the  fame  fort  of  Inftrument) 
one  is  not  intirely  like  the  other ,  nor  will  the 
fame  Strings  fit  each.  The  fame  degree  of 
Strength  which  winds  up  one,  and  fits  the  fe¬ 
veral  Strings  to  a  juft  Harmony  and  Confort, 
may  in  another  burft  both  the  Strings  and  In¬ 
ftrument  it-felf.  Thus  Men  who  have  the  live- 
lieft  Senfe,  and  are  the  eafieft  affected  with 
Pain  or  Pleafure,  have  need  of  the  ftrongeft  In¬ 
fluence  or  Force  of  other  Affections,  fuch  as 
Tendernefs,  Love,  Sociablenefs,  Compaflion, 
in  order  to  preferve  a  right  Balance  within , 
and  to  maintain  them  in  their  Duty,  and  in  the 
juft  performance  of  their  Part:  whilft  others, 
who  are  of  a  cooler  Blood,  or  lower  Key,  need 
not  the  fame  Allay  or  Counterpart ;  nor  are 
made  by  Nature  to  feel  thofe  tender  and  in- 
dearing  Affections  in  fo  exquifite  a  degree. 

It  might  be  agreeable,  one  wou’d  think,  to 
inquire  thus  into  the  different  Tunings  of  the  Paf- 
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fions,  the  various  Mixtures  and  Allays  by  which 
Men  become  fo  different  from  one  another. 
For  as  the  higheft  Improvements  of  Temper 
are  made  in  human  kind ;  fo  the  greater!  Cor¬ 
ruptions  and  Degeneracys  are  difcoverable  in 
this  Race.  In  the  other  Species  of  Creatures  a- 
round  us,  there  is  found  generally  an  exadf 
Proportionablenefs,  Conflancy  and  Regularity 
in  all  their  Paffions  and  Affedlions;  no  failure 
in  the  care  of  the  Offspring,  or  of  the  Society, 
to  which  they  are  united;  no  Proflitution  of 
themfelves;  no  Intemperance,  or  Excefs,  in 
any  kind.  The  fmaller  Creatures,  who  live 
as  it  were  in  Citys  (as  Bees  and  Ants)  conti¬ 
nue  the  fame  Train  and  Flarmony  of  Life : 
Nor  are  they  ever  falfe  to  thofe  Affedlions, 
which  move,  them  to  operate  towards  their 
Publick  Good.  Even  thofe  Creatures  of  Prey, 
who  live  the  fartheff  out  of  Society,  maintain, 
we  fee,  fuch  a  Condudl  towards  one  another, 
as  is  exadily  futable  to  the  Good  of  their  own 
Species.  Whilft  Man,  notwithflanding  the  Ah 
fiflance  of  Religion,  and  the  Diredlion  of  Laws, 
is  often  found  to  live  in  lefs  conformity  with 
Nature;  and  by  means  of  Religion  it-felf,  is 
often  render’d  the  more  barbarous  and  inhu¬ 
man.  Marks  are  fet  on  Men:  Diftindlions 
form’d:  Opinions  decreed,  under  the  fevered 
Penaltys:  Antipathys  inffill’d,  and  Averfions 
rais’d  in  Men  againft  the  generality  of  their 

own 
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own  Species.  So  that  ’tis  hard  to  find  in  any 
Region  a  human  Society  which  has  human 
Laws.  No  wonder  if  in  fuch  Societys  ’tis  fo 
hard  to  find  a  Man  who  lives  naturally, 
and  as  a  Man. 

BUT  having  fhewn  what  is  meant  by  a  Paf- 
fion’s  being  in  too  high ,  or  in  too  low  a  degree; 
and  that,  “  To  have  any  natural  Affe&ion  too 
“  high,  or  anySelf-affe6lion  too  low,”  tho  it  be 
often  approv’d  as  Virtue ,  is  yet,  ftriUly  fpeak- 
ing,  a  Vice  and  Imperfection:  we  come  now  to 
the  plainer  and  more  effential  part  of  Vice, 
and  which  alone  deferves  to  be  confider’d  as 
fuch:  that  is  to  fay. 

„  / 

1.  “  When  either  the  publick  AffecHons  are 
“  weak  or  deficient. 

f 

2.  u  Or  the  private  and  Self-affe&ions  too 
ct  flrong. 

3.  Or  that  fuch  Affetfiions  arife  as  are 
“  neither  of  thefe,  nor  in  any  degree  tending 
“  to  the  Support  either  of  the  publick  or  pri- 
“  vate  Syftem.” 

Otherwise  than  thus ,  it  is  impoflible  any 
Creature  can  be  fuch  as  we  call  ill  or  viti- 
ous.  So  that  if  once  we  prove  that  it  is  real- 
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ly  not  the  Creature’s  Intereft  to  be  thus  vitioujly 
affe#ed,  but  contrariwife ;  we  fhall  then  have 
prov’d,  44  That  it  is  his  Intereft  to  be  wholly 
44  Good  and  V irtuous  Since  in  a  whole- 
fom  and  found  State  of  his  Affe&ions,  fuch  as 
we  have  defcrib’d,  he  cannot  poflibly  be  other 
than  found,  good  and  virtuous,  in  his  Acdion 
and  Behaviour. 

Our  Bulinefs,  therefore,  will  be,  to  prove; 

I.  14  T  hat  to  have  the  Natural,  Kindly, 
44  or  Generous  Affection  strong  andpower- 
4  4 /id  towards  the  Good  of  the  Publick ,  is  to  have 
'44  the  chief  Means  and  Power  of  Self-enjoyment.  ” 
And,  44  That  to  want  them ,  is  certain  Mifery  and 
44  IIU- 

II.  44  That  to  have  The  Private  or  Self- 
44  affections  too firong ,  or  beyond  their  degree 
44  of  Subordinacy  to  the  kindly  and  natural ,  is  alfo 
4c  miferable.” 

III.  And,  44  That  to  have  The  Unnatural 
44  Affections  [viz.  fuch  as  are  neither  founded 
44  on  the  Intereft  of  the  Kind,  or  Publick;  nor 
44  of  the  private  Perfon,  or  Creature  himfelf)  is 
44  to  be  miferable  in  the  higheft  degree.” 


PART 
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PART  II. 


SECT.  I. 

TO  begin  therefore  with  this  Proof,  “That 
44  to  have  the  Natural  Affections 
“  (fuch  as  are  founded  in  Love,  Complacency, 
41  Good-will,  and  in  a  Sympathy  with  the 
44  Kind  or  Species)  is  to  have  the  chief 
44  Means  and  Power  of  Self-enjoyment: 
44  And  That  to  want  them  is  certain 
44  Misery  and  III.’5 

• 

W e  may  inquire,  firlf,  what  thofe  are,  which 
we  call  Pleasures  or  Satisfactions ;  from  whence 
Happinefs  is  generally  computed.  They  are 
(according  to  the  common  diftinction)  Satis¬ 
factions  and  Pleafures  either  of  the  Body ,  or  of 
the  Mind. 


That  the  latter  of  thefe  Satisfactions  are  the 
greatejl ,  is  allow’d  by  moft  People,  and  may  be 
prov’d  by  this:  That  whenever  the  Mind, 
having  conceiv’d  a  high  Opinion  of  the  Worth 
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of  any  Action  or  Behaviour,  has  receiv’d  the 
ftrongeft  Impreffion  of  this  fort,  and  is  wrought 
up  to  the  higheft  pitch  or  degree  of  Paflion  to¬ 
wards  the  Subject;  at  fuch  time  it  fets  itfelf 
above  all  bodily  Pain  as  well  as  Pleafure,  and 
can  be  no-way  diverted  from  its  purpofe  by  Flat¬ 
tery  or  Terror  of  any  kind.  Thus  we  fee  Indians, 
Barbarians ,  Malefactors,  and  even  the  moft  exe¬ 
crable  Villains,  for  the  fake  of  a  particular  Gang 
or  Society,  or  thro  fome  cherifh’d  Notion  or 
Principle  of  Honour  or  Gallantry,  Revenge,  or 
Gratitude,  embrace  any  manner  of  Hardfhip, 
and  defy  Torments  and  Death.  Whereas,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  Perfon  being  plac’d  in  all 
the  happy  Circumftances  of  outward  Enjoy¬ 
ment,  furrounded  with  every  thing  which  can 
allure  or  charm  the  Senfe,  and  being  then  ac¬ 
tually  in  the  very  moment  of  fuch  a  plealing 
Indulgence;  yet  no  fooner  is  there  any  thing 
amifs  within,  no  fooner  has  he  conceiv’d  any 
internal  Ail  or  Diforder,  any  thing  inwardly  vex¬ 
atious  or  diftemper’d,  than  inftantly  his  En¬ 
joyment  ceafes,  the  pleafure  of  Senfe  is  at  an 
end ;  and  every  means  of  that  fort  becomes  in¬ 
effectual,  and  is  rejected  as  uneafy,  and  fub- 
jeCt  to  give  Diftafte. 

The  Pleafures  of  the  Mind  being  allow’d, 
therefore,  fuperior  to  thofe  of  the  Body ;  it 
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follows,  “  That  whatever  can  create  in  any 
“  intelligent  Being  a  conftant  flowing  Series 
“  or  Train  of  mental  Enjoyments,  or  Pleafures 
*•  of  the  Mind,  is  more  conflderable  to  his 
“  Happinefs,  than  that  which  can  create  to 

him  alike  conftant  Courfe  or  Train  of  fenfual 
“  Enjoyments,  or  Pleafures  of  the  Body.” 

Now  the  mental  Enjoyments  are  either  ac¬ 
tually  the  very  natural  Affections  themfelves  in  their 
immediate  Operation:  Or  they  wholly  in  a  man¬ 
ner  proceed  from  them ,  and  are  no  other  than 
their  EffeEls. 

If  fo;  it  follows,  that  the  natural  Affe&ions 
duly  eftablifti’d  in  a  rational  Creature,  being 
the  only  means  which  can  procure  him  a  con¬ 
ftant  Series  or  Succeflion  of  the  mental  En¬ 
joyments,  they  are  the  only  means  which 
can  procure  him  a  certain  and  folid  Happi¬ 
nefs. 

NOW,  in  the  firft  place,  to  explain,  “How 
“  much  the  natural  Affections  are  in  themfelves  the 
“  higheft  Pleafures  and  Enjoyments There  fhou’d 
methinks  be  little  need  of  proving  this  to  any¬ 
one  of  human  Kind,  who  has  ever  known  the 
Condition  of  the  Mind  under  a  lively  Affec¬ 
tion  of  Love,  Gratitude,  Bounty,  Generoftty, 
Pity,  Succour,  or  whatever  elfe  is  of  a  facial 

or 
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or  friendly  fort.  He  who  has  ever  fo  little 
Knowledge  of  human  Nature,  is  fenfible  what 
pleafure  the  Mind  perceives  when  it  is  touch’d 
in  this  generous  way.  The  difference  we  find 
between  Solitude  and  Company,  between  a 
common  Company  and  that  of  Friends;  the 
reference  of  almoft  all  our  Pleafures  to  mutual 
Converfe,  and  the  dependence  they  have  on 
Society  either  prefent  or  imagin’d;  all  thefe 
are  fufficient  Proofs  in  our  Behalf. 

How  much  the  focial  Pleafures  are  fuperior 
to  any  other,  may  be  known  by  vihble  Tokens 
and  Effects.  The  very  outward  Features,  the 
Marks  and  Signs  which  attend  this  fort  of  Joy, 
are  expreffive  of  a  more  intenfe,  clear,  and  un- 
dillurb’d  Pleafure,  than  thofe  which  attend  the 
Satisfaction  of  Thirff,  Hunger,  and  other  ar¬ 
dent  Appetites.  But  more  particularly  hill 
may  this  Superiority  be  known,  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  Prevalence  and  Afcendency,  of  this  fort 
of  Affection  over  all  befides.  Where-ever  it 
prefents  it-felf  with  any  advantage,  it  filences 
and  appeafes  every  other  Motion  of  Pleafure. 
No  Joy,  merely  of  Senfe,  can  be  a  Match  for 
it.  Whoeyer  is  Judge  of  both  the  Pleafures,  will 
ever  give  the  preference  to  the  former.  But  to 
be  able  to  judge  of  both,  ’tis  neceffary  to  have 
a  Senfe  of  each.  The  honeft  Man  indeed  can 
judge  of fenfual  Pleafure ,  and  knows,  its  utmoff 

Force 
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Force.  For  neither  is  his  Tafte,  or  Senfe,  the 
duller;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  more  intenfe 
and  clear,  on  the  account  of  his  Temperance, 
and  a  moderate  Ufe  of  Appetite.  But  the  im¬ 
moral  and  profligate  Man  can  by  no  means  be 
allow’d  a  good  Judge  of focial  Pleafure ,  to  which 
he  is  fo  mere  a  Stranger  by  his  Nature. 

Nor  is  it  any  Obje&ion  here;  That  in  ma¬ 
ny  Natures  the  good  Affedlion,  tho  really  pre- 
fent,  is  found  to  be  of  infufRcient  force.  For 
where  it  is  not  in  its  natural  degree ,  tis  the  fame 
indeed  as  if  it  were  not ,  or  had  never  been.  The 
lefs  there  is  of  this  good  Affedlion  in  any  un¬ 
toward  Creature,  the  greater  the  wonder  is, 
that  it  fhou’d  at  any  time  prevail ;  as  in  the  ve¬ 
ry  worft  of  Creatures  it  fometimes  will.  And 
if  it  prevails  but  for  once,. in  any  Jingle  Inftance; 
it  fhews  evidently,  that  if  the  Affe&ion  were 
thorowly  experienc’d  or  known,  it  wou’d  pre¬ 
vail  in  all. 

Thus  the  Charm  of  kind  Affecflion  is  fupe- 
rior  to  all  other  Pleafure  :  fince  it  has  the  pow¬ 
er  of  drawing  from  every  other  Appetite  or  In¬ 
clination.  And  thus  in  the  Cafe  of  Love  to 
the  Offspring,  and  a  thoufand  other  Inftances, 
the  Charm  is  found  to  operate  fo  ftrongly  on  the 
Temper,  as,  in  the  midft  of  other  Temptati¬ 
ons,  to  render  it  fufceptible  of  this  Paflion 

alone; 
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alone-;  which  remains  as  the  Majler-Pleafure and 
Conqueror  of  the  reft. 

There  is  no-one  who,  by  the  leaft  progrefs 
in  Science  or  Learning,  has  come  to  know 
barely  the  Principles  of  Mathematicks ,  but  has 
found,  that  in  the  exercife  of  his  Mind  on  the 
Difcoverys  he  there  makes,  tho  merely  of  fpe- 
culative  Truths,  he  receives  a  Pleafure  and  De¬ 
light  fuperior  to  that  of  Senfe.  When  we 
have  thorowly  fearch’d  into  the  nature  of  this 
contemplative  Delight,  we  fhall  find  it  of  a 
kind  which  relates  not  in  the  leaft  to  any  pri¬ 
vate  Intereftof  the  Creature,  nor  has  for  its  Ob¬ 
ject  any  Self-good  or  Advantage  of  the  private 
Syftem.  The  Admiration,  Joy,  or  Love,  turns 
wholly  upon  what  is  exterior,  and  foreign 
to  our-felves.  And  tho  the  refle&ed  Joy  or 
Pleafure,  which  arifes  from  the  notice  of  this 
Pleafure  once  perceiv’d,  may  be  interpreted  a 
Self-paJJion ,  or  interejted  Regard:  yet  the  original 
Satisfa&ion  can  be  no  other  than  what  refults 
from  the  Love  of  Truth,  Proportion,  Order, 
and  Symmetry,  in  the  Things  without.  If  this 
be  the  Cafe,  the  Paflion  ought  in  reality  to  be 
rank’d  with  natural  Affettion.  For  having  no 
Obje6l  within  the  compafs  of  the  private  Syf¬ 
tem;  it  muft  either  be  efteem’d  fupe'rfluous 
and  unnatural  (as  having  no  tendency  towards 
the  Advantage  or  Good  of  any  thing  in  Na¬ 
ture) 
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ture)  or  it  muft  be  judg’d  to  be,  what  it  truly 
is,  *  “  A  natural  Joy  in  the  Contemplation  of 
14  thofe  Numbers ,  that  Harmony ,  Proportion ,  and 
11  Concord ,  which  fupports  theuniverfal  Nature, 

“  and  iseflential  in  the  Conftitution  and  Form 
44  of  every  particular  Species,  or  Order  of  Be- 
4  mgs. 

But  this  fpeculative  Pleafure,  however  con- 
fiderable  and  valuable  it  may  be,  or  however 
fuperior  to  any  Motion  of  mere  Senfe ;  muft 
yet  be  far  furpafs’d  by  virtuous  Motion ,  and  the 
Exercfe  of  Benignity  and  Goodnefs;  where,  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  moft  delightful  Affe6lion  of  the 
Soul,  there  is  join’d  a  pleaftng  Aflent  and  Ap¬ 
probation  of  the  Mind  to  what  is  a<fted  in  this, 
good  Difpofition  and  honeft  Bent.  For  where 
is  there  on  Earth  a  fairer  Matter  of  Speculati¬ 
on,  a  goodlier  View  or  Contemplation,  than 
that  of  a  beautiful ,  proportion’d ,  and  becoming  Ac¬ 
tion  P  Or  what  is  there  relating  to  us,  of  which 
the  Confcioufnefs  and  Memory  is  more  folidly 
and  laftingly  entertaining? 

We  may  obferve  that  in  the  Paftion  of  Love 
between  the  Sexes,  where,  together  with  the 
Affection  of  a  vulgar  fort,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  the  kind  and  friendly,  the  Senfe  or  Feeling  of 
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this  latter  is  in  reality  fuperior  to  the  former ; 
fince  often  thro’  this  Affection,  and  for  the  fake 
of  the  Perfon  belov’d,  the  greateft  Hardfhips 
in  the  World  have  been  fubmitted  to,  and  even 
Death  it-felf  voluntarily  imbrac’d,  without  any 
expected  Compenfation.  For  where  fhou’d  the 
Ground  of  fuch  an  Expectation  lie  ?  Not  here , 
in  this  World  furely;  for  Death  puts  an  end  to 
all.  Nor  yet  hereafter ,  in  any  other :  for  who 
has  ever  thought  of  providing  a  Heaven  or  fu¬ 
ture  Recompence  for  the  fuffering  Virtue  of 
Lovers  ? 

We  may  obferve,  withal,  in  favour  of  the 
natural  Affections,  that  it  is  not  only  when  Joy 
and  Sprightlinefs  are  mix’d  with  them,  that 
they  carry  a  real  Enjoyment  above  that  of  the 
fenfual  kind.  The  very  Difturbances  which 
belong  to  natural  Affection,  tho  they  may  be 
thought  wholly  contrary  to  Pleafure,  yield  ftill 
a  Contentment  and  Satisfaction  greater  than 
the  Pleafures  of  indulg’d  Senfe.  And  where 
a  Series  or  continu’d  Succeffion  of  the  tender 
and  kind  Affections  can  be  carry’d  on,  even 
thro’ Fears,  Horrors,  Sorrows,  Griefs ;  the  Emo¬ 
tion  of  the  Soul  is  ftill  agreeable.  We  conti¬ 
nue  pleas’d  even  with  this  melancholy  Afpect 
or  Senfe  of  Virtue.  Here  Beauty  fupports  it- 
felf  under  a  Cloud,  and  in  the  midft  of  fur- 
roundingTalamitys.  For  thus,  when  by  mere 
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Illufion,  as  in  a  Tragedy ,  the  Paffions  of  this 
kind  are  fkilfully  excited  in  us ;  we  prefer  the 
Entertainment  to  any  other  of  equal  duration. 
We  find  by  our-felves,  that  the  moving  our 
Paffions  in  this  mournful  way,  the  engaging 
them  in  behalf  of  Merit  and  Worth,  and  the 
exerting  whatever  we  have  of  focial  Affe<ffion, 
and  human  Sympathy,  is  of  the  higheft  Delight; 
and  affords  a  greater  Enjoyment  in  the  way  of 
Thought  and  Sentiment ,  than  any  thing  befides 
can  do  in  a  way  of  Senfe  and  common  Appetite . 
And  after  this  manner  it  appears,  “How  much 
“  the  mental  Enjoyments  are  actually  the  very  natu- 
“  ral  Affections  themf elves." 

NOW,  in  the  next  place,  to  explain,  “  How 
*■  they  proceed  from  them ,  as  their  natural  Ef- 
“  feds:"  we  may  confider  firft,  That  the  Ef¬ 
fects  of  Love  or  kind  Affe&ion,  in  a  way  of 
mental  Pleafure,  are,  “  An  Enjoyment  of  Good 
“  by  Communication.  A  receiving  it ,  as  it  were ,  by 
“  Reflection ,  or  by  way  of  Participation  in  the  Good 
“  of  others."  And  “  A  pleafing  Confcioufnefs  of 
“  the  aClual  Love ,  merited  Efleem  or  Approbation 
“  of  others." 

How  confiderable  a  part  of  Happinefs  ari- 
fes  from  the  former  of  thefe  Effects ,  will  be  ea- 
fily  apprehended  by  one  who  is  not  exceeding¬ 
ly  ill-natur’d.  It  will  be  confider’d  how  ma* 
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ny  the  Pleafures  are,  of  Jharing  Contentment  and 
Delight  with  others ;  of  receiving  it  in  Fellowfhip 
and  Company;  and  gathering  it,  in  a  manner, 
from  the  pleas’d  and  happy  States  of  thofe 
around  us,  from  accounts  and  relations  of 
fuch  Plappinelfes,  from  the  very  Countenan¬ 
ces,  Gedures,  Voices  and  Sounds,  even  of  Crea¬ 
tures  foreign  to  our  Kind,  whofe  Signs  of  Joy 
and  Contentment  we  can  any-way  difcern.  So 
infinuating  are  thefe  Pleafures  of  Sympathy, 
and  fo  widely  diffus’d  thro’  our  whole  Lives, 
that  there  is  hardly  fuch  a  thing  as  Satisfaction 
or  Contentment,  of  which  they  make  not  an 
effential  part. 

As  for  that  other  Ejfedl  of  focial  Love,  viz. 
the  Conjcionfnefs  of  merited  Kindnefs  or  Efieem ;  ’tis 
not  difficult  to  perceive  how  much  this  avails 
in  mental  Pleafure,  and  conditutes  the  chief 
Enjoyment  and  Happinefs  of  thofe  who  are, 
in  the  narrowed  fenfe,  voluptuous.  How  na¬ 
tural  is  it  for  the  mod  felfifh  among  us,  to  be 
continually  drawing  fome  fort  of  Satisfaction 
from  a  Character,  and  pleafing  our-felves  in 
the  Fancy  of  deferv’d  Admiration  and  Edeem? 
For  tho  it  be  mere  Fancy,  we  endeavour  dill 
to  believe  it  Truth,  and  Hatter  our-felves,  all 
we  can,  with  the  Thought  of  Merit  of  fome 
kind,  and  the  Perfuafion  of  our  deferving  well 
from  fome  few  at  lead,  with  whom  we  happen 

to 
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to  have  a  more  intimate  and  familiar  Com¬ 
merce. 

What  Tyrant  is  there,  what  Robber,  or 
open  Violater  of  the  Laws  of  Society,  who  has 
not  a  Companion,  or  fome  particular  Set,  ei¬ 
ther  of  his  own  Kindred,  or  fuch  as  he  calls 
Friends ;  with  whom  he  gladly  (hares  his  Good ; 
in  whofe  Welfare  he  delights ;  and  whofe  Joy 
and  Satisfaction  he  makes  his  own f  What  Per- 
fon  in  the  world  is  there,  who  receives  not 
fome  Imprehions  from  the  Flattery  or  Kindnefs 
of  fuch  as  are  familiar  with  him  ?  Tis  to  this 
foothing  Hope  and  Expectation  of  Friendfhip, 
that  almoft  all  our  Actions  have  fome  refe¬ 
rence.  ’Tis  this  which  goes  thro’  our  whole 
Lives,  and  mixes  it-felf  even  with  mod  of  our 
Vices.  Of  this.  Vanity ,  Ambition ,  and  Luxury , 
have  a  (hare  ;  and  many  other  Diforders  of  our 
Life  partake.  Even  the  unchafteft  Love  bor¬ 
rows  largely  from  this  Source.  So  that  were 
Pleafure  to  be  computed  in  the  fame  way  as 
other  things  commonly  are ;  it  might  properly 
be  faid,  that  out  of  thefe  two  Branches  (viz. 
Community  or  Participation  in  the  Pleafures  of  others, 
and  Belief  of  meriting  well  from  others)  wou’d 
arife  more  than  nine  Tenths  of  whatever  is  en¬ 
joy  d  in  Life.  And  thus  in  the  main  Sum  of 
Happinefs,  there  is  fc  arce  a  fingle  Article,  but 
what  derives  it-felf  from  focial  Love,  and  de- 
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pends  immediately  on  the  natural  and  kind 
Affections. 

A 

Now  fuch  as  Causes  are,  fuch  mull  be 
their  Effects.  And  therefore  as  natural  Af¬ 
fection  or  focial  Love  is  perfect,  or  imperfect ;  fo 
mull  be  the  Content  and  Happinefs  depending  on 
it. 


BUT  left  any  Ihou’d  imagine  with  themfelves 
that  an  inferior  Degree  of  natural  Affection,  or 
an  imperfeCt  partial  Regard  of  this  fort,  can  fup- 
ply  the  place  of  an  mti$e,Jineere,  and  truly  mo¬ 
ral  one;  left  a  fmall  Tincture  of  focial  Inclina¬ 
tion  Ihou’d  be  thought  fufficient  to  anfwer  the 
End  of  Pleafure  in  Society,  and  give  us  that 
Enjoyment  of  Participation  and  Community  which 
is  fo  effential  to  our  Happinefs ;  we  may  con- 
ficler  firft,  That  Partial  Affection,  or  foci¬ 
al  Love  in  part ,  without  regard  to  a  compleat 
Society  or  Whole ,  is  in  it-felf  an  Inconfiftency, 
and  implies  an  abfolute  Contradiction.  What¬ 
ever  Affection  we  have,  towards  any  thing  be- 
fides  our-felves;  if  it  be  not  of  the  natural  fort 
towards  the  Syftem,  or  Kind ;  it  muft  be  of  all 
other  Affections,  the  moft  dijfociable ,  and  de- 
ftruCtive  of  the  Enjoyments  of  Society:  If  it  be 
really  of  the  natural  fort,  and  apply’d  only  to 
fome  one  Part  of  Society,  or  of  a  Species,  but 
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not  to  the  Species  or  Society  it-Jelf;  there  can 
be  no  more  account  given  of  it,  than  of  the 
moft  odd,  capricious,  or  humourfom  Paflion 
which  may  arife.  The  Perfon,  therefore,  who 
is  confcious  of  this  AffeCtion,  can  be  confcious 
of  no  Merit  or  Worth  on  the  account  of  it. 
Nor  can  the  Perfons  on  whom  this  caprici¬ 
ous  AffeClion  has  chanc’d  to  fall,  be  in  any 
manner  fecure  of  its  Continuance  or  Force. 
As  it  has  no  Foundation  or  Eflablifhment  in 
Reajon;  fo  it  muft  be  eafily  removable,  and 
fubjetft  to  alteration,  without  Reajon.  Now  the 
Variablenefs  of  fuch  fort  of  Paflion,  which  de¬ 
pends  folely  on  Capricioufnefs  and  Humour,  and 
undergoes  the  frequent  Succeflions  of  alternate 
Hatred  and  Love,  Averfion  and  Inclination, 
muft  of  neceflity  create  continual  Difturbance 
and  Difguft,  give  an  allay  to  what  is  immedi¬ 
ately  enjoy’d  in  the  way  of  Friendfhip  and  So¬ 
ciety,  and  in  the  endextinguilh,  in  a  manner, 
the  very  Inclination  towards  Friendfhip  and 
human  Commerce.  Whereas,  on  the  other 
band,  Intire  Affection  (from  whence  Inr 
tegrity  has  its  name)  as  it  is  anfwerable  to  it- 
felf,  proportionable,  and  rational ;  fo  it  is  ir¬ 
refragable,  folid,  and  durable.  And  as  in  the 
cafe  of  Partiality ,  or  vitious  Friendfhip,  which 
has  no  rule  or  order,  every  Reflection  of  the 
Mind  neceflarily  makes  to  its  difadvantage, 
and  leflens  the  Enjoyment;  fo  in  the  cafe  of 
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Integrity ,  the  Confcioufnefs  of  juft  Behaviour 
towards  Mankind  in  general,  cafts  a  good 
reflection  on  each  friendly  AffeCiion  in  parti¬ 
cular,  and  raifes  the  Enjoyment  of  Friendfhip 
ftill  the  higher,  in  the  way  of  Community  or  Par¬ 
ticipation  above-mention’d. 

And  in  the  next  place,  as  partial  Affec¬ 
tion  is  fitted  only  to  a  fhort  and  (lender  En¬ 
joyment  of  thofe  pleafures  of  Sympathy  or  Par¬ 
ticipation  with  others;  fo  neither  is  it  able  to  de¬ 
rive  any  confiderable  Enjoyment  from  that 
other  principal  Branch  of  human  Happinefs, 
viz.  Confcioufnefs  of  the  aBual  or  merited  Ejleem  of 
others.  From  whence  fliou’d  this  Ejleem  arife? 
Th e Merit,  furely,  muftin  it-felfbe  mean,  whilft 
the  AffeCtion  is  fo  precarious  and  uncertain. 
What  Truft  can  there  be  to  a  mere  cafual  In¬ 
clination  or  capricious  Liking?  Who  can  depend 
on  fuch  a  Friendfhip  as  is  founded  on  no  moral 
Rule,  but  fantaftically  aftign’d  to  fome  fingle 
Perfon,  or  fmall  Part  of  Mankind,  exclufive  of 
Society,  and  the  Whole ? 

It  may  beconfider'd,  withal,  as  a  thing  im- 
poflible;  that  they  who  efteem  or  love  by  any 
other  Rule  than  that  of  Virtue ,  fhou’d  place 
their  Affe&ion  on  fuch  SubjeCls  as  they  can 
long  efteem  or  love.  ’Twill  be  hard  for  them, 
in  the  number  of  their  fo  helov’d  Friends,  to 
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find  any,  in  whom  they  can  heartily  rejoice ; 
or  whofe  reciprocal  Love  or  Efteem  they  can 
fincerely  prize  and  enjoy.  Nor  can  thofe  Plea- 
fures  be  found  or  lafting,  which  are  gather’d 
L  oin  a  Self-flattery,  and  falfe  Perfuaflon  of  the 
Efteem  and  Love  of  others,  who  are  incapable 
of  any  found  Efteem  or  Love.  It  appears  there¬ 
fore  how  much  the  Men  of  narrow  or  partial 
Affection  mu  ft  be  Lofers  in  this  fenfe,  and  of 
neceftity  fall  fhort  in  this  fecond  principal  part 
of  mental  Enjoyment. 

Mean  while  intire  Affe Elion  has  all  the  op- 
pofite  advantages.  It  is  equal,  conftant,  ac¬ 
countable  to  it-felf,  ever  fatisfactory,  and  pleaf- 
ing.  It  gains  Applaufeand  Love  from  the  bejl; 
and  in  all  difmterefted  cafes,  from  the  very 
worjl  of  Men.  We  may  fay  of  it,  with  juftice, 
that  it  carrys  with  it  a  Confcioufnefs  of  merited 
Love  and  Approbation  from  all  Society,  from 
all  intelligent  Creatures,  and  from  whatever  is 
original  to  all  other  Intelligence.  And  if  there 
be  in  Nature  any  fuch  Original ;  we  may  add, 
that  the  Satisfaction  which  attends  intire  Affec¬ 
tion,  is  full  and  noble,  in  proportion  to  its  final 
Objedl,  which  contains  all  Perfection ;  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Senfe  of  T'heifin  above-noted.  For 
this,  as  has  been  (hewn,  is  the  refult  of  Virtue. 
And  to  have  this  intire  Affectio n  or  In¬ 
tegrity  of  Mind,  is  to  live  according  to  Nature , 

and 
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and  the  Dilates  and  Rules  of  Jupreme  Wifdom . 
This  is  Morality,  Juftice,  Piety,  and  natural 
Religion. 

B  UT  left  this  Argument  fliou’d  appear  per¬ 
haps  too  fcholajlically  ftated,  and  in  Terms  and 
Phrafes,  which  are  not  of  familiar  ufe;  we 
may  try  whether  poflibly  we  can  fet  it  yet  in  a 
plainer  light. 

Let  any-one,  then,  conliderwell  thofePlea- 
fures  which  he  receives  either  in  private  Re¬ 
tirement,  Contemplation,  Study,  andConverfe 
with  himfelf;  or  in  Mirth,  Jollity,  and  Entertain¬ 
ment  with  others ;  and  he  will  find,  That  they 
are  wholly  founded  in  An  eafy  Temper ,  free  of 
Harfhnefs ,  Bitternefs ,  or  Dijlqfle ;  and  in  A  Mind 
or  Reafon  well  compos'd ,  quiet ,  eafy  within  it-felf 
and  fuch  as  can  freely  bear  its  own  infpedlion  and 
Review.  Now  fuch  a  Mind,  and  fuch  a  Tem¬ 
per,  which  fit  and  qualify  for  the  Enjoyment 
of  the  Pleafures  mention’d,  muft  of  neceflity  be 
owing  to  the  natural  and  good  Affections.. 

As  to  what  relates  to  Temper,  it  may  be 
confider’d  thus.  There  is  no  State  of  outward 
Profperity,  or  flowing  Fortune,  where  Inclina¬ 
tion  and  Defire  are  always  fatisfy’d,  Fancy  and 
Humour  pleas’d.  There  are  almoft  hourly  fome 
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Impediments  or  Crofles  to  the  Appetite ;  fome 
Accidents  or  other  from  without ;  or  fomething 
from  within ,  to  check  the  licentious  Courfe  of 
the  indulg’d  Affections.  They  are  not  always 
to  be  fatisfy’d  by  mere  Indulgence.  And  when 
a  Life  is  guided  by  Fancy  only,  there  is  fuffi- 
cient  Ground  of  Contrariety  and  Difturbance. 
The  very  ordinary  Lafiitudes,  Uneafinelfes,  and 
Defers  of  Difpofition  in  the  founded  Body; 
the  interrupted  Courfe  of  the  Humours  or  Spi¬ 
rits  in  the  healthieft  People;  and  the  accidental 
Diforders  common  to  every  Conftitution,  are 
diffident,  we  know,  on  many  occafions,  to  breed 
Uneafmefs  and  Diftafte.  And,  this  in  time, 
mull  grow  into  a  Habit;  where  there  is  no¬ 
thing  to  oppofe  itsprogrefs,  and  hinder  its  pre¬ 
vailing  on  the  Temper.  Now  the  only  found 
Oppofite  to  III  Humour,  is  natural  and  kind 
Affedion.  For  we  may  obferve,  that  when  the 
Mind,  upon  reflexion,  refolves  at  any  time  to 
fupprefs  this  Difturbance  already  rifen  in  the 
Temper,  and  fets  about  this  reforming  Work 
with  heartinefs  and  in  good  earned;  it  can  no 
otherwife  accomplifh  the  Undertaking,  than 
by  introducing  into  the  affectionate  Part  fome 
gentle  Feeling  of  the  focial  and  friendly  kind ; 
fome  enlivening  Motion  of  Kindnefs,  Fellow- 
fhip,  Complacency,  or  Love,  to  allay  and  con¬ 
vert  that  contrary  Motion  of  Impatience  and 
Difcontent. 
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If  it  be  faid  perhaps,  that  in  the  cafe  be¬ 
fore  us,  Religious  AffeBions  or  Devotion  is  a  fuf- 
ficient  and  proper  Remedy ;  we  anfwer.  That 
’tis  according  as  the  Kind  may  happily  prove. 
For  if  it  be  of  the  pleafant  and  chearful  fort, 
’tis  of  the  very  kind  of  natural  AffeBion  it-felf : 
if  it  be  of  the  *difmal  or  fearful  fort;  if  it 
brings  along  with  it  any  Affection  oppofite  to 
Manhood,  Generofity,  Courage,  or  Free- 
thought;  there  will  be  nothing  gain’d  by  this 
Application ;  and  the  Remedy  will,  in  the  iffue, 
be  undoubtedly  found  worfe  than  the  Difeafe. 
The  fevered  Reflections  on  our  Duty ,  and  the 
Confideration  merely  of  what  is  by  Authority 
and  under  Penalty s  enjoin’d,  will  not  by  any 
means  ferve  to  calm  us  on  this  occafion.  The 
more  difrnal  our  Thoughts  are  on  fuch  a  fub- 
ject,  the  worfe  our  Temper  will  be,  and  the 
readier  to  difcover  it-felf  in  Harfhnefs,  and 
Aufterity.  If,  perhaps,  by  Compulfion,  or 
thro’  any  Neceflity  or  Fear  incumbent,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  Carriage  be  at  any  time  effected,  or  dif¬ 
ferent  Maxims  own’d ;  the  Practice  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  will  be  ftill  the  fame.  If  the  Countenance 
be  compos’d;  the  Heart ,  however,  will  not  be 
chang’d.  The  ill  Paflion  may  for  the  time  be 
with-held  from  breaking  into  Action  ;  but  will 
not  be  fubdu’d,  or  in  the  lead:  debilitated 

*  V OL.  1.  p.  32,  33,  8cc.  And  VOL.  III.  p.  1 1 5 ,  116,  124 
- - 128. 
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againft  the  next  occafion.  So  that  in  fuch  a 
Breaft  as  this,  whatever  Devotion  there  may  be ; 
’tis  likely  there  will  in  time  be  little  of  an  eajy 
Spirit ,  or  good  Temper  remaining ;  and  confe- 
quently  few  and  flender  Enjoyments  of  a  men¬ 
tal  kind. 

If  it  be  objected,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
tho  in  melancholy  Circumftances  ill  Humour 
may  prevail,  yet  in  a  Courfe  of  outward  Prof- 
perity,  and  in  the  height  of  Fortune,  there 
can  nothing  probably  occur  which  fhou’d  thus 
four  the  Temper ,  and  give  it  fuch  difrelifh  as  is 
fuggefted;  we  may  confider,  that  the  moft  hu¬ 
mour’d  and  indulg’d  State  is  apt  to  receive  the 
moft  difturbance  from  every  Difappointment 
or  fmalleft  Ail.  And  if  Provocations  are  eafieft 
rais’d,  and  the  Paflions  of  Anger,  Offence, 
and  Enmity,  are  found  the  higheft  in  the  moft 
indulg’d  State  of  Will  and  Humour;  there  is 
ftill  the  greater  need  of  a  Supply  from  Jocial 
Affeflion,  to  preferve  the  Temper  from  running 
into  Savagenefs  and  Inhumanity.  And  this, 
the  Cafe  of  Tyrants,  and  moft  unlimited  Po¬ 
tentates,  may  fufficiently  verify  and  demon- 
ftrate. 

NOW  as  to  the  other  part  of  our  Confi- 
deration,  which  relates  to  a  Mind  or  Reafon 
well  compos'd  and  eajy  within  it-felf ;  upon  what  ac¬ 
count 
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count  this  Happinefs  may  be  thought  owing 
to  natural  AffeBion,  we  may  poflibly  refolve  our- 
felves,  after  this  manner.  It  will  be  acknow¬ 
ledg’d  that  a  Creature,  fuch  as  Man,  who 
from  feveral  degrees  of  Reflexion  has  rifen  to 
that  Capacity  which  we  call  Reafon  and  Un- 
derflanding ;  mull  in  the  very  ufe  of  this  his 
reafoning  Faculty,  be  forc’d  to  receive  Reflec¬ 
tions  back  into  his  Mind  of  what  paffes  in  it- 
felf,  as  well  as  in  the  Affedions,  or  Will ;  in 
Ihort,  of  whatfoever  relates  to  his  Charader, 
Condud,  or  Behaviour  amidft  his  Fellow-Crea¬ 
tures,  and  in  Society.  Or  fhou’d  he  be  of  himfelf 
unapt ;  there  are  others  ready  to  remind  him, 
and  refrelh  his  Memory,  in  this  way  of  Criticifm. 
We  have  all  of  us  Remembrances  enow  to 
help  us  in  this  Work.  Nor  are  the  greateft  Fa¬ 
vourites  of  Fortune  exempted  from  this  Talk 
of  Self-infpedion.  Even  Flattery  it-felf,  by 
making  the  View  agreeable,  renders  us  more 
attentive  this  way,  and  infnares  us  in  the  Ha¬ 
bit.  The  vainer  any  Perfon  is,  the  more  he 
has  his  Eye  inwardly  fix’d  upon  himfelf ;  and 
is,  after  a  certain  manner,  employ’d  in  this 
home-Survey.  And  when  a  true  Regard  to 
our-felves  cannot  oblige  us  to  this  Infpedion, 
a  falfe  Regard  to  others,  and  a  Fondnefs  for 
Reputation  raifes  a  watchful  Jealoufy,  and 
furnifhes  us  fufficiently  with  Ads  of  Refledion 
on  our  own  Charader  and  Condud. 

I N 
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In  whatever  manner  we  confider  of  this, 
we  fhall  find  Hill,  that  every  reafoning  or  re- 
fletfting  Creature  is,  by  his  Nature,  forc’d  to 
endure  the  Review  of  his  own  Mind,  and  Ac¬ 
tions  ;  and  to  have  Reprefentations  of  himfelf, 
and  his  inward  Affairs,  conftantly  palling  be¬ 
fore  him,  obvious  to  him,  and  revolving  in  his 
Mind.  Now  as  nothing  can  be  more  grievous 
than  this  is,  to  one  who  has  thrown  off  natural 
Ajfedion;  fo  nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
to  one  who  has  preferv’d  it  with  fincerity. 

There  are  two  Things,  which  to  a  ra¬ 
tional  Creature  muft  be  horridly  offenfive  and 
grievous;  viz;  “To  have  the  Reflexion  in  his 
‘ ‘  Mind  of  any  unjujl  A&ion  or  Behaviour,  which 
“  he  knows  to  be  naturally  odious  and  ill-de - 
“  Jerving :  Or,  of  any  foolilh  A<ftion  or  Beha- 
u  viour,  which  he  knows  to  be  prejudicial  to 
“  his  own  Inter ejt  or  Happinefs." 

The  former  of  thefe  is  alone  properly  call’d 
Conscience;  whether  in  a  moral,  or  religi¬ 
ous  Senfe.  For  to  have  Awe  and  Terror  of 
the  Deity,  does  not,  of  it-felf,  imply  Confci- 
ence.  No  one  is  efteem’d  the  more  confcienti- 
ous  for  the  fear  of  evil  Spirits,  Conjurations, 
Enchantments,  or  whatever  may  proceed  from 
any  unjuft,  capricious,  or  devilifh  Nature. 
Now  to  fear  God  any  otherwife  than  as  in 
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confequence  of  fome  juftly  blameable  and  im¬ 
putable  A  <51,  is  to  fear  a  devilifh  Nature,  not 
a  divine  one.  Nor  does  the  Fear  of  Hell,  or  a 
thoufand  Terrors  of  the  Deity  imply  Confer¬ 
ence;  unlefs  where  there  is  an  Apprehenfion 
of  what  is  wrong ,  odious ,  morally  deform  d ,  and 
ill-deferving .  And  where  this  is  the  Cafe,  there 
Conjcience  muft  have  effe<51,  and  PunifSiment  of 
neceflity  be  apprehended ;  even  tho  it  be  not 
exprefly  threaten’d. 

And  thus  religious  Conjcience  fuppofes  moral 
or  natural  Conjcience.  And  tho  the  former  be 
underftood  to  carry  with  it  the  Fear  of  divine 
Punifhment ;  it  has  its  force  however  from  the 
apprehended  moral  Deformity  and  Odiouf- 
nefs  of  any  A<fl,  with  refped  purely  to  the 
Divine  Prefence,  and  the  natural  Veneration 
due  to  fuch  a  fuppos’d  Being.  For  in  fuch  a 
Prefence,  the  Shame  of  Villany  or  Vice  muft 
have  its  force,  independently  on  that  further 
Apprehenfion  of  the  magifterial  Capacity  of 
fuch  a  Being,  and  his  Difpenfation  of  parti¬ 
cular  Rewards  or  Punifhments  in  a  future 
State. 

It  has  been  already  faid,  that  no  Creature 
can  malicioufly  and  intentionally  do  ill ,  with¬ 
out  being  fenfible,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
he  dejerves  ill.  And  in  this  refped,  every  fen¬ 
fible 
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fible  Creature  may  be  faid  to  have  Confcience. 
For  with  all  Mankind,  and  all  intelligent  Crea¬ 
tures,  this  mud  ever  hold,  “That  what  they 
“  know  they  deferve  from  every-one,  that  they 
“  necelfarily  mud  fear  and  expe<d  from  all.” 
And  thus  Sufpicions  and  ill  Apprehenfions 
mull;  arife,  with  Terrorboth  of  Men  and  of  the 
Deity.  But  befides  this,  there  mud  in  every 
rational  Creature,  be  yet  farther  Conjcience; viz. 
from  Senfe  of  Deformity  in  what  is  thus  ill-defeiv- 
ing  and  unnatural:  and  from  a  confequent  Shame 
or  Regret  of  incurring  what  is  odious.,  and  moves 
Averfion. 

There  fcarcely  is,  or  can  beany  Creature, 
whom  confcioufnefs  of  Villany,  as  flick  merely , 
does  not  at  all  offend;  nor  any  thing  oppro¬ 
brious  or  heinoudy  imputable,  move,  or  arfe<d. 
If  there  be  fuch  a  one ;  ’tis  evident  he  mud  be 
abfolutely  indifferent  towards  moral  Good  or 
Ill.  If  this  indeed  be  his  Cafe;  twill  be  al¬ 
low’d  he  can  be  'no-way  capable  of  natural 
Affetdion:  If  not  of  that,  then  neither  of  any 
focial  Pleafure,  or  mental  Enjoyment,  as  (hewn 
above;  but  on  the  contrary,  he  mud  be  fub- 
je<d  to  all  manner  of  horrid,  unnatural,  and  ill 
Affe&ion.  So  that  to  want  Conscience,  or 
natural  Senfe  of  the  Odioufnefs  of  Crime  and  InjuJlice, 
is  to  be  mod  of  all  miferable  in  Life:  but  where 
Conjcience ,  or  Senfe  of  this  fort,  remains;  there, 
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confequently,  whatever  is  committed  againft 
it,  muft  ofneceflity,  by  means  of  Reflection,  as 
we  have  {hewn,  be  continually  fhameful,  grie¬ 
vous  and  offenfive. 

A  Man  who  in  a  Paflion  happens  to  kill 
his  Companion,  relents  immediately  on  the 
fight  of  what  he  has  done.  His  Revenge  is 
chang'd  into  Pity,  and  his  Hatred  turn'd  againft 
himfelf.  And  this  merely  by  the  Power  of  the 
Object.  On  this  account  he  fufters  Agonys; 
the  Subject  of  this  continually  occurs  to  him; 
and  of  this  he  has  a  conftant  ill  Remembrance 
and  difpleaftng  Confcioufnefs.  If  on  the  other 
fide,  we  fuppofe  him  not  to  relent  or  fuffer  any 
real  Concern  or  Shame;  then,  either  he  has 
no  Senfe  of  the  Deformity  of  the  Crime  and 
Injuftice,  no  natural  Affection,  and  confequent¬ 
ly  no  Happinefs  or  Peace  within:  or  if  he  has 
any  Senfe  of  moral  Worth  or  Goodnefs,  it  muft 
be  of  a  perplex’d,  and  contradictory  kind.  He 
muftpurfuean  inconfiftent  Notion,  idolize  fome 
falfe  Species  of  Virtue,  and  affect  as  noble,  gal¬ 
lant,  or  worthy,  that  which  is  irrational  and 
abfurd.  And  how  tormenting  this  muft  be  to 
him,  is  eafy  to  conceive.  For  never  can  fuch 
a  Phantom  as  this  be  reduc’d  to  any  certain 
Form.  Never  can  this  Proteus  of  Honour  be 
held  fteddy,  to  one  Shape.  The  Purfuit  of  it 
can  only  be  vexatious  and  diffracting.  There 

is 
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is  nothing  befide  real  Virtue  (as  has  been  (hewn) 
which  can  polfibly  hold  any  proportion  to  Ef- 
teem,  Approbation,  or  good  Confcience.  And 
he  who,  being  led  by  falfe  Religion  or  prevail¬ 
ing  Cuflom,  has  learnt  to  efleem  or  admire  any 
thing  as  Virtue  which  is  not  really  fuch ;  mult 
either  thro'  the  Inconfillency  of  fuch  an  Efleem, 
and  the  perpetual  Immoralitys  occafion’d  by  it, 
come  at  lah  to  lofe  all  Confcience,  and  fo  be 
miferable  in  the  word  way :  or,  if  he  retains 
any  Confcience  at  all,  it  mud  be  of  a  kind  ne¬ 
ver  fatisfa&ory,  or  able  to  bellow  Content. 
For  ’tis  impolhble  that  a  cruel  Enthuliaff,  or 
Bigot ,  a  Perfecutor,  a  Murderer,  a  Bravo ,  a  Pi¬ 
rate,  or  any  Villain  of  lefs  degree,  who  is  falfe 
to  the  Society  of  Mankind  in  general,  and  con¬ 
tradicts  natural  Affection ;  fhou’d  have  any 
fix’d  Principle  at  all,  any  real  Standard  or 
Meafure  by  which  he  can  regulate  his  Efleem, 
or  any  folid  Reafon  by  which  to  form  his  Ap¬ 
probation  of  any  one  moral  Act.  And  thus 
the  more  he  fets  up  Honour ,  or  advances  Zjal; 
the  worfe  he  renders  his  Nature,  and  the  more 
deteilable  his  Character.  The  more  he  enga¬ 
ges  in  the  Love  or  Admiration  of  any  Action 
or  Practice,  as  great  and  glorious,  which  is  in 
it-felf  morally  ill  and  vitious ;  the  more  Con¬ 
tradiction  and  Self-difapprobation  he  mull  in¬ 
cur.  For  there  being  nothing  more  certain 
than  this,  “  That  no  natural  Affection  can  be 
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44  contradided,  nor  any  unnatural  one  ad* 
44  vanc’d,  without  a  prejudice  in  fome  degree 
44  to  all  natural  Affedion  in  general it  mull 
follow,  44  That  inward  Deformity  growing 
48  greater,  by  the  Incouragement  of  unnatural 
44  Affedion;  there  mull  be  fo  much  the  more 
44  Subject  for  diffatisfadory  Refledion,  the  more 
4  4  any  falfe  Principle  of  Honour,  any  falfe  Re- 
44  ligion,  or  Superftition  prevails.” 

So  that  whatever  Notions  of  this  kind  are 
cherifh’d;  or  whatever  Charaderaffeded,  which 
is  contrary  to  moral  Equity,  and  leads  to  In¬ 
humanity,  thro’  a  falfe  Conference ,  or  wrong  Senfe 
of  Honour ,  ferves  only  to  bring  a  Man  the  more 
under  the  lafh  of  real  and  jujl  Confcience ,  Shame, 
and  Self-reproach.  Nor  can  any  one,  who, 
by  any  pretended  Authority,  commits  one 
fingle  Immorality,  be  able  to  fatisfy  himfelf 
with  any  Reafon,  why  he  Ihou’d  not  at  ano¬ 
ther  time  be  carry’d  further,  into  all  manner  of 
Villany;  fuch  perhaps  as  he  even  abhors  to 
think  of.  And  this  is  a  Reproach  which  a  Mind 
mull  of  neceffity  make  to  it-felf  upon  the  leaf! 
Violation  of  natural  Confcience;  in  doing  what 
is  morally  deform  d ,  and  ill-deferving ;  tho  war¬ 
ranted  by  any  Example  or  Precedent  amongfl 
Men,  or  by  any  fuppos’d  Injundion  or  Com¬ 
mand  of  higher  Powers. 
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Now  as  for  that  other  part  of  Confcience, 
viz.  the  remembrance  of  what  was  at  any  time  un- 
reafonably  and  fooliflily  done ,  in  prejudice  oj  one's 
real  Interejl  or  Happinejs :  This  diffatisfaXory  Re¬ 
flexion  muft  follow  ftill  and  have  effeX,  where  - 
foever  there  is  a  Senfe  of  moral  Deformity,  con- 
traXed  by  Crime,  and  Injuftice.  For  even 
where  there  is  no  Senfe  of  moral  Deformity, 
as  fuch  merely ;  there  muft  be  ftill  a  Senfe  of  the 
ill  Merit  of  it  with  refpeX  to  God  and  Man. 
Or  tho  there  were  a  poflibility  of  excluding 
for  ever  all  Thoughts  or  Sufpicions  of  any  fu- 
perior  Powers,  yet  conftdering  that  this  Infen- 
fibility  towards  moral  Good  or  Ill  implies  a 
total  DefeX  in  natural  AffeXion,  and  that  this 
DefeX  can  by  no  Diflimulation  be  conceal’d; 
tis  evident  that  a  Man  of  this  unhappy  Cha- 
raXer  muft  fuffer  a  very  fenfible  "Lofs  in  the 
Friendftiip,Truft,  and  Confidence  of  other  Men; 
and  confequently  muft  fuffer  in  his  Intereft  and 
outward  Happinefs.  Nor  can  the  Senfe  of 
this  Difadvantage  fail  to  occur  to  him ;  when 
he  fees,  with  Regret,  and  Envy,  the  better  and 
more  grateful  Terms  of  Friendftiip  and  Efteem, 
on  which  better  People  live  with  the  reft  of 
Mankind.  Even  therefore  where  natural  Af¬ 
feXion  is  wanting;  ’tis  certain  ftill,  that  by 
Immorality,  neceffarily  happening  thro’  want 
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of  fuch  Affection,  there  muft  be  diflurbance 
from  Confcience  of  this  fort,  viz.  from  Senfe  of 
what  is  committed  imprudently ,  and  contrary  to  real 
Inter ejl  and  Advantage. 

From  all  this  we  may  eafily  conclude,  how 
much  our  Happinefs  depends  on  natural  and 
good  AjfedUon.  For  if  the  chief  Happinefs  be 
from  the  Mental  Pleasures  ;  and  the  chief 
mental  Pleafures  are  fuch  as  we  have  defcrib’d, 
and  are  founded  in  natural  Ajfeciion ;  it  fol¬ 
lows,  “  That  to  have  the  natural  AffeBions ,  is  to 
“  have  the  chief  Means  and  Power  .of  Self -enjoy- 
“  ment ,  the  liighejl  PoJJefjion  and  Happinefs  of  Life  A 


NOW  as  to  the  Pleafures  of  thy.  Body,  and 
the  Satisfactions  belonging  to  mere  Sense;  tis 
evident,  they  cannot  poffibly  have  their  Effect, 
or  afford  any  valuable  Enjoyment,  otherwife 
than  by  the  means  of fecial  and  natural  AJfedlion. 

T  o  live  well,  has  no  other  meaning  with  fome 
People,  than  to  eat  and  drink  well.  And  me- 
thinks  tis  an  unwary  Conceffion  we  make  in 
favour  of  thefe  pretended  good  Livers ,  when  we 
join  with  'em,  in  honouring  their  way  of  Life 
with  the  Title  of  living  faf.  As  if  they  liv’d  the 
fafieft  who  took  the  greateft Pains  to  enjoy  leafi 
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of  Life:  For  if  our  Account  of  Happinefs  be 
right ;  the  greateft  Enjoyments  in  Life  are  fuch 
as  thefe  Men  pafs  over  in  their  hafte,  and  have 
fcarce  ever  allow’d  themfelves  the  Liberty  of 
tailing. 

But  as  coniiderable  a  Part  of  Voluptuouf- 
nefs  as  is  founded  in  the  Palat;  and  as  notable 
as  the  Science  is,  which  depends  on  it ;  one 
may  juftly  prefume  that  the  Oilentation  of 
Elegance,  and  a  certain  Emulation  and  Study- 
how  to  excel  in  this  fumptuous  Art  of  Living, 
goes  very  far  in  the  raifing  fuch  a  high  Idea 
of  it,  as  is  obferv'd  among  the  Men  of  Pleafure. 
For  were  the  Circumftances  of  a  Table  and 
Company,  Equipages,  Services,  and  the  reft  of 
the  Management  withdrawn;  there  wou’d  be 
hardly  left  any  Pleafure  worth  acceptance,  even 
in  the  Opinion  of  the  moil  debauch’d  them¬ 
felves. 

The  very  Notion  of  a  Debauch  (which  is  a 
Sally  into  whatever  can  be  imagin’d  of  Pleafure 
and  Voluptuoufnefs)  carrys  with  it  a  plain  re¬ 
ference  to  Society,  or  Fellowlhip.  It  may  be 
call’d  a  Surfeit ,  or  Excejs  of  Eating  and,  Drink¬ 
ing but  hardly  a  Debauch  of  that  kind,  when 
the  Excefs  is  committed  feparately,  out  of  all 
Society,  or  Fellowlhip.  And  one  who  abufes 
himfelfin  this  way,  is  often  call’d  a  Sot,  but 
»  I  4  never 
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never  a  Debauchee.  The  Courtizans,  and  even 
the  commoneft  of  Women,  who  live  by  Profti- 
tution,  know  very  well  how  neceffary  it  is,  that 
every-one  whom  they  entertain  with  theirBeau- 
ty,  fhou’d  believe  there  are  Satisfactions  reci¬ 
procal  ;  and  that  Pleafures  are  no  lefs  given 
than  receiv'd.  And  were  this  Imagination  to 
be  wholly  taken  away,  there  wou’d  be  hardly 
any  of  the  grofifer  fort  of  Mankind,  who  wou  d 
not  perceive  their  remaining  Pleafure  to  be  of 
{lender  Eftimation. 

Who  is  there  can  well  or  long  enjoy  any 
thing,  when  alone ,  and  abftra&ed  perfectly, 
even  in  his  very  Mind  and  Thought,  from  every 
thing  belonging  to  Society?  Who  wou'd  not, 
on  fuch  Terms  as  thefe,  be  prefently  cloy’d  by 
any  fenfual  Indulgence?  Who  wou’d  not  foon 
grow  uneafy  with  his  Pleafure,  however  exqui- 
fite,  till  he  had  found  means  to  impart  it,  and 
make  it  truly  pleajant  to  him,  by  communica¬ 
ting,  and  fharing  it  at  leaf!  with  fome  one  Tin¬ 
gle  Perfon  ?  Let  Men  imagine  what  they  pleafe ; 
let  ’em  fuppofe  themfelves  ever  fo  felfifh ;  or 
defire  ever  fo  much  to  follow  the  DiClates  of 
that  narrow  Principle,  by  which  they  wou’d 
bringNature  under  reftraint :  Nature  will  break 
out;  and  in  Agonys,  Difquiets,  and  a  diftem- 
per  d  State,  demonllrate  evidently  the  ill  Con- 
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fequence  of  fuch  Violence,  the  Abfurdity  of 
fuch  a  Device,  and  the  Punifhment  which  be¬ 
longs  to  fuch  a  monftrous  and  horrid  Endea¬ 
vour. 

Thus,  therefore,  not  only  the  Pleafures  of 
the  Mind ,  but  even  thofe  of  the  Body ,  depend  on 
natural  Affetftion  :  infomuch  -that  where  this 
is  wanting,  they  not  only  lofe  their  Force,  but 
are  in  a  manner  converted  into  Uneafmefs  and 
Difguft.  The  Senfations  which  fhou’d  naturally 
afford  “Contentment  and  Delight,  produce  ra¬ 
ther  Difcontent  and  Sournefs,  and  breed  a 
Wearifomnefs  and  Reftlefnefs  in  the  Difpofi- 
tion.  This  we  may  perceive  by  the  perpetual 
Inconftancy,  and  Love  of  Change,  fo  remark¬ 
able  in  thofe  who  have  nothing  communica¬ 
tive  or  friendly  in  their  Pleafures.  Good  Fel- 
lowfhip ,  in  its  abus’d  Senfe,  feems  indeed  to 
have  fomething  more  conftant  and  determin¬ 
ing.  The  Company  fupports  the  Humour. 
’Tis  the  fame  in  Love.  A  certain  Tendernefs 
and  Generofity  of  Affecftion  fupports  the  Paf- 
fion,whichotherwifewou’d  inflantlybe  chang'd . 
The  perfctfteft  Beauty  cannot,  ofit-felf,  retain, 
or  fix  it.  And  that  Love  which  has  no  other 
Foundation,  but  relies  on  this  exterior  kind, 
is  foon  turn’d  into  Averfion.  Satiety,  perpe¬ 
tual  Difguft,  and  Feverifhnefs  of  Defire,  attend 
thofe  who  paftionately  ftudy  Pleafure.  They 
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beh  enjoy  it,  who  ftudy  to  regulate  their  Paf- 
fions.  And  by  this  they  will  come  to  know 
how  abfolute  an  Incapacity  there  is  in  any  thing 
fenfual  to  pleafe,  or  give  contentment,  where 
it  depends  not  on  fomething  friendly  or  focial, 
fomething  conjoin’d,  and  in  affinity  with  kind 
or  natural  Affedion . 


BUT  ERE  we  conclude  this  Article  fo¬ 
cial  or  natural  Affedion ,  we  may  take  a  general 
View  of  it,  and  bring  it,  once  for  all,  into  the 
Scale;  to  prove  what  kind  of*  Balance  it 
helps  to  make  within ;  and  what  the  Confe- 
quence  may  be,  of  its  Deficiency ,  or  light  Weight. 

There  is  no-one  of  ever  fo  little  Under- 
handing  in  v/hat  belongs  to  a  human  Conhi- 
tution,  who  knows  not  that  without  A(hion, 
Motion,  and  Employment,  the  Body  languifhes, 
and  isopprefs’d;  its  Nourifhment  turns  to  Dif- 
eafe ;  the  Spirits,  unimploy’d  abroad,  help  to 
confume  the  Parts  within  ;  and  Nature,  as  it 
were,  preys  upon  her-felf.  In  the  fame  manner, 
the  fenfible  and  living  Part,  the  Soul  or  Mind , 
wanting  its  proper  and  natural  Exercife,  is 
burden’d  and  difeas’d.  Its  Thoughts  and  Paf- 
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fions  being  unnaturally  with-held  from  their 
due  Objetffs,  turn  againft  'it-felf,  and  create 
the  higheft  Impatience  and  Ill-humour. 

In  *  Brutes ,  and  other  Creatures,  who  have 
not  the  Ufe  of  Reafon  and  Reflexion  (at  leaf! 
not  after  the  manner  of  Mankind)  ’tis  fo  or¬ 
der’d  in  Nature,  that  by  their  daily  Search  af¬ 
ter  Food,  and  their  Application  either  towards 
the  Bufmefs  of  their  Livelihood,  or  the  Affairs 
of  their  Species  or  Kind,  almoff  their  whole 
time  is  taken  up,  and  they  fail  not  to  find  full 
Imployment  for  their  Paffion,  according  to 
that  degree  of  Agitation  to  which  they  are 
fitted,  and  which  their  Conftitution  requires. 
If  any  one  of  thele  Creatures  be  taken  out  of 
his  natural  laborious  State,  and  plac’d  amidft 
fuch  a  Plenty  as  can  profufely  adminifter  to 
all  his  Appetites  and  Wants;  it  may  be  ob- 
ferv’d,  that  as  his  Circumftances  grow  thus 
luxuriant,  his  Temper  and  Paffions  have  the 
fame  growth.  When  he  comes,  at  any  time, 
to  have  the  Accommodations  of  Life  at  a 
cheaper  and  eafier  rate  than  was  at  firft  intend¬ 
ed  him  by  Nature,  he  is  made  to  pay  dear  for 
’em  in  another  way;  by  lofing  his  natural 


■  Supra,  p.g?,  93.  And  Infra,  p.  307,  8,  9,  ?<c.  And  VOL.  III. 
f>.  216,  17,  8cc. 
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good  Difpofition,  and  the  Orderlinefs  of  his 
Kind  or  Species. 

This  needs  not  to  be  demonhrated  by  par¬ 
ticular  Inftances.  Whoever  has  the  leah  know¬ 
ledge  of  natural  Hiflory,  or  has  been  an  Ob- 
ferver  of  the  feveral  Breeds  of  Creatures,  and 
their  ways  of  Life,  and  Propagation,  will  eafily 
underhand  this  Difference  of  Orderlinefs  be¬ 
tween  the  wild  and  the  tame  of  the  fame  Spe¬ 
cies.  The  latter  acquire  new  Habits;  and  de¬ 
viate  from  their  original  Nature.  They  lofe 
even  the  common  Inhindl  and  ordinary  Inge¬ 
nuity  of  their  Kind;  nor  can  they  ever  regain 
it,  whilh  they  continue  in  this  pamper’d  State: 
but  being  turn’d  to  fhift  abroad,  they  refume 
the  natural  Affe61ion  and  Sagacity  of  their 
Species.  They  learn  to  unite  inhri(her  Fellow- 
fhip  ;  and  grow  more  concern’d  for  their  Off- 
fpring.  They  provide  againh  the  Seafons,  and 
make  the  moh  of  every  Advantage  given  by 
Nature  for  the  Support  and  Maintenance  of 
their  particular  Species,  againh  fuch  as  are 
foreign  and  hohile.  And  thus  as  they  grow 
bufy  and  imploy’d,  they  grow  regular  and 
good.  Their  Petulancy  and  Vice  forfakes  them 
with  their  Idienefs  and  Eafe. 

It  happens  with  Mankind ,  that  whilh  fome 
2re  byNecehity  conhn’d  to  Labour,  others  are 

pro- 
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provided  with  abundance  of  all  things,  by  the 
Pains  and  Labour  of  Inferiors.  Now,  if  among 
the  fuperior  and  eafy  fort,  there  be  not  fome- 
thing  of  fit  and  proper  Imployment  rais’d  in 
the  room  of  what  is  wanting  in  common  La¬ 
bour  and  Toil;  if  inflead  of  an  Application 
to  any  fort  of  Work,  fuch  as  has  a  good  and 
honeft  End  in  Society,  (as  Letters,  Sciences, 
Arts,  Hufbandry,  publick  Affairs,  OEconomy, 
or  the  like)  there  be  a  thorow  Neglecft  of  all 
Duty  or  Imployment ;  a  fettled  Idlenefs,  Su- 
pinefs,  and  Inadiivity;  this  of  neceffity  muff 
occafion  a  moft  relax’d  and  dilfolute  State :  It 
muff  produce  a  total  Diforder  of  the  Paflions, 
and  break  out  in  the  ftrangeff  Irregularitys 
imaginable. 

W  e  fee  the  enormous  Growth  of  Luxury 
in  capital  Citys,  fuch  as  have  been  long  the 
Seat  of  Empire.  We  fee  what  Improvements 
are  made  in  Vice  of  every  kind,  where  num¬ 
bers  of  Men  are  maintain’d  in  lazy  Opulence, 
and  wanton  Plenty.  ’Tis  otherwife  with  thofe 
who  are  taken  up  in  honeft  and  due  Imploy¬ 
ment,  and  have  been  well  inur’d  to  it  from 
their  Youth.  This  we  may  obferve  in  the  har¬ 
dy  remote  Provincials,  the  Inhabitants  of 
fmaller  Towns,  and  the  induftrious  fort  of 
common  People  ;  where  tis  rare  to  meet  with 
any  Inftances  of  thofe  Irregularitys,  which  are 

known 
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known  in  Courts  and  Palaces,  and  in  the  rich 
Foundations  of  eafy  and  pamper  d  Priefts. 

Now  if  what  we  have  advanc’d  concerning 
an  inward  Conjlitution  be  real  and  juft  ;  if  it  be 
true  that  Nature  works  by  a  juft  Order  and 
Regulation  as  well  in  the  Paftions  and  Affec¬ 
tions,  as  in  the  Limbs  and  Organs  which  fhe 
forms ;  if  it  appears  withal,  that  (lie  has  fo 
conftituted  this  inward  Part ,  that  nothing  is  fo 
effential  to  it  as  Exercife ;  and  no  Exercife  fo 
effential  as  that  of focial  or  natural  A/feBion :  it 
follows,  that  where  this  is  remov’d  or  weaken’d, 
the  inward  Part  muft  neceffarily  fuffer  and  be 
impair  d.  Let  Indolence,  Indifference,  or  In- 
fenfibility,  be  ftudy’d  as  an  Art,  or  cultivated 
with  the  utmoft  Care;  the  Paftions  thus  re- 
ftrain’d  will  force  their  Rrifon,  and  in  one  way 
or  other  procure  their  Liberty,  and  find  full 
Employment.  They  will  be  fure  to  create  to 
themfelves  unujual  and  unnatural  Exercife,  where 
they  are  cut  off  from  fuch  as  is  natural  and 
good.  And  thus  in  the  room  of  orderly  and 
natural  Affe&ion,  new  and  unnatural  muft  be 
rais’d,  and  all  inward  Order  and  OEconomy  de- 
ftroy’d. 

O  ne  muft  have  a  very  imperfedt  Idea  of  the 
Order  of  Nature  in  the  Formation  and  Struc¬ 
ture  of  Animals,  to  imagine  that  fo  great  a 

Prin - 
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Principle,  fo  fundamental  a  Part  as  that  of  na¬ 
tural  AjfeElion  fhou’d  poflibly  be  loft  or  impair’d, 
without  any  inward  Ruin  or  Subversion  of 
the  Temper  and  Frame  of  Mind. 

Whoever  is  the  leaft  vers’d  in  this  moral 
kind  of  Architecture,  will  find  the  inward 
Fabrick  fo  adjufted  and  the  whole  fo  nicely  built ; 
that  the  barely  extending  of  a  fmgle  Paftion  a 
little  too  far,  or  the  continuance  of  it  too  long, 
is  able  to  bring  irrecoverable  Ruin  and  Mi- 
fery.  He  will  find  this  experienc’d  in  the  or¬ 
dinary  Cafe  of  Phrenzy,  and  Diffraction; 
when  the  Mind,  dwelling  too  long  upon  one 
Subject  (whether  profperous  or  calamitous) 
finks  under  the  weight  of  it,  and  proves  what 
the  neceftity  is,  of  a  due  Balance ,  and  Coun- 
terpoife  in  the  Affections.  He  will  find,  that 
in  every  different  Creature,  and  diftinct  Sex, 
there  is  a  different  and  diftinct  Order,  Set,  or 
Suit  of  Paftions;  proportionable  to  the  diffe¬ 
rent  Order  of  Life,  the  different  Functions 
and  Capacitys  aftign’d  to  each.  As  the,  Ope¬ 
rations  and  Effects  are  different,  fo  are  the 
Springs  and  Caufes  in  each  Syftem.  The  in- 
fide  Work  is  fitted  to  the  outward  Action  and 
Performance.  So  that  where  Flabits  or  Affec¬ 
tions  are  diflodg’d,  mifplac’d,  or  chang’d;  where 
thofe  belonging  to  one  Species  are  intermix’d 


with 
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with  thofe  belonging  to  another,  there  mull  of 
neceffity  be  Confulion  and  Diffurbance  with¬ 
in. 


All  this  we  may  obferve  eafily,  by  com¬ 
paring  the  more  perfedi  with  the  imperfedf 
Natures,  fuch  as  are  imperfect  from  their 
Birth,  by  having  fuller’d  Violence  within ,  in 
their  earliefl  Form ,  and  inmofl  Matrix .  We 
know  how  it  is  with  Menflers ,  fuch  as  are  com¬ 
pounded  of  different  Rinds,  or  different  Sexes. 
Nor  are  they  lefs  Monjiers ,  who  are  mifhapen 
or  difforted  in  an  inward  Part.  The  ordinary 
Animals  appear  unnatural  and  monftrous, 
when  they  lofe  their  proper  Inltincts,  forfake 
their  Kind,  negledf  their  Offspring,  and  per¬ 
vert  thofe  Functions  or  Capacitys  bellow’d  by 
Nature.  How  wretched  mufl  it  be,  therefore, 
for  Man,  of  all  other  Creatures,  to  lofe  that 
Senfe ,  and  Feeling ,  which  is  proper  to  him  as 
a  Man,  and  futable  to  his  Charadler,  and  Ge¬ 
nius?  How  unfortunate  muff  it  be  for  a  Crea¬ 
ture,  whofe  dependence  on  Society  is  great¬ 
er  than  any  others,  to  lofe  that  natural  Ajfe Eli¬ 
on  by  which  he  is  prompted  to  the  Good  and 
Intereft  of  his  Species,  and  Community?  Such 
indeed  is  Man’s  natural  Share  of  this  AffeFiion , 
that  He ,  of  all  other  Creatures,  is  plainly  the 
leaf!  able  to  bear  Solitude.  Nor  is  any  thing 
more  apparent,  than  that  there  is  naturally  in 

every 
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every  Man  fuch  a  degree  of  focial  Affection  as 
inclines  him  to  feek  the  Familiarity  and  Friend- 
fhip  of  his  Fellows.  ’Tis  here  that  he  lets  loofe 
a  Paffion,  and  gives  reins  to  a  Defire  which  can 
hardly  by  any  ftruggle  or  inward  violence  be 
with-held;  or  if  it  be,  is  hire  to  create  a  Sad- 
nefs,  Dejedtion,  and  Melancholy  in  the  Mind. 
For  whoever  is  unfociable,  and  voluntarily 
hums  Society,  or  Commerce  with  the  World, 
mull  of  neceffitv  be  morofe  and  ill-natur'd. 

J 

He,  on  the  other  hde,  who  is  with-held  by 
force  or  accident,  finds  in  his  Temper  the  ill 
Effedts  of  this  Reftraint.  The  Inclination,  when 
fupprefs’d,  breeds  Difcontent ;  and  on  the  con¬ 
trary  affords  a  healing  and  enliveningjoy,  when 
adting  at  its  liberty,  and  with  full  fcope  :  as  we 
may  fee  particularly,  when  after  a  time  of  Soli¬ 
tude  and  long  Abfence,  the  Heart  is  open’d,  the 
Mind  difburden’d,  and  the  Secrets  of  the  Breaft 
unfolded  to  a  Bofom-Friend. 

This  we  fee  yet  more  remarkably  inffanc’d 
in  Perfons  of  the  mo  ft  elevated  Stations ;  even 
in  Princes,  Monarchs,  and  thofe  who  feem  by 
their  Condition  to  be  above  ordinary  human 
Commerce,  and  who  affedt  a  fort  of  diftant 
Strangenefs  from  the  reft  of  Mankind.  But 
their  Carriage  is  not  the  fame  towards  all  Men. 
The  wifer  and  better  fort',  it’s  true,  are  often 
held  at  a  diftance ;  as  unfit  for  their  Intimacy, 
Vol.  II.  K  or 
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or  fecret  Trad.  But  to  compenfate  this,  there 
are  others  fubdituted  in  their  room,  who  tho 
they  have  the  lead  Merit,  and  are  perhaps  the 
mod  vile  and  contemptible  of  Men,  are  diffi¬ 
dent,  however,  to  ferve  the  purpofe  of  an  ima¬ 
ginary  Friendlhip,  and  can  become  Favourites 
in  form.  Thefe  are  the  Subjects  of  Humanity 
in  the  Great.  For  Thefe  we  fee  them  often  in 
concern  and  pain  :  in  Thefe  they  eafily  condde: 
to  Thefe  they  can  with  pleafure  communicate 
their  Power  and  Greatnefs,  be  open,  free,  ge¬ 
nerous,  condding,  bountiful;  as  rejoicing  in 
the  Adion  it-felf :  having  no  Intention  or  Aim 
beyond  it ;  and  their  Intered,  in  refpecd  of  Po¬ 
licy,  often  danding  a  quite  contrary  way.  But 
where  neither  the  Love  of  Mankind,  nor  the 
Padion  for  Favourites  prevails,  the  tyran¬ 
nical  Temper  fails  not  to  fhew  it-felf  in  its  pro¬ 
per  colours,  and  to  the  life,  with  all  the  Bit- 
ternefs,  Cruelty,  and  Midrud,  which  belong  to 
that  folitary  and  gloomy  State  of  un-commu- 
nicative  and  un-friendly  Greatnefs.  Nor  needs 
there  any  particular  Proof  from  Hidory,  or  pre- 
fent  Time,  to  fecond  this  Remark. 


THUS  it  may  appear,  how  much  natu¬ 
ral  Affection  is  predominant ;  how  it  is  in¬ 
wardly  join’d  to  us,  and  implanted  in  our  Na¬ 
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tures ;  how  interwoven  with  our  other  Paffions ; 
and  how  elfential  to  that  regular  Motion  and 
Courfe  of  our  Affe&ions,  on  which  our  Happi- 
nefs  and  Self-enjoyment  fo  immediately  de¬ 
pend. 

And  thus  we  have  demonftrated,  That  as, 
on  one  fide.  To  havethe  natural  and  good 
Affections,  is  to  have  thechief  Means 
and  Power  of  Self-enjoyment:  So, on  the 
other  fide,  to  want  them  is  certain  Mi¬ 
sery,  and  III. 

SECT.  II. 


WE  are  now  to  prove.  That  by  hav¬ 
ing  the  Self-Passions  too  In¬ 
tense  or  strong,  a  Creature  becomes 

MISERABLE. 


In  order  to  this,  we  muft,  according  to  Me¬ 
thod,  enumerate  thofe  Home-alfeclions,  which 
relate  to  the  private  intereft  or  feparate  OE- 
conomy  of  the  Creature:  fuch  as  Love  of  Life ; 
* - Refentment  of  Injury ; - Pleafure,  or  Appe¬ 

tite  towards  Nourifment  and  the  Means  of  Gene¬ 
ration ; - Inter  eft,  or  Defire  of  thofe  Conveni¬ 

ences,  by  which  we  are  well  provided  for ,  and 

maintain'd ; - Emulation,  or  Love  of  Praife  and 

K  2  Honour 
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Honour;- - Indolence ,  or  Love  of  Eafe  and  Refl.. 

—  Thefe  are  the  Affections  which  relate 
to  the  private  Syftem,  and  conftitute  whatever 
we  call  Interefednefs  or  Self-love. 

Now  thefe  Affections,  if  they  are  mode¬ 
rate,  and  within  certain  bounds,  are  neither 
injurious  to  focial  Life,  nor  a  hinderance  to 
Virtue :  but  being  in  an  extreme  degree,  they 

become  Cowardice , — Revengefulnefs , - Luxury , 

■ — Avarice f — Vanity  and  Ambition , — Sloth; — -and, 
as  fuch,  are  own’d  vitious  and  ill,  with  re- 
fpeCt  to  human  Society.  How  they  are  ill  al- 
fo  with  refpeCl  to  the  private  Perfon,  and  are 
to  his  own  difadvantage  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Publick,  we  may  confider,  as  we  feverally  ex¬ 
amine  them. 


IF  THERE  were  any  of  thefe  $elf-paf* 
lions,  which  for  the  Good  and  Happinefs 
of  the  Creature  might  be  oppos’d  to  Natural 
Affe Elion ,  and  allow’d  to  over-balance  it;  the 
Des  ire  and  Love  of  Life  wou’d  have  the 
beft  Pretence.  But  it  will  be  found  perhaps, 
that  there  is  no  Paffion  which,  by  having  much 
allow’d  to  it,  is  the  occafion  of  more  Diforder 
and  Mifery. 


There 
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There  is  nothing  more  certain,  or  more 
univerfally  agreed  than  this;  “  That  Life  may 
“  fometimes  be  even  a  Misfortune  and  Mifery.” 
To  inforce  the  continuance  of  it  in  Creatures 
reduc’d  to  fuch  Extremity,  is  efteem’d  the  great- 
eft  Cruelty.  And  tho  Religion  forbids  that  any¬ 
one  ftiou’d  be  his  own  Reliever;  yet  if  by  fome 
fortunate  accident,  Death  offers  of  it-Jelf  it  is 
embrac’d  as  highly  welcome.  And  on  this  ac¬ 
count  the  neareft  Friends  and  Relations  often 
rejoice  at  the  Releafe  of  one  intirely  belov’d; 
even  tho  he  himfelf  may  have  been  fo  weak  as 
earneftly  to  decline  Death,  and  endeavour  the 
utmoft  Prolongment  of  his  own  un-eligible 
State. 

Since  Life,  therefore,  may  frequently  prove 
a  Misfortune  and  Mifery;  and  ftnce  it  natu¬ 
rally  becomes  fo,  by  being  only  prolong’d  to 
the  Infirmitys  of  old  Age ;  ftnce  there  is  no¬ 
thing,  withal,  more  common  than  to  fee  Life 
over-valu’d,  and  purchas’d  at  fuch  a  Coft  as 
it  can  never  juftly  be  thought  worth :  it  fol¬ 
lows  evidently,  that  the  Paflion  it-felf  (viz  the 
Love  of  Life ,  and  Abhorrence  or  Dread  of  Death) 
if  beyond  a  certain  degree,  and  over-balancing 
in  the  Temper  of  any  Creature,  muft  lead  him 
direCtly  againft  his  own  Intereft;  make  him, 
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upon  occafton,  become  the  great  Enemy  to 
himfelf;  and  neceffitate  him  to  acd  as  fuch. 

But  tho  it  were  allow’d  the  Xntereft  and 
Good  of  a  Creature,  by  allCourfes  and  Means 
whatfoever,  in  any  Circumftances,  or  at  any 
rate,  to  preferve  Life;  yet  wou’d  it  be  againfl 
his  Xntereft  ftill  to  have  this  Paflion  in  a  high 
degree.  For  it  wrou’d  by  this  means  prove  in¬ 
effectual,  and  no-way  conducing  to  its  End. 
Various  Inftances  need  not  be  given.  For  what 
is  there  better  known,  than  that  at  all  times  an 
exceffive  Fear  betrays  to  danger  inftead  of  ha¬ 
ving  from  it?  ’Tis  impoftible  for  any-one  to 
act  fenfibly,  and  with  Prefence  of  Mind,  even 
in  his  own  Prefervation  and  Defenfe,  when  he 
is  ftrongly  prefs’d  by  fuch  a  Paflion.  On  all 
extraordinary  Emergences,  ’tis  Courage  and  Re~ 
folution  faves ;  whilft  Cowardice  robs  us  of  the 
means  of  Safety,  and  not  only  deprives  us  of 
our  defenfive  Faculty s,  but  even  runs  us  to  the 
brink  of  Ruin,  and  makes  us  meet  that  Evil 
which  ofit-felf  wou’d  never  have  invaded  us. 

But  were  the  Confequences  of  this  Paflion 
lefs  injurious  than  we  have  reprefented;  it 
muff  be  allow’d  ftill  that  in  it-felf  it  can  be  no 
other  than  miferable;  if  it  be  Mifery  to  feel 
Cowardice,  and  be  haunted  by  thofe  Speeders 


and 
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and  Horrors  which  are  proper  to  the  Character 
of  one  who  has  a  thorow  Dread  of  Death.  For 
tis  not  only  when  Dangers  happen,  and  Ha¬ 
zards  are  incurr’d,  that  this  fort  of  Fear  oppref- 
fes  and  diftratfts.  If  it  in  the  leaft  prevails,  it 
gives  no  quarter,  fo  much  as  at  the  fafeft  ftill- 
eft  hour  of  Retreat  and  Quiet.  Every  Object 
fuggefts  Thought  enough  to  employ  it.  It  ope¬ 
rates  when  it  is  leaft  obferv’d  by  others ;  and 
enters  at  all  times  into  the  pleafanteft  parts  of 
Life;  fo  as  to  corrupt  and  poifon  all  Enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  Content.  One  may  fafelyaver,  that 
by  reafon  of  this  Paftion  alone,  many  a  Life, 
if  inwardly  and  clofely  view’d,  wou’d  be  found 
to  be  thorowly  miferable,  tho  attended  with 
all  other  Circumftances  which  in  appearance 
render  it  happy.  But  when  we  add  to  this, 
the  Meanneftes,  and  bafe  Condefcenftons,  oc- 
cafioncl  by  fuch  a  paflionate  Concern  for  liv¬ 
ing;  when  we  confider  how  by  means  of  it 
we  are  driven  to  Adlions  we  can  never  view 
without  Diflike,  and  forc’d  by  degrees  from 
our  natural  Conduct,  into  ftill  greater  Crook- 
edneftes  and  Perplexity ;  there  is  no-one,  fure- 
ly,  fo  difingenuous  as  not  to  allow,  that  Life , 
in  this  cafe,  becomes  a  forry  Purchafe,  and  is 
pafs’d  with  little  Freedom  or  Satisfa&ion.  For 
how  can  this  be  otherwife,  whilft  every  thing 
which  is  generous  and  worthy,  even  the  chief 

K  4  Relifh , 
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Relifli ,  Happinefs ,  and  Good  of  Life,  is  for  Life's 
fake  abandon’d  and  renounc’d  ? 

And  thus  it  feems  evident,  “  That  to  have 
11  this  AffeClion  of  Desire  and  Love  of  Life, 
“  too  intenfe,  or  beyond  a  moderate  degree, 
“  is  againft  the  Intereftof  a  Creature,  and  con- 
“  trary  to  his  Happinefs  and  Good." 


THERE  is  another  Paffion  very  different 
from  that  of  Fear,  and  which  in  a  certain  de¬ 
gree  is  equally  prefervative  to  us,  and  condu¬ 
cing  to  our  Safety.  As  that  is  ferviceable,  in 
prompting  us  tofhun  Danger;  fo  is  this ,  in  for¬ 
tifying  us  againft  it,  and  enabling  us  to  repel 
Injury,  and  rehft  Violence  when  offer’d.  ’Tis 
true,  that  according  to  ftriCf  Virtue,  and  a 
juft  Regulation  of  the  AffeClions  in  a  wife  and 
virtuous  Man,  fuch  Efforts  towards  ACtion 
amount  not  to  what  is  juftly  ftyl’d  Paffion  or 
Commotion.  A  Man  of  Courage  may  be  cau¬ 
tious  without  real  Fear.  And  a  Man  of  Tem¬ 
per  may  refill  or  punilh  without  Anger.  But 
in  ordinary  Characters  there  muft  neceffarily 
be  fome  Mixture  of  the  real  Paffions  themfelves ; 
which  however,  in  the  main,  are  able  to  allay 
and  temper  one  another.  And  thus  Anger 
in  a  manner  becomes  neceffary.  Tis  by  this 
Paffion  that  one  Creature  offering  Violence  to 

another, 
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another,  is  deter’d  from  the  Execution ;  whilft 
he  obferves  how  the  Attempt  affedls  his  Fellow; 
and  knows  by  the  very  Signs  which  accom¬ 
pany  this  rifing  Motion,  that  if  the  Injury  be 
carry ’d  further,  it  will  not  pafs  eafdy,  or  with 
impunity.  ’Tis  this  Paflion  withal,  which  after 
Violence  and  Hoftility  executed,  rouzes  a 
Creature  in  oppofition,  and.aflifts  him  in  re¬ 
turning  like  Hoftility  and  Harm  on  the  Inva¬ 
der.  For  thus,  as  Rage  and  Defpair  increafe, 
a  Creature  grows  ftill  more  terrible ;  and  being 
urg’d  to  the  greateft  extremity,  finds  a  degree 
of  Strength  and  Boldnefs  unexperienc’d  till 
then,  and'  which  had  never  rifen  except  thro’ 
the  height  of  Provocation.  As  to  this  Affec¬ 
tion  therefore,  notwithftanding  its  immediate 
Aim  be  indeed  the  III  orPunifhment  of  another , 
yet  it  is  plainly  of  the  fort  of  thofe  which  tend 
to  the  Advantage  and  Intereft  of  the  Self-fyf- 
tem,  the  Animal  himfelf;  and  is  withal  in  other 
refpedls  contributing  to  the  Good  and  Intereft 
of  the  Species.  But  there  is  hardly  need  we 
fhou  d  explain  how  mifchievous  and  felf-de- 
ftruHive  Anger  is,  if  it  be  what  we  commonly 
underhand  by  that  word :  if  it  be  fuch  a  Paf- 
fion  as  is  ralh,  and  violent  in  the  Inftant  of 
Provocation;  or  fuch  as  imprints  it-felf deeply, 
and  caufes  a  fettled  Revenge ,  and  an  eager  vin¬ 
dicative  Purfuit.  No  wonder  indeed  that  fo 
much  is  done  in  mere  Revenge ,  and  under  the 

Weight 
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Weight  of  a  deep  Refentment ,  when  the  Relief 
and  Satisfaction  found  in  that  Indulgence  is 
no  other  than  the  affuaging  of  the  moil  tor¬ 
turous  Pain,  and  the  alleviating  the  moil  weighty 
and  prefling  Senfation  of  Mifery.  The  Pain 
of  this  fort  being  for  a-while  remov’d  or  alle¬ 
viated  by  the  accomplifhment  of  the  Defire, 
in  the  Ill  of  another,  leaves  indeed  behind  it 
the  perception  of  a  delicious  Eafe,  and  an  over¬ 
flowing  of  foft  and  pleaflng  Senfation.  Yet 
is  this,  in  truth,  no  better  than  the  Rack  it-felf. 
For  whoever  has  experienc'd  racking  Pains, 
can  tell  in  what  manner  a  hidden  Ceflation 
or  R.efpite  is  us’d  to  affect  him.  From  hence 
are  thofe  untoward  Delights  of  Perverfenefs, 
Frowardnefs,  and  an  envenom’d  malignant 
Difpofition,  acting  at  its  liberty.  For  this  is 
only  a  perpetual  affuaging  of  anger  perpetually 
renew'd.  In  other  Characters,  the  Paffion  arifes 
not  fo  fuddenly,  or  on  flight  Caufes ;  but,  be¬ 
ing  once  mov’d,  is  not  fo  eafily  quieted.  The, 
dormant  Fury ,  Revenge,  being  rais’d  once, 
and  wrought  up  to  her  higheft  pitch,  refts  not 
till  flie  attains  her  End;  and,  that  attain’d,  is 
eafy,  and  repofes ;  making  our  fucceeding  Re-  , 
lief  and  Eafe  fo  much  the  more  enjoy’d,  as 
our  preceding  Anguilh  and  incumbent  Pain 
was  of  long  duration,  and  bitter  fenfe.  Cer¬ 
tainly  if  among  Lovers ,  and  in  the  Language 
of  Gallantry,  the  Succefs  of  ardent  Love  is 
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call’d  the  ajfuaging  of  a  Pain ;  this  other  Suc- 
cefs  may  be  far  more  juftly  term’d  fo.  How¬ 
ever  foft  or  flattering  the  former  Pain  may  be 
efteem’d,  this  latter  furely  can  be  no  pleafing 
one:  Nor  can  it  be  poflibly  efteem’d  other 
than  found  and  thorow  Wretchednefs,  a  gra¬ 
ting  and  difguftful  Feeling,  without  the  leaft 
mixture  of  any  thing  foft,  gentle,  or  agree¬ 
able. 

’T 1  s  not  very  neceflary  to  mention  the  ill 
effe&s  of  this  Paffion,  in  refpecl  of  our  Minds , 
or  Body 5,  ourprivate  Condition,  or  Circumjlances 
of  Life.  By  thefe  Particulars  we  may  grow 
too  tedious.  Thefe  are  of  the  moral  fort  of 
Subjects,  join’d  commonly  with  Religion,  and 
treated  fo  rhetorically,  and  with  fuch  inforc’d 
repetition  in  publick,  as  to  be  apt  to  raife  the 
Satiety  of  Mankind.  What  has  beenfaid,  may 
be  enough  perhaps  to  make  this  evident, 
“  That  to  be  fubjedl  to  fuch  a  Paflion  as  we 
“  have  been  mentioning,  is,  in  reality,  to  be 
“  very  unhappy:”  And,  “That  the  Habit  it- 
“  felf  is  a  Difeafe  of  the  worft  fort ;  from  which 
“  Mifery  is  infeparable.” 

/ 

NOW  AS  to  Luxury ,  and  what  the  World 
calls  Pleasure:  Were  ‘it  true  (as  has  been 
prov’d  the  contrary)  that  the  moft  confider- 
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able  Enjoyments  were  thofe  merely  of  the 
Senfe ;  and  were  it  true,  withal,  that  thofe  En¬ 
joyments  of  the  Senfe  lay  in  certain  outward 
things  capable  of  yielding  always  a  due  and 
certain  Portion  of  Pleafure,  according  to  their 
degree  and  quality ;  it  wou’d  then  follow,  that 
the  certain  way  to  obtain  Happinefs,  wou’d 
be  to  procure  largely  of  thele  Subjects,  to 
which  Happinefs  and  Pleafure  were  thus  in¬ 
fallibly  annex’d.  But  however  fafhionable  we 
may  apply  the  Notion  of  good  Living ,  ’twill 
hardly  be  found  that  our  inward  Facultys  are 
able  to  keep  pace  with  thefe  outward  Supplys 
of  a  luxuriant  Fortune.  And  if  the  natural 
Difpofition  and  Aptnefs  from  within  be  not 
concurring;  ’twill  be  in  vain  that  thefe  Sub¬ 
jects  are  thus  multiply’d  from  abroad ,  and  ac¬ 
quir’d  with  ever  fo  great  facility. 

I  t  may  be  obferv’d  in  thofe  who  by  Ex- 
cefs  have  gain’d  a  conftant  Naufeating  and 
Diflafte,  that  they  have  neverthelefs  as  conftant 
a  Craving  or  Eagernefs  of  Stomach.  But  the 
Appetite  of  this  kind  is  falfe  and  unnatural ;  as 
is  that  of  Thirft  arifmg  from  a  Fever,  or  con¬ 
tracted  by  habitual  Debauch.  Now  the  Satif- 
factions  of  the  natural  Appetite ,  in  a  plain  way, 
are  infinitely  beyond  thofe  Indulgences  of  the 
nioft  refin’d  and  elegant  Luxury.  This  is  often 
perceiv’d  by  the  Luxurious  themfelves.  It  has 

been 
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been  experienc’d  in  People  bred  after  the 
fumptuous  way,  and  us’d  never  to  wait,  but  to 
prevent  Appetite;  that  when  by  any  newTurn 
of  Life  they  came  to  fall  into  a  more  natural 
Courfe,  or  for  a  while,  as  on  a  jQurny,  or  a 
day  of  Sport,  came  accidentally  to  experience 
the  Sweet  of  a  plain  Diet,  recommended  by 
due  Abftinence  and  Exercife ;  they  have  with 
freedom  own’d,  that  it  was  then  they  receiv’d 
the  higheft  Satisfaction  and  Delight  which  a 
Table  cou’d  poflibly  afford. 

On  the  other  fide,  it  has  been  as  often  re¬ 
mark’d  in  Perfons  accuftom’d  to  an  active  Life, 
and  healthful  Exercife ;  that  having  once  tho- 
rowly  experienc’d  this  plainer  and  more  na¬ 
tural  Diet,  they  have  upon  a  following  Change 
of  Life  regretted  their  Lofs,  and  undervalu’d 
the  Pleafures  receiv’d  from  all  the  Delicacys 
of  Luxury ,  in  comparifon  with  thofe  remem¬ 
ber’d  Satisfactions  of  a  preceding  State.  ’Tis 
plain,  that  by  urging  Nature,  forcing  the  Ap¬ 
petite,  and  inciting  Senfe',  the  Keennefs  of  the 
natural  Senfations  is  loft.  And  tho  thro’  Vice  * 
or  ill  Habit  the  fame  Subjects  of  Appetite  may, 
every  day,  be  fought  with  greater  Ardour; 
they  are  enjoy’d  with  lefs  Satisfaction.  Tho 
the  Impatience  of  abftaining  be  greater;  the 
Pleafure  of  Indulgence  is  really  lefs.  The  Palls 
or  JVaufeatings  which  continually  intervene, 

are 
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are  of  the  word  and  moft  hateful  kind  of 
Senfation.  Hardly  is  there  any  thing  tailed 
which  is  wholly  free  from  this  ill  relifh  of  a 
furfeited  Senfe  and  ruin’d  Appetite.  So  that 
inflead  of  a  conftant  and  flowing  Delight  af¬ 
forded  in  fuch  a  State  of  Life,  the  very  State 
it-felf  is  in  reality  a  Sicknefs  and  Infirmity, 
a  Corruption  of  Pleafure,  and  deftru6live  of 
every  natural  and  agreeable  Senfation.  So  far 
is  it  from  being  true;  “  That  in  this  licenti- 
ous  Courfe  we  enjoy  Life  beji ,  or  are  likely 
“  to  make  the  mojt  of  it.” 

As  to  the  Confequences  of  fuch  an  Indul¬ 
gence;  how  fatal  to  the  Body ,  by  Difeafes  of 
many  kinds,  and  to  the  Mind ,  by  Sottifhnefs 
and  Stupidity;  this  needs  not  any  explanation. 

The  Confequences  as  to  Inter eji  are  plain 
enough.  Such  a  State  of  impotent  and  un- 
reftrain’d  Defire,  as  it  increafes  our  Wants,  fo 
it  muff  fubje61  us  to  a  greater  Dependence  on 
others.  Our  private  Circumflances,  however 
s  plentiful  or  eafy  they  may  be,  can  lefs  eafily 
content  us.  Ways  and  Means  muff  be  in¬ 
vented  to  procure  what  may  adminifter  to 
fuch  an  imperious  Luxury ,  as  forces  us  to  fa- 
crifice  Honour  to  Fortune,  and  runs  us  out 
into  all  irregularity  and  extravagance  of  Con¬ 
duct.  The  Injurys  we  do  our-felves,  by  Ex- 
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cefs  and  Unforbearance,  are  then  furely  ap¬ 
parent,  when  thro’  an  Impotence  of  this  fort, 
and  an  Impoflibility  of  Reftraint,  we  do  what 
we  our-felves  declare  to  be  definitive  to  us. 
But  thefe  are  Matters  obvious  of  themfelves. 
And  from  lefs  than  what  has  been  faid,  ?tis 
eafy  to  conclude,  “  That  Luxury ,  Riot,  and 
“  Debauch ,  are  contrary  to  real  Intereft,  and 
“  to  the  true  Enjoyment  of  Life.” 

THERE  is  another  Luxury  fuperior  to  the 
kind  we  have  been  mentioning,  and  which  in 
ftritnefs  can  fcarce  be  call’d  a  Self-pajjion , 
fince  the  foie  End  of  it  is  the  Advantage  and 
Promotion  of  the  Species.  But  whereas  all 
other  focial  Aftetions  are  join’d  only  with  a 
mental  Pleajure ,  and  founded  in  mere  Kindnefs 
and  Love;  this  has  more  added  to  it,  and  is 
join’d  with  a  Pleajure  of  Senfe.  Such  Concern 
and  Care  has  Nature  (hewn  for  the  Support 
and  Maintenance  of  the  feveral  Species,  that 
by  a  certain  Indigence  and  kind  of  Neceflity  of 
their  Natures,  they  are  made  to  regard  the 
Propagation  of  their  Kind.  Now  whether 
it  be  the  Intereft  or  Good  of  the  Animal  to 
feel  this  Indigence  beyond  a  natural  and  or¬ 
dinary  degree;  is  what  we  may  confider. 

Ha  ving  already  faid  fo  much  concerning 
natural  and  unnatural  Appetite ,  there  needs  lefs 

to 
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to  be  faid  on  this  occafion.  If  it  be  allow’d, 
that  to  all  other  Pleafures  there  is  a  Meafure 
of  Appetite  belonging,  which  cannot  poffibly 
be  exceeded  without  prejudice  to  the  Crea¬ 
ture,  even  in  his  very  Capacity  of  enjoying 
Pleafure;  it  will  hardly  be  thought  that  there 
is  no  certain  Limit  or  juft  Boundary  of  this 
other  Appetite  of  the  Amorous  kind.  There 
are  other  forts  of  ardent  Senfations  acciden¬ 
tally  experienc’d,  which  we  find  pleafant  and 
acceptable  whilft  they  are  held  within  a  cer¬ 
tain  degree ;  but  which,  as  they  increafe,  grow 
oppreftive  and  intolerable.  Laughter  provok’d 
by  Titillation,  grows  an  exceffive  Pain ;  tho 
it  retains  ftill  the  fame  Features  of  Delight 
and  Pleafure.  And  tho  in  the  cafe  of  that 
particular  kind  of  Itch  which  belongs  to  a 
Diftemper  nam’d  from  that  effecft,  there  are 
fome  who,  far  from  difliking  the  Senfation, 
find  it  highly  acceptable  and  delightful;  yet 
it  will  hardly  be  reputed  fuch  among  the  more 
refin’d  fort,  even  of  thofe  who  make  Pleafure 
their  chief  Study,  and  higheft  Good. 

Now  if  there  be  in  every  Senfation  of  mere 
Pleafure,  a  certain  Pitch  or  Degree  of  Ardour, 
which  by  being  further  advanc’d,  comes  the 
nearer  to  mere  Rage  and  Fury;  if  there  be  in¬ 
deed  a  neceffity  of  flopping  Jomewhere ,  and  de¬ 
termining  on  fome  Boundary  for  the  Paftion ; 
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where  can  we  fix  our  Standard,  or  how  regu¬ 
late  our-felves  but  with  regard  to  Nature ,  beyond 
which  there  is  no  Meafure  or  Rule  of  things? 
Now  Nature  may  be  known  from  what  we  fee 
of  the  natural  State  of  Creatures,  and  of  Man 
himfelf,  when  unprejudic’d  by  vitious  Educa¬ 
tion. 

Where  happily  any-one  is  bred  to  a  natu¬ 
ral  Life,  inur’d  to  honeft  Induftry  and  Sobrie¬ 
ty,  and  un-accuftom’d  to  any  thing  immode¬ 
rate  or  intemperate;  he  is  found  to  have  his 
Appetites  and  Inclinations  of  this  fort  at  com¬ 
mand.  Nor  are  they  on  this  account  lefs  able 
to  afford  him  the  Pleafure  or  Enjoyment  of 
each  kind.  On  the  contrary ;  as  they  are  more 
found,  healthy,  and  un-injur’d  by  Excefs  and 
Abufe,  they  muft  afford  him  proportionate  Sa¬ 
tisfaction.  So  that  were  both  thefe  Senfations 
to  be  experimentally  compar’d;  that  of  a  vir¬ 
tuous  Courje  which  belong'd  to  one  who  liv’d 
a  natural  and  regular  Life,  and  that  of  a  viti¬ 
ous  Courje  which  belong’d  to  one  who  was  re¬ 
lax’d  and  diffolute ;  there  is  no  queftion  but 
Judgment  wou  d  be  given  in  favour  of  the  for¬ 
mer,  without  regard  to  Confequences,  and  on¬ 
ly  with  refpeCt  to  the  very  Pleafure  of  Senfe 
it-felf. 

Vol.II.  L  As 
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As  to  the  Confequences  of  this  Vice,  with 
refpeH  to  the  Health  and  Vigour  of  the  Body ; 
there  is  no  need  to  mention  any  thing.  The 
Injury  it  does  the  Mind ,  tho  lefs  notic’d,  is  yet 
greater.  The  Hinderance  of  all  Improvement, 
the  wretched  Wafte  of  Time,  the  Effeminacy, 
Sloth,  Supinenefs,  the  Diforder  and  Loofenefs 
of  a  thoufand  Paffions,  thro’  fuch  a  relaxation 
and  enervating  of  the  Mind;  are  all  of  them 
Effedls  fufficiently  apparent,  when  reflected 
on. 


W hat  the  Difadvantages  are  of  this  Intem¬ 
perance,  in  refpehl  of  Intereft,  Society,  and  the 
World;  and  what  the  Advantages  are  of  a  con¬ 
trary  Sobriety,  and  Self  command,  wou’d  be 
to  little  purpofe  to  mention.  Tis  well  known 
there  can  be  no  Slavery  greater  than  what  is 
confequent  to  the  Dominion  and  Rule  of  fuch 
a  Paffion.  Of  all  other,  it  is  the  leaf!  manas;e- 
able  by  Favour  or  Conceffion,  and  affumes  the 
moft  from  Privilege  and  Indulgence.  What 
it  colls  us  in  the  Modejly  and  Ingenuity  of  our 
Natures,  and  in  the  Faith  and  Honefty  of  our 
Characters,  is  as  eafdy  apprehended  by  any¬ 
one  who  will  refletff.  And  it  will  from  hence 
appear,  “  That  there  is  no  Paffion,  which. 
“  in  its  Extravagance  and  Excefs  more  ne- 
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“  celfarily  occafions  Diforder  and  Unhappi- 
“  nefs.” 


NOW  AS  to  that  Paffion  which  is  efteem’d 
peculiarly  inter ejling;  as  having  for  its  Aim  the 
Poffeffion  of  Wealth,  and  what  we  call  a  Set¬ 
tlement  or  Fortune  in  the  World:  If  the  Regard 
towards  this  kind  be  moderate,  and  in  a  rea- 
fonable  degree  ;  if  it  occafions  no  pafiionate 
Purfuit,  nor  raifes  any  ardent  Defire  or  Appe¬ 
tite,  there  is  nothing  in  this  Cafe  which  is  not 
compatible  with  Virtue,  and  even  futable  and 
beneficial  to  Society.  The  publick  as  well  as 
private  Syftem  is  advanc’d  by  the  Induftry, 
which  this  Affection  excites.  But  if  it  grows 
at  length  into  a  real  Pajfion ;  the  Injury  and 
Mifchief  it  does  the  Publick,  is  not  greater 
than  that  which  it  creates  to  the  Perfon  him- 
felf.  Such  a  one  is  in  reality  a  Self-oppreffor, 
and  lies  heavier  on  himfelf  than  he  can  ever 
do  on  Mankind. 

How  far  a  coveting  or  avaritious 
Temper  is  miferable,  needs  not,  furely,  be 
explain’d.  Who  knows  not  how  fmall  a  Por¬ 
tion  of  worldly  Matters  is  fufficient  for  a  Man’s 
fingle  Ufe  and  Convenience ;  and  how  much 
his  Occafions  and  Wants  might  be  contra&ed 
and  reduc’d,  if  a  jufl  Frugality  were  fludy’d. 

L  2  and 
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and  Temperance  and  a  natural  Life  came  once 
to  be  purfu’d  with  half  that  Application,  In- 
duftry  and  Art,  which  is  bellow’d  on  Sump- 
tuoufnefs  and  Luxury  ?  Now  if  Temperance 
be  in  reality  fo  advantageous,  and  the  Practice 
as  well  as  the  Confequences  of  it  fo  pleafmg 
and  happy,  as  has  been  before  exprefs  d ;  there 
is  little  need,  on  the  other  fide,  to  mention 
any  thing  of  the  Miferys  attending  thofe  co¬ 
vetous  and  eager  Delires  after  things  which 
have  no  Bounds  or  Rule ;  as  being  out  of  Na¬ 
ture,  beyond  which  there  can  be  no  Limits  to 
Defire.  For  where  fhall  we  once  Hop,  when 
we  are  beyond  this  Boundary?  how  fhall  we 
fix  or  afcertain  a  thing  wholly  unnatural  and 
unreafonable  ?  Or  what  Method,  what  Regu¬ 
lation  fhall  we  fet  to  mere  Imagination,  or 
the  Exorbitancy  of  Fancy,  in  adding  Expence 
to  Expence,  or  Polfeflion  to  Polfelfion? 

Hence  that  known  Reftlefnefs  of  covetous 
and  eager  Minds,  in  whatever  State  or  De¬ 
gree  of  Fortune  they  are  plac’d;  there  being 
no  thorow  or  real  Satisfaction,  but  a  kind  of 
Infatiablenefs  belonging  to  this  Condition, 
For  tis  impolfible  there  fhou’d  beany  real  En¬ 
joyment ,  except  in  confequence  of  natural  and 
jujl  Appetite.  Nor  do  we  readily  call  that  an 
Enjoyment  of  Wealth  or  of  Honour,  when  thro’ 
Covetoufnefs  or  Ambition,  the  Defire  is  Hill 
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forward,  and  can  never  reft  fatisfy’d  with  its 
Gains.  But  againft  this  Vice  of  Covetous¬ 
ness,  there  is  enough  faid  continually  in  the 
World;  and  in  our  common  way  of  fpeaking, 
“  A  covetous ,  and  a  miferable  Temper ,  has  in  re- 
“  ality,  one  and  the  fame  Signification.” 


NOR  IS  there  lefs  faid,  abroad,  as  to  the 
Ills  of  that  other  afpiring  Temper,  which  ex¬ 
ceeds  an  honeft  Emulation ,  or  Love  of  Praife ,  and 
paftes  the  Bounds  even  of  Vanity  and  Conceit. 
Such  is  thatpaflion  which  breaks  into  an  enor¬ 
mous  Pride  and  Ambition.  Now  if  we  con- 
fider  once  the  Eafe,  Happinefs,  and  Security 
which  attend  a  modefi  Difpofition  and  quiet  Mind , 
fuch  as  is  of  eafy  Self-command,  fitted  to  every 
Station  in  Society,  and  able  to  fute  it-felf  with 
any  reafonable  Circumftances  whatever;  ’twill, 
on  the  firft  view,  prefentus  with  the  agreeable 
and  winning  Character.  Nor  will  it  be  found 
neceflary  after  this  to  call  to  mind  the  Excel¬ 
lence  and  Good  of  Moderation ,  or  the  Mifchief 
and  Self-injury  of  immoderate  Defires,  and 
conceited  fond  Imaginations  of  perfonal  Ad¬ 
vantage,  in  fuch  things  as  Titles,  Honours, 
Precedencys,  Fame,  Glory ,  or  vulgar  AJlonifh- 
ment ,  Admiration  and  Applaufe. 
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This  too  is  obvious,  that  as  the  Defires  of 
this  kind  are  rais’d,  and  become  impetuous, 
and  out  of  our  command ;  fo  the  Averfions 
and  Fears  of  the  contrary  part,  grow  propor- 
tionably  firong  and  violent,  and  the  Temper 
accordingly  fufpicious,  jealous,  captious,  fub- 
jebl  to  Apprehenfions  from  all  Events,  and 
uncapable  of  bearing  the  leaft  Repulfe  or  or¬ 
dinary  Difappointment.  And  hence  it  may 
be  concluded,  “■  That  all  Reft  and  Security  as 
c‘  to  what  is  future ,  and  all  Peace,  Contented- 
“  nefs  and  Eafe  as  to  what  is  prefent ,  is  forfeited 
“  by  the  afpiring  Paffions  of  this  emulous 
“  kind  ;  and  by  having  the  Appetites  towards 
“  Glory  and  outward  Appearance  thus  tranfport- 
“  ing  and  beyond  command.” 


THERE  is  a  certain  Temper  plac’d  often 
in  oppofition  to  thofe  eager  and  afpiring  Aims 
of  which  we  have  been  fpeaking.  Not  that 
it  really  excludes  either  the  Paftion  of  Cove - 
touf nefs  or  Ambition ;  butbecaufe  it  hinders  their 
effe<51s,  and  keeps  them  from  breaking  into 
open  Action.  ’Tis  this  Paftion,  which  by 
foothing  the  Mind,  and  foftening  it  into  an 
excessive  Love  of  Rest  and  Indolence, 
renders  high  Attempts  impracticable,  and  re- 
prefents  as  infuperable  the  Difficultys  of  a 
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painful  and  laborious  Courfe  towards  Wealth 
and  Honours.  Now  tho  an  Inclination  to 
Eafe,  and  a  Love  of  moderate  Recefs  and  Reft 
from  ACtion,  be  as  natural  and  ufeful  to  us 
as  the  Inclination  we  have  towards  Sleep ;  yet 
an  exceflive  Love  of  Reft,  and  a  contracted 
Averfion  to  ACtion  and  Imployment,  muft  be 
a  Difeafe  in  the  Mind  equal  to  that  of  a  Le¬ 
thargy  in  the  Body. 

How  necelfary  ACtion  and  Exercife  are  to 
the  Body,  may  be  judg’d  by  the  difference 
we  find  between  thofe  Conftitutions  which 
"are  accuftom’d,  and  thofe  which  are  wholly 
ftrangers  to  it;  and  by  the  different  Health 
and  Complexion  which  Labour,  and  due  Ex¬ 
ercife  create,  in  comparifon  with  that  Habit 
of  Body  we  fee  confequent  to  an  indulg’d 
State  of  Indolence  and  Reft.  Nor  is  the  lazy 
Habit  ruinous  to  the  Body  only.  The  lan- 
guifhing  Difeafe  corrupts  all  the  Enjoyments 
of  a  vigorous  and  healthy  Senfe,  and  carrys 
its  InfeCtion  into  the  Mind;  where  it  fpreads  a 
worfe  Contagion.  For  however  the  Body  may 
for  a-while  hold  out,  tis  impoflible  that  the 
Mind,  in  which  the  Diftemper  is  feated,  can 
efcape  without  an  immediate  Affliction  and 
Diforder.  The  Habit  begets  a  Tedioufnefs 
and  Anxiety,  which  influences  the  whole 
Temper,  and  converts  the  unnatural  Reft  into 
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an  unhappy  fort  of  Adlivity,  ill  Humour,  and 
Spleen:  of  which  there  has  been  enough  faid 
above,  where  we  confider’d  the  want  of  a  due 
Balance  in  the  Affethions. 

’Tis  certain  that  as  in  the  Body ,  when  no 
Labour  or  natural  Exercife  is  us’d,  the  Spi¬ 
rits  which  want  their  due  Imployment,  turn 
againfl  the  Conflitution,  and  find  work  for 
themfelves  in  a  definitive  way;  fo  in  a  Soul, 
or  Mind ,  unexercis’d,  and  which  languifhes 
for  want  of  proper  Ation  and  Imployment, 
the  Thoughts  and  Affetions  being  obftruted 
in  their  due  Courfe,  and  depriv’d  of  their  na¬ 
tural  Energy,  raife  Difquiet,  and  foment  a 
rancorous  Eagernefs  and  tormenting  Irrita¬ 
tion.  The  Temper  from  hence  becomes  more 
impotent  in  Paffion,  more  incapable  of  real 
Moderation,  and,  like  prepar’d  Fuel,  readily 
takes  fire  by  the  leaft  Spark. 

A  s  to  Inter ejl,  how  far  it  is  here  concern’d; 
how  wretched  that  State  is,  in  which  by  this 
Habit  a  Man  is  plac’d,  tov/ards  all  the  Cir- 
cumflances  and  Affairs  of  Life,  when  at  any 
time  he  is  call  d  to  Ation;  how  fubjeted  he 
muff  be  to  all  Inconveniences,  wanting  to 
himfelf,  and  depriv’d  of  the  Affiflance  of 
others ;  whilfl  being  unfit  for  all  Offices  and 
Putys  of  Society,  he  yet  of  any  other  Perfon 
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moft  needs  the  help  of  it,  as  being  leaft  able  to 
aflift  or  fupport  himfelf;  all  this  is  obvious. 
And  thus  ’tis  evident,  “  That  to  have  this 
“  over-biafling  Inclination  towards  Reft ,  this 
“  Jlothful,  foft,  or  effeminate  Temper,  averfe  to 
“  Labour  and  Imployment,  is  to  have  an  un- 
“  avoidable  Mifchieft  and  attendant  Plagued ’ 


THUS  have  we  conlider’d  the  Self-paffions ; 
and  what  the  Confequence  is  of  their  riling 
beyond  a  moderate  degree.  Thefe  Affections, 
as  felf-interefting  as  they  are,  can  often,  we 
fee,  become  contrary  to  our  real  InterefL 
They  betray  us  into  moft  Misfortunes,  and  into 
the  greateftUnhappineffes,  that  of  a  profligate 
and  abject  Character.  As  they  grow  imperi¬ 
ous  and  high,  they  are  the  occafion  that  a 
Creature  in  proportion  becomes  mean  and  low. 
They  are  original  to  that  which  we  call  Selftfti- 
nej's ,  and  give  rife  to  that  fordid  Difpolition  of 
which  we  have  already  fpoken.  It  appears 
there  can  be  nothing  fo  rniferable  in  it-felf,  or 
fo  wretched  in  its  Confequence,  as  to  be  thus 
impotent  in  Temper,  thus  mafter’d  by  Paftion, 
and,  by  means  of  it,  brought  under  the  moft 
fervile  Subjection  to  the  World. 
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’Tis  evident  withal,  that  as  this  Selfijlmefs 
increafes  in  us,  fo  mull  a  certain  Subtlety ,  and 
feignednefs  of  Carriage,  which  naturally  accom- 
panys  it.  And  thus  the  Candour  and  Ingenu¬ 
ity  of  our  Natures,  the  Eafe  and  Freedom  of 
our  Minds  mull  be  forfeited;  all  Trufi  and 
Confidence  in  a  manner  loft  ;  and  Sufipicions ,  Jea- 
loufiys  and  Envys  multiply’d.  A  Jeparate  End 
and  Interefi  muft  be  every  day  more  ftrongly 
form’d  in  us ;  generous  Views  and  Motives  laid 
afide ;  And  the  more  we  are  thus  fenfibly  dif- 
join’d  every  day  from  Society  and  our  Fellows  ; 
the  worfe  Opinion  we  {hail  have  of  thofe  uni¬ 
ting  Paftions  which  bind  us  in  ftricl  Alliance 
and  Amity  with  others.  Upon  thefe  Terms 
we  muft  of  courfe  endeavour  to  filence  and 
fupprefs  our  natural  and  good  Affe&ions;  fince 
they  are  fuch  as  wou’d  carry  us  to  the  good 
of  Society,  againftwhatwe  fondly  conceive  to 
be  our  private  Good  and  Intereft;  as  has 
been  ftiewn. 

Now  if  thefe  selfish  Passions,  befides 
what  other  Ill  they  are  the  occafion  of,  are 
withal  the  certain  means  of  loftng  us  our  na¬ 
tural  Ajffedion;  then  (by  what  has  been  prov’d 
before)  tis  evident,  “  That  they  muft  be  the 
“  certain  means  of  loftng  us  the  chief  Enjoy- 

ment  of  Life,  and  raiftng  in  us  thofe  horrid 
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41  and  unnatural  Paffions ,  and  that  Savagenefs 
“  of  Temper,  which  makes  the  greatest  of 
“  M  iserys,  and  the  moft  wretched  State  of 
“  Life:”  as  remains  for  us  to  explain. 

SECT.  III. 

#•* 

THE  Paffions  therefore,  which,  in  the  laft 
place,  we  are  to  examine,  are  thofe  which 
lead  neither  to  a  public k  nor  a  private  Good; 
and  are  neither  of  any  advantage  to  the  Spe¬ 
cies  in  general,  or  the  Creature  in  particular. 
Thefe,  in  oppofition  to  the  focial  and  natural , 
we  call  the  unnatural  Affections. 

Of  this  kind  is  that  unnatural  andlNHU- 
man  Delight  in  beholding  Torments ,  and  in 
viewing  Diftrefs,  Calamity,  Blood,  Maffacre 
and  Deftru<ftion,  with  a  peculiar  Joy  and 
Pleafure.  This  has  been  the  reigning  Paflion 
of  many  Tyrants,  and  barbarous  Nations ;  and 
belongs,  in  fome  degree,  to  fuch  Tempers  as 
have  thrown  off  that  Courteoufnefs  of  Beha¬ 
viour  which  retains  in  us  a  juft  Reverence  of 
Mankind,  and  prevents  the  Growth  of  Harfh- 
nefs  and  Brutality.  This  Paflion  enters  not 
where  Civility  or  affable  Manners  have  the 
leaft  place.  Such  is  the  Nature  of  what  we 
call  good  Breeding ,  that  in  the  midft  of  many 
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other  Corruptions,  it  admits  not  of  In  huma¬ 
nity,  or  favage  Pleofure.  To  fee  the  Sufferance 
of  an  Enemy  with  cruel  Delight,  may  proceed 
from  the  height  of  Anger,  Revenge,  Fear,  and 
other  extended  Self-paffions:  But  to  delight 
in  the  Torture  and  Pain  of  other  Creatures  in¬ 
differently,  Natives  or  Foreigners,  of  our  own 
or  of  another  Species,  Kindred  or  no  Kindred, 
known  or  unknown;  to  feed,  as  it  were,  on 
Death,  and  be  entertain’d  with  dying  Agonys ; 
this  has  nothing  in  it  accountable  in  the  way 
of  Self-intereft  or  private  Good  above-menti- 
on’d,  but  is  wholly  and  abfolutely  unnatural, 
as  it  is  horrid  and  miferable. 

There  is  another  Affetion  nearly  related 
to  this,  which  is  a  gay  and  frolickjome  Delight  in 
what  is  injurious  toothers;  a  fort  of  wanton 
Mischievousness,  and  Pleafure  in  what  is 
definitive ;  a  PafTion  which,  inflead  of  being 
reflrain’d,  is  ufually  encourag’d  in  Children: 
fo  that  ’tis  indeed  no  wonder  if  the  Effets  of 
it  are  very  unfortunately  felt  in  the  World. 
For  ’twill  be  hard,  perhaps,  for  any-one  to 
give  a  reafon  why  that  Temper  which  was  us’d 
to  delight  in  Diforder  and  Ravage,  when  in  a 
Nurfery;  fhou’d  not  afterwards  find  delight 
in  other  Diflurbances,  and  be  the  occafion  of 
equal  Mifchief  in  Familys,  amongft  Friends, 
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and  in  the  Publick  it-felf.  But  of  this  Paffion 
there  is  not  any  foundation  in  Nature  ;  as  has 
been  explain  d. 

Malice,  Malignity,  or  Ill-Will,  fuch 
as  is  grounded  on  no  Self-conlideration,  and 
where  there  is  no  Subje<5lof  Anger  or  Jealoufy, 
nor  any  thing  to  provoke  or  caufe  fuch  a  De¬ 
fire  of  doing  ill  to  another;  this  alfo  is  of  that 
kind  of  Paffion. 

Envy  too,  when  it  is  fuch  as  arifes  from 
the  Profperity  or  Happinefs  of  another  Crea¬ 
ture  no  ways  interfering  with  ours,  is  of  the 
fame  kind  of  Paffion. 

/ 

There  is  alfo  among  thefe,  a  fort  of  Ha¬ 
tred  of  Mankind  and  Society;  a  Paffion 
which  has  been  known  perfe&ly  reigning  in 
fome  Men,  and  has  had  a  peculiar  Name  given 
to  it.  A  large  ffiare  of  this  belongs  to  thofe 
who  have  long  indulg’d  themfelves  in  a  habi¬ 
tual  Morojenefs ,  or  who  by  force  of  ill  Nature, 
and  ill  Breeding,  have  contra^led  fuch  a  Re- 
verfe  of  Affability,  and  civil  Manners,  that  to 
fee  or  meet  a  Stranger  is  offenfive.  The  very 
Afpe6i  of  Mankind  is  a  difturbance  to  ’em,  and 
they  are  fure  always  to  hate  at  firft  fight.  The 
Diftemper  of  this  kind  is  fometimes  found  to 
be  in  a  manner  National ;  but  peculiar  to  the 
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more  favage  Nations,  arid  a  plain  Char  act erijlick 
of  unciviliz’d  Manners,  and  Barbarity.  This 
is  the  immediate  Oppofite  to  that  noble  Affec¬ 
tion,  which,  in  antient  Language,  was  term’d 
*  Hofpitality ,  viz.  extenfive  Love  of  Mankind, 
and  Relief  of  Strangers. 

I 

/ 

We  may  add  likewife  to  the  number  of  the 
unnatural  Paflions ,  all  thofe  which  are  rais’d 
from  Superstition  (as  before-mention’d)  and 
from  the  Gufloms  of  barbarous  Countrys :  All 
which  are  too  horrid  and  odious  in  themfelves, 
to  need  any  proof  of  their  being  miferable. 

.  There  might  be  other  Paflions  nam'd,  fuch 
as  unnatural  Lujls ,  in  foreign  Kinds  or  Species, 
with  other  Perverfions  of  the  amorous  Defire 
within  our  own.  But  as  to  thefe  Depravitys  of 
Appetite,  we  need  add  nothing  here;  after 
what  has  been  already  faid,  on  the  Subject  of 
the  more  natural  Paffion. 

Such  as  thefe  are  the  only  Affetflions  or 
Paflions  we  can  ftri&ly  call  unnatural ,  ill ,  and 
of  no  tendency  fo  much  as  to  any  feparate  or 
private  Good.  Others  indeed  there  are  which 
have  this  tendency,  but  are  fo  exorbitant  and 
out  of  meafure,  fo  beyond  the  common  Bent 
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of  any  ordinary  Self-pajfvon,  and  fo  utterly 
contrary  and  abhorrent  to  all  focial  and  natural 
Affetfion ,  that  they  are  generally  call’d,  and 
may  be  juftly  efteem’d  unnatural  and  monflrous. 

Among  thefe  may  be  reckon’d  fuch  an 
enormous  Pride  or  Ambition,  fuchanAR- 
ro gange  and  Tyranny,  as  wou’d  willingly 
leave  nothing  eminent,  nothing  free,  nothing 
profperous  in  the  World:  fuch  an  Anger  as 
wou’d  facrifice  every  thing  to  it-felf:  fuch  a 
Revenge  as  is  never  to  be  extinguifh’d,  nor 
ever  fatisfy’d  without  the  greateft  Crueltys : 
fuch  an  Inveteracy  and  Rancour  as  feeks, 
as  it  were,  occafion  to  exert  it-felf ;  and  lays 
hold  of  the  lead  Subject,  fo  as  often  to  make 
the  weight  of  its  Malevolence  fall  even  upon 
fuch  as  are  mere  Obje61s  of  Pity  and  Com- 

TREACHERYand  Ingratitu de are  in  ftri&- 
nefs  mere  negative  Vices ;  and  in  themfelves, 
no  real  Pahions ;  having  neither  Averfion  or 
Inclination  belonging  to  them ;  but  are  de¬ 
riv’d  from  the  Defeht,  Unfoundnefs,  or  Cor¬ 
ruption  of  the  Affe61ions  in  general.  But  when 
thefe  Vices  become  remarkable  in  aChara&er, 
and  arife  in  a  manner  from  Inclination  and 
Choice;  when  they  are  fo  forward  and  ac¬ 
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tive,  as  to  appear  of  their  own  accord,  with¬ 
out  any  preffing  occafion  ;  tis  apparent  they 
borrow  fomething  of  the  mere  unnatural  Paf- 
lions,  and  are  deriv’d  from  Malice ,  Envy ,  and 
Inveteracy;  as  explain’d  above. 


IT  MAY  be  objected  here,  that  thefe  Paf- 
fions,  unnatural as  they  are,  carry  hill  a  fort  of 
Pie ajure  with  them;  and  that  however  barba¬ 
rous  a  Pleafure  it  be,  yet  hill  it  is  a  Pleafure 
and  Satisfaction  which  is  found  in  Pride,  or 
Tyranny,  Revenge,  Malice,  or  Cruelty  exert¬ 
ed.  Now  if  it  be  pollible  in  Nature,  that  any¬ 
one  can  feel  a  barbarous  or  malicious  Joy, 
otherwife  than  in  confequence  of  mere  Anguilh 
and  Torment,  then  may  we  perhaps  allow  this 
kind  of  Satisfaction  to  be  call’d  Pleafure  or  De¬ 
light.  But  the  Cafe  is  evidently  contrary.  To 
love,  and  to  be  kind;  to  have  focial  or  natural 
Affection,  Complacency  and  Good-will,  is  to 
feel  immediate  Satisfaction  and  genuine  Con¬ 
tent.  ’Tis  in  it-felf  original  Joy ,  depending  on 
.  no  preceding  Pain  or  Unealinefs ;  and  pro¬ 
ducing  nothing  befide  Satisfaction  merely.  On 
the  other  fide,  Animofity,  Hatred  and  Bitter- 
nefs,  is  original  Mifery  and  Torment ,  producing 
no  other  Pleafure  or  Satisfaction,  than  as  the 
unnatural  Defire  is  for  the  inftant  fatisfy’d  by 
fomething  which  appeafes  it.  How  ftrongfo- 
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ever  this  Pleafure,  therefore,  may  appear;  it 
only  the  more  implies  the  Mifery  of  that  State 
which  produces  it.  For  as  the  cruelleft  bodi¬ 
ly  Pains  do  by  intervals  of  Alfuagement,  pro¬ 
duce  (as  has  been  fhewn)  the  highef!  bodily 
Pleafure ;  fo  the  fierce!!  and  mof!  raging  Tor¬ 
ments  of  the  Mind,  do,  by  certain  Moments  of 
Relief,  afford  the  greatef!  of  mental  Enjoy¬ 
ments,  to  thofe  who  know  little  of  the  truer 
kind. 

The  Men  of  gentleft  Difpofitions,  and  beft 
of  Tempers,  have  at  fome  time  or  other  been 
fufficiently  acquainted  with  thofe  Diflurbances, 
which,  at  ill  hours,  even  fmall  occafions  are 
apt  to  raife.  From  thefe  flender  Experiences 
of  Harfhnefs  and  Ill-humOur,  they  fully  know 
and  will  confefs  the  ill  Moments  which  are 
pafs’d,  when  the  Temper  is  ever  fo  little  gall  d 
or  fretted.  How  muff  it  fare,  therefore,  with 
thofe  who  hardly  know  any  better  hours  in 
Life  ;  and  who,  for  the  greatef!  part  of  it,  are 
agitated  by  a  thorow  a£live  Spleen,  a  clofe  and 
fettled  Malignity,  and  Rancour?  How  lively 
mufl  be  the  Senfe  of  every  thwarting  and  con- 
trouling  Accident?  How  great  mufl  be  the 
Shocks  ofDifappointment,the  Stings  of  Affront, 
and  the  Agonys  of  a  working  Antipathy,  again!! 
the  multiply’d  Objects  of  Offence?  Nor  can  it 
be  wonder  d  at,  if  to  Perfons  thus  agitated  and 
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opprefs’d,  it  feems  a  high  Delight  to  appeafe 
and  allay  for  the  while  thofe  furious  and  rough 
Motions,  by  an  Indulgence  of  their  Paffion  in 
Mifchief  and  Revenge. 

Now  as  to  the  Confequences  of  this  unna¬ 
tural  State ,  in  refpehl  of  Interefl,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  Circumftances  of  Life ;  upon  what  Terms 
a  Perfon  who  has  in  this  manner  loft  all  which 
we  call  Nature ,  can  be  fuppos’d  to  Hand,  in  re- 
fpecft  of  the  Society  of  Mankind ;  how  he  feels 
himfelf  in  it ;  what  Senfe  he  has  of  his  own 
Difpofition  towards  others,  and  of  the  mutual 
Difpofition  of  others  towards  himfelf;  this  is 
eafily  conceiv’d. 

What  Injoyment  or  Reft  is  there  for  one  who 
is  not  confcious  of  the  merited  Affehlion  or 
Love,  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  the  Ill-will  and 
Hatred  of  every  human  Soul?  What  ground 
muft  this  afford  for  Horror  and  Defpair  ?  What 
foundation  of  Fear,  and  continual  Apprehensi¬ 
on  from  Mankind,  and  from  fuperior  Powers  ? 
How  thorow  and  deep  muft  be  that  Melancholy , 
which  being  once  mov’d,  has  nothing  foft  or 
pleafing  from  the  fide  of  Friendship,  to  allay  or 
divert  it  ?  Where-ever  fuch  a  Creature  turns 
himfelf ;  which-ever  way  he  calls  his  Eye  ;  eve¬ 
ry  thing  around  muft  appear  ghaftly  and  hor¬ 
rid  ;  every  thing  hoftile,  and,  as  it  were,  bent 

againft 
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againft  a  private  and  fmgle  Being,  who  is  thus 
divided  from  every  thing,  and  at  defiance  and 
war  with  the  reft  of  Nature. 

’Tis  thus,  at  laft,  that  a  MIND  becomes^ 
Wildernefs;  where  all  is  laid  wafte,  every  thing 
fair  and  goodly  remov’d,  and  nothing  extant  be- 
fide  what  is  favage  and  deform’d.  Now  if  Ba~ 
nifhment  from  one’s  Country,  Removal  to  a 
foreign  Place,  or  any  thing  which  looks  like 
Solitude  or  Defertion,  be  fo  heavy  to  endure ; 
what  muft  it  be  to  feel  this  inward  Banijhment , 
this  real  Eftrangement  from  human  Commerce ; 
and  to  be  after  this  manner  in  a  Defart,  and 
in  the  horrideft  of  Solitudes,  even  when  in  the 
mid  ft  of  Society  P  What  muft  it  be  to  live  in 
this  Difagreement  with  every  thing,  this  Irrecon- 
cilablenefs  and  Oppofition  to  the  Order  and  Go¬ 
vernment  of  the  Univerfe  ? 

H  E  N  C  E  it  appears,  That  the  greateft  of  Mi- 
ferys  accompanys  that  State  which  is  confequent 
to  the  Lofs  of  natural  Affedlion  ;  and  That  to 

HAVE  THOSE  HORRID,  MONSTROUS,  AND  UN¬ 
NATURAL  Affections,  is  to  be  miserable 
IN  THE  HIGHEST  DEGREE. 
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CONCLUSION. 


THUS  have  we  endeavour’d  to  prove  what 
was  propos’d  in  the  beginning.  And  fince 
in  the  common  and  known  Senfe  of  Vice  and 
Illnefs ,  no-one  canbe  vitiousorill,  except  either, 

i.  By  the  Deficiency  or  Weaknefs  of  natural 
Affections ; 

Or,  2.  by  the  Violence  of  the  felfijh ; 

Or,  3.  by  fuch  as  are  plainly  unnatural: 

It  mud  follow,  that  if  each  of  thefe  are  per¬ 
nicious  and  deftruftive  to  the  Creature,  info- 
much  that  his  compleateft  State  of  Mifery  is 
made  from  hence ;  To  be  wicked  or  viti  ou  s, 

IS  TO  BE  MISERABLE  AND  UNHAPPY. 

And  fince  every  vitious  Adlion  mull  in  pro¬ 
portion,  more  or  lefs,  help  towards  this  Mif- 
chief,  and  Self-ill ;  it  muft  follow  That  every  vi¬ 
tious  ACTION  MUST, BE  SELF-INJURIOUS  AND 

ILL. 

On  the  other  fide;  the  Happinefs  and  Good  of 
Virtue  has  been  prov’d  from  the  contrary  Ef- 
fe6l  of  other  Alfedlions,  fuch  as  are  according 

to 
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to  Nature,  and  the  OEconomy  of  the  Species 
or  Kind.  W e  have  caff  up  all  thofe  Particulars, 
from  whence  (as  by  way  of  Addition  and  Sub¬ 
traction)  the  main  Sum  or  general  Account  of 
Happinefs,  is  either  augmented  or  diminifh’d. 
And  if  there  be  no  Article  exceptionable  in 
this  Scheme  of  Moral  Arithmetick;  the  Subject 
treated  may  be  faid  to  have  an  Evidence  as 
great  as  that  which  is  found  in  Numbers,  or 
Mathematicks.  For  let  us  carry  Scepticifm  ever 
fo  far,  let  us  doubt,  if  we  can,  of  every  thing 
about  us  ;  we  cannot  doubt  of  what  pafles  with¬ 
in  ourfelves.  Our  Paflions  and  Affections  are 
known  to  us.  They  are  certain,  whatever  the 
Objects  may  be,  on  which  they  are  employ’d. 
Nor  is  it  of  any  concern  to  our  Argument,  how 
thefe  exterior  Objects  hand;  whether  they  are 
Realitys,  or  mere  Illufion ;  whether  we  wake 
or  dream.  For  ill  Dreams  will  be  equally  dif- 
turbing.  And  a  good  Dream  (if  Life  be  no¬ 
thing  elfe)  will  be  eafdy  and  happily  pafs’d. 
In  this  Dream  of  Life,  therefore,  our  Demon- 
flrations  have  the  fame  force ;  our  Balance  and 
OEconomy  hold  good,  and  our  Obligation  to 
Virtue  is  in  every  refpect  the  fame. 

Upon  the  whole:  There  is  not,  I  prefume, 
the  leaft  degree  of  Certainty  wanting,  in  what 
has  been  faid  concerning  the  Preferablenefs  of 
the  mental  Pleafures  to  the  Jenfual;  and  even  oj  the 
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fenfual ,  accompany  d  with  good  Affedlion ,  and  under 
a  temperate  and  right  ufe ,  to  thofe  which  are  no 
ways  refrain  d  nor  fupp  or  ted  by  any  thing  facial  or 
affectionate. 

Nor  is  there  lefs  Evidence  in  what  has  been 
faid,  of  the  united  Structure  and  Fabrick  of 
the  Mind ,  and  of  thofe  Paffions  which  conftitute 
the  Temper ,  or  Soul;  and  on  which  its  Hap- 
pinefs  or  Mifery  fo  immediately  depend.  It 
has  been  fhewn,  That  in  this  Confitution ,  the 
impairing  of  any  one  Part  mult  inftantly  tend 
to  the  diforder  and  min  of  other  Parts,  and  of 
the  Whole  it-felf;  thro’  the  necelfary  Connex¬ 
ion  and  Balance  of  the  Affections:  That  thofe 
very  Paffions  thro’  which  Men  are  Vitious,  are 
of  thernfelves  a  Torment  and  Difeafe;  and 
that  whatfoever  is  done  which  is  knowingly 
ill,  mu  ft  be  of  ill  Confcioufnefs;  and  in  propor¬ 
tion,  as  the  Act  is  ill,  muft  impair  and  cor-' 
rupt  focial  Enjoyment,  and  deftroy  both  the 
Capacity  of  kind  Affection,  and  the  Confcioufnefs  of 
meriting  any  juch.  So  that  neither  can  we  par¬ 
ticipate  thus  in  Joy  or  Happinefs  with  others, 
or  receive  Satisfaction  from  the  mutual  Kindnefs 
or  imagin'd  Love  of  others:  on  which,  however, 
the  greateft  of  all  our  Pleafures  are  founded. 

i 

I  f  this  be  the  Cafe  of  moral  Delinquency; 
and  if  the  State  which  is  confequent  to  this 

Defection 
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Defection  from  Nature,  be  of  all  other  the  molt 
horrid,  oppreflive,  and  miferable;  twill  appear, 
44  That  to  yield  or  conjent  to  any  thing  ill  or  im- 
44  moral ,  is  a  Breach  oj  Inter ejl,  and  leads  to  the 
44  greatejl  Ills:'  and,  44  That  on  the  other  fide, 
44  Every  thing  which  is  an  Improvement  of  Virtue, 
14  or  an  Ejlablifhment  of  right  Affection  and  Inte- 
44  grity,  is  an  Advancement  of  Inter  eft,  and  leads  to 
44  the  greatefl  and  mofi  folid  Happinefs  and  Enjoy- 
44  ment." 

l  ' 

Thus  the  Wifdom  of  what  rules,  and  is 
first  and  chief  in  Nature ,  has  made  it  to  be 
according  to  the  private  Interefi  and  Good  of 
every-one,  to  work  towards  the  general  Good; 
which  if  a  Creature  ceafes  to  promote  he  is 
actually  fo  far  wanting  to  himfelf,  and  ceafes 
to  promote,  his  own  Happinefs  and  Welfare. 
He  is,  on  this  account,  direHly  his  own  Ene¬ 
my:  Nor  can  he  any  otherwife  be  good  or 
ufeful  to  himfelf,  than  as  he  continues  good 
to  Society,  and  to  that  Whole  of  which  he  is 
himfelf  a  Part.  So  that  Virtue,  which  of  all 
Excellencys  and  Beautys  is  the  chief,  and  mofi 
amiable;  ^<2^which  is  the  Prop  and  Ornament 
of  human  Affairs ;  which  upholds  Commu- 
nitys,  maintains  Union,  Friendfhip,  and  Cor- 
refpondence  amongftMen  ;  that  by  which  Coun- 
trys,  as  well  as  private  Familys,  fiourifh  and 
are  happy ;  and  for  want  of  which,  every-thing 
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comely,  confpicuous,  great  and  worthy,  mull 
perilh,  and  go  to  ruin ;  that  Jingle  Quality ,  thus 
beneficial  to  all  Society,  and  to  Mankind  in 
general ,  is  found  equally  a  Happinefs  and  Good 
to  each  Creature  in  particular ;  and  is  that  by 
which  alone  Man  can  be  happy,  and  without 
which  he  muft  be  miferable. 

And,  thus.  Virtue  is  the  Good ,  and  Vice 
the  III  of  every-one. 
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PART  I. 

P  H ILO  C  L  E  S  to  PA  LEMON. 


WHAT  Mortal,  if  he  had  never  chanc’d 
to  hear  your  Character,  Pale m on, 
cou’d  imagine,  that  a  Genius  '  fitted  for  the 
greateft  Affairs,  and  form’d  amidft  Courts  and 
Camps,  fhou’d  have  fo  violent  a  Turn  towards 
Philofophy  and  the  Schools?  Who  is  there 

cou’d 
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cou’d  poffibly  believe  that  one  of  your  Rank 
and  Credit  in  the  fajhionable  World,  fhou’d  be 
fo  thorowly  converfant  in  the  learned  one,  and 
deeply  interefted  in  the  Affairs  of  a  People  fo 
difagreeable  to  the  Generality  of  Mankind 
and  Humour  of  the  Age  ? 

I  Believe  truly,  You  are  the  only  well- 
bred  Man  who  wou’d  have  taken  the  Fancy  to 
talk  Philofophy  in  fuch  a  Circle  of  good  Com¬ 
pany  as  we  had  round  us  yefterday,  when  we 
were  in  your  Coach  together,  in  the  Park . 
How  you  cou  d  reconcile  the  Objects  there, 
to  fuch  Subjects  as  thefe,  was  unaccountable. 
I  cou’d  only  conclude,  that  either  you  had  an 
extravagant  Palfion  for  Philofophy,  to  quit  fo 
many  Charms  for  it;  or  that  fome  of  thofe 
tender  Charms  had  an  extravagant  Effe<51,  which 
fent  you  to  Philofophy  for  Relief. 

In  either  Cafe  I  pity’d  you;  thinking  it  a 
milder  Fate,  to  be,  as  I  truly  was,  for  my  own 
part,  amore  indifferent  Lover.  ’Twas  better,  I  told 
you,  to  admire  Beauty  and  Wifdom  a  little 
more  moderately.  ’Twas  better,  I  maintain’d, 
to  ingage  fo  cautioufly  as  to  be  fure  of  com¬ 
ing  off  with  a  whole  Heart,  and  a  Fancy  as 
ftrong  as  ever  towards  all  the  pretty  Enter¬ 
tainments  and  Diverfions  of  the  World.  For 
thefe,  methought,  were  things  one  wou’d  not 

willing- 
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willingly  part  with,  for  a  fine  romantick  Paf- 
fion  of  one  of  thofe  Gentlemen  whom  they 
call  d  Virtuofos. 

The  Name  I  took  to  belong  in  common  to 
your  Lover  and  Philojopher.  No  matter  what 
the  Gbjetfi:  was;  whether  Poetry,  Mufick,  Phi- 
lofophy,  or  the  Fair.  All  who  were  enamour’d 
any-way,  were  in  the  fame  Condition.  You 
might  perceive  it  (I  told  you)  by  their  Looks, 
their  Admiration,  their  profound  Thoughtful- 
nefs,  their  waking  ever  and  anon  as  out  of  a 
Dream,  their  talking  ftill  of  one  thing,  and 
fcarce  minding  what  they  faid  on  any  other 
Subject. — Sad  Indications! 

But  all  this  Warning  ferv’d  not  to  deter 
you.  For  you.  Pa  lemon,  are  one  of  the  Ad¬ 
venturous,  whom  Danger  rather  animates  than 
difcourages.  And  now  nothing  lefs  will  fatif- 
fy  you  than  to  have  our  Philofophical  Adven¬ 
tures  recorded.  All  muft  be  laid  before  you, 
and  fumm’d  in  one  compleat  Account;  tore- 
main,  it  feems,  as  a  Monument  of  that  unfea- 
fonable  Converfation,  fo  oppofite  to  the  reign¬ 
ing  Genius  of  Gallantry  and  Pleajure. 

I  MUST  own,  indeed,  tis become  fafhion- 
able  in  our  Nation  to  talk  Politicks  in  every 

Com- 
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Company,  and  mix  the  Difcourfes  of  State-af¬ 
fairs  with  thofe  ofPleafure  and  Entertainment. 
However,  ’tis  certain  we  approve  of  no  fuch 
Freedom  in  Philosophy.  Nor  do  we  look 
upon  Politicks  to  be  of  her  Province.,  or  in  the 
lead  related  to  her.  So  much  have  we  Mo¬ 
derns  degraded  her,  and  dripp’d  her  of  her  - 
chief  Rights. 

* 

You  mud  allow  me,  Palemon,  thus  to  be¬ 
moan  Philofophy ;  fince  you  have  forc’d  me  to 
ingage  with  her  at  a  time  when  her  Credit 
runs  fo  low.  She  is  no  longer  active  in  the 
World;  nor  can  hardly,  with  any  advantage, 
be  brought  upon  the  publick  Stage.  W e  have 
immur’d  her  (poor  Lady!)  in  Colleges  and 
Cells ;  and  have  fet  her  fervilely  to  fuch  Works 
as  thofe  in  the  Mines.  Empiricks,  and  Pedan- 
tick  Sophids  are  her  chief  Pupils.  The  School- 
Jyllogifm,  and  the  Elixir ,  are  the  choiced  of  her 
Produtds.  So  far  is  die  from  producing  Statef- 
men,  as  of  old,  that  hardly  any  Man  of  Note 
in  the  publick  cares  to  own  the  lead  Obliga¬ 
tion  to  her.  If  fome  few  maintain  their  Ac¬ 
quaintance,  and  come  now  and  then  to  her 
Recedes,  ’tis  as  the  Difciple  of  Quality  came  to 
his  Lord  and  Mader;  “  fecretly,  and  by  night.” 

But  as  low  as  Philosophy  is  reduc’d;  if 
Morals  be  allow’d  belonging  to  her,  Politicks 

mud 
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muft  undeniably  be  hers.  For  to  underhand 
the  Manners  and  Conftitutions  of  Men  in  com¬ 
mon ,  ’tis  necelfary  to  ftudy  Man  in  particular , 
and  know  the  Creature,  as  he  is  in  himfelf, 
before  we  confider  him  in  Company,  as  he  is 
interefted  in  the  State,  or  join’d  to  any  City 
or  Community.  Nothing  is  more  familiar  than 
to  reafon  concerning  Man  in  his  confederate 
State  and  national  Relation ;  as  he  hands  in- 
gag’d  to  this  or  that  Society,  by  Birth  or  Na¬ 
turalization  :  Yet  to  confider  him  as  a  Citizen 
or  Commoner  oj  the  World ,  to  trace  his  Pedegree 
a  hep  higher,  and  view  his  End  and  Confti- 
tution  in  Nature  it-felf,  mull  pafs,  it  feems,  for 
fome  intricate  or  over-refin’d  Speculation. 

It  may  be  properly  ailed g’d  perhaps,  as  a 
Reafon  for  this  general  Shynefs  in  moral  Inqui¬ 
res;  that  the  People  to  whom  it  has  principally 
belong’d  to  handle  thefe  Subjects,  have  done 
it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  put  the  better  Sort 
out  of  countenance  with  the  Undertaking. 
The  appropriating  this  Concern  to  mere  Scho- 
lajlicks ,  has  brought  their  Fafhion  and  Air  into 
the  very  Subject.  There  are  formal  Sr/-places, 
where,  we  reckon,  there  is  enough  faid  and 
taught  on  the  Head  of  thefe  graver  Subjedls. 
We  can  give  no  quarter  to  any  thing  like  it 
in  good  Company.  The  leaf!  mention  of  fuch 
matters  gives  us  a  difguft,  and  puts  us  out  of 

humour. 
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humour.  If  Learning  comes  a-crofs  us,  we 
count  it  Pedantry;  if  Morality,  ’tis  Preaching. 

One  mu  ft  own  this,  however,  as  a  real  Dif- 
advantage  of  our  modern  Converfations ;  that 
by  fuch  a  fcrupulous  Nicety  they  lofe  thofe 
mafculine  Helps  of  Learning  and  found  Rea- 
fon.  Even  the  Fair  Sex ,  in  whofe  favour  we 
pretend  to  make  this  Condefcenfton,  may  with 
reafon  defpife  us  for  it,  and  laugh  at  us  for 
aiming  at  their  peculiar  Softnefs.  ’Tis  no 
Compliment  to  them,  to  aftetft  their  Manners, 
and  be  effeminate.  Our  Senfe,  Language,  and 
Style,  as  well  as  our  Voice,  and  Perfon,  ftiou’d 
have  fomething  of  that  Male-Feature,  and  na¬ 
tural  Roughnefs,  by  which  our  Sex  is  diftin- 
guifh’d.  And  whatever  Politenefs  we  may  pre¬ 
tend  to,  tis  more  a  Disfigurement  than  any  real 
Refinement  of  Difcourfe,  to  render  it  thus  de¬ 
licate. 

N  o  work  of  Wit  can  be  efteem’d  perfeH  with¬ 
out  that  Strength  and  Boldnefs  of  Hand,  which 
gives  it  Body  and  Proportions.  A  good  Piece, 
the  Painters  fay,  muft  have  good  Muf cling  as 
well  as  Colouring  and  Drapery.  And  furely  no 
Writing  or  Difcourfe  of  any  great  moment, 
can  feem  other  than  enervated,  when  neither 
ftrong  Reafon,  nor  Antiquity,  nor  the  Records 
of  Things,  nor  the  natural  Hiftory  of  Man, 

nor 
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nor  any-thing  which  can  be  call’d  Knowledge , 
dares  accompany  it ;  except  perhaps  in  fome 
ridiculous  Habit,  which  may  give  it  an  Air  of 
Play  and  Dalliance. 

THIS  brings  to  my  mind  a  Reafon  I  have 
often  fought  for;  why  we  Moderns,  who  abound 
fo  much  in  Treatifes  and  EJJays,  are  fo  fparing 
in  the  way  of  *  Dialogue;  which  heretofore 
was  found  the  politeft  and  beft  way  of  ma¬ 
naging  even  the  graver  Subjects.  The  truth 
is;  ’twou’d  be  an  abominable  Falfhood  and 
belying  of  the  Age,  to  put  fo  much  good  Senfe 
together  in  any  one  Converfation,  as  might 
make  it  hold  out  fteddily,  and  with  plain  co¬ 
herence,  for  an  hour’s  time,  till  any  one  Sub¬ 
ject  had  been  rationally  examin’d. 

T  o  lay  Colours,  to  draw,  or  defcribe,  againfl 
the  Appearance  of  Nature  and  Truth,  is  a  Li¬ 
berty  neither  permitted  the  Painter  nor  the 
Poet.  Much  lefs  can  the  Philofopher  have  fuch 
a  Privilege  ;  efpecially  in  his  own  Cafe.  If  he 
reprefents  his  Philofophy  as  making  any  figure 
in  Converfation;  if  he  triumphs  in  the  Debate, 
and  gives  his  own  Wifdom  the  advantage  over 


*  V  O  L.  I.  pag.  193,  4,  5,  6,  7,  See.  VOL.  III.  pag.  290,  &c. 
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that  of  the  World;  he  may  be  liable  to  found 
Raillery,  and  pofiibly  be  made  a  Fable  of. 

Tis  faid  of  the  Lion ,  that  being  in  civil 
Conference  with  the  Man ,  he  wifely  refus’d  to 
yield  the  Superiority  of  Strength  to  him;  when 
inftead  of  Fa<d,  the  Man  produc'd  only  cer¬ 
tain  Figures  and  Reprefentations  of  human 
Vi£lorys  over  the  Lion-kind.  Thefe  Mafter- 
pieces  of  Art  the  Beaftdifcover’d  to  be  wholly 
of  human  Forgery:  and  from  thefe  he  had 
good  right  to  appeal.  Indeed  had  he  ever  in 
his  life  been  witnefs  to  any  fuch  Combats  as 
the  Man  reprefented  to  him  in  the  way  of 
Art ;  pofiibly  the  Example  might  have  mov  d 
him.  But  old  Statues  ofa  Hercules,  a  The¬ 
seus,  or  other  Beaft-fubduers,  cou’d  have  lit¬ 
tle  power  over  him,  whilft  he  neither  faw  nor 
felt  any  fuch  living  Antagonifl  capable  to  dis¬ 
pute  the  Field  writh  him. 

We  need  not  wonder,  therefore,  that  the 
fort  of  moral  Painting,  by  way  of  Dialogue ,  is 
fo  much  out  of  fafhion;  and  that  we  fee  no 
more  of  thefe  philofophical  Portraitures  now¬ 
adays.  For  where  are  the  Originals  f  Or  what 
tho  you  (Pale m on)  or  I,  by  chance,  have 
lighted  on  fuch  a  one;  and  pleas’d  our-felves 
with  the  Life  f  Can  you  imagine  it  fhou’d  make 
a  good  Pitfure? 


YOU 
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YOU  know  too,  that  in  this  Academick  Phi- 
lofophy  I  am  to  prefent  you  with,  there  is  a 
certain  way  of  Oueftioning  and  Doubting, 
which  no-way  futes  the  Genius  of  Our  Age. 
Men  love  to  take  party  inftantly.  They  can’t 
bear  being  kept  infufpence.  The  Examination 
torments  ’em.  They  want  to  be  rid  of  it,  upon 
the  eafteft  terms.  Tis  as  if  Men  fancy’d  them- 
felves  drowning,  whenever  they  dare  truft  to 
the  Current  of  Reafon.  They  feem  hurrying 
away,  they  know  not  whither;  and  are  ready  ' 
to  catch  at  the  firft  Twig.  There  they  chufe 
afterwards  to  hang,  tho  ever  fo  infecurely,  ra¬ 
ther  than  truft  their  Strength  to  bear  ’em  above 
Water.  He  who  has  got  hold  of  an  Hypothefis , 
how  flight  foever,  is  fatisfy’d.  He  can  prefently 
anfwer  every  Objection,  and,  with  a  few  Terms 
of  Art,  give  an  account  of  every  thing  with¬ 
out  trouble. 

’Tis  no  wonder  if  in  this  Age  the  Philofo- 
phy  of  the  Alckymijis  prevails  fo  much :  fince 
it  promifes  fuch  Wonders,  and  requires  more 
the  Labour  of  Hands  than  Brains.  We  have 
a  ftrange  Fancy  to  be  Creators,  a  violent  De¬ 
fire  at  leaf!  to  know  the  Knack  or  Secret  by 
which  Nature  does  all.  The  reft  of  our  Philo- 
fophers  only  aim  at  that  in  Speculation,  which 

our 
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our  Alchymids  afpire  to  in  Pra&ice.  For  with 
fome  of  thefe  it  has  been  actually  under  deli¬ 
beration  how  to  make  Man ,  by  other  Mediums 
than  Nature  has  hitherto  provided.  Every  Sedl 
has  a  Recipe.  When  you  know  it,  you  are 
Mader  of  Nature :  you  folve  all  her  *  Pheno¬ 
mena:  you  fee  all  herDeligns,  andean  account 
for  all  her  Operations.  If  need  were,  you 
might,  perchance  too,  be  of  her  Laboratory, 
and  work  for  her.  At  lead  onewou’d  imagine 
the  Partizans  of  each  modern  Seed  had  this 
Conceit.  They  are  all  Archimedes’s  in  their 
way,  and  can  make  a  World  upon  eafier  terms 
than  he  offer’d  to  move  one. 

In  Ihort ;  there  are  good  Reafons  for  our 
being  thus  fuperficial,  and  confequently  thus 
dogmatical  in  Philofophy.  We  are  too  lazy 
and  effeminate,  and  withal  a  little  too  cow¬ 
ardly,  to  dare  doubt.  The  decihve  way  bed 
becomes  our  Manners.  It  futes  as  well  with 
our  Vices,  as  with  our  Superdition.  Which¬ 
ever  we  are  fond  of,  is  fecur’d  by  it.  If  in 
favour  of  Religion  we  have  efpous’d  an  Hypo- 
thefis,  on  which  our  Faith,  we  think,  depends; 
we  are  fuperditioudy  careful  not  to  be  loofen’d 
in  it.  If,  by  means  of  our  ill  Morals,  we  are 
broken  with  Religion;  ’tis  the  fame  Cafe  dill: 


*  See  VO  L.  III.  p.  160. 
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We  muft  be  fure  to  fay,  Li  It  cannot  be and 
14  Us  Demonfir  able:  For  otherwife  Who  knows ? 
“  And  not  to  know ,  is  to  yield!  ' — - 

Thus  we  will  needs  know  every  thing,  and 
be  at  the  pains  of  examining  nothing.  Of  all 
Philofophy,  therefore,  how  abfolutely  the  moft. 
difagreeable  mull  that  appear,  which  goes  up¬ 
on  no  eftablilh’d  Hypothefis,  nor  prefents  us 
with  any  flattering  Scheme,  talks  only  of  Proba- 
bilitys,  Sufpence  of  Judgment,  Inquiry,  Search, 
and  Caution  not  to  be  impos’d  on,  or  deceiv’d? 
This  is  that  Academick  Difcipline  in  which  for¬ 
merly  *  the  Youth  were  train’d :  when  not  on¬ 
ly"  Horfemanfhip  and  Military  Arts  had  their 
publick  Places  of  Exercife ;  but  Philofophy  too 
had  its  Wreftlers  in  repute.  Reafon  and  Wit 
had  their  Academy ,  and  underwent  this  Trial; 
not  in  a  formal  way,  apart  from  the  World; 
but  openly,  among  the  better  fort,  and  as  an 
Exercife  of  the  genteeler  kind.  This  the  great- 
eft  Men  were  not  afham’d  to  praHife,  in  the 
Intervals  of  publick  Affairs,  in  the  higheft  Sta¬ 
tions  and  Imployments,  and  at  the  lateft  hour 
of  their  Lives.  Hence  that  way  of  Dialogue, 
and  Patience  of  Debate  and  Reafoning,  of  which 
we  have  fcarce  a  Refemblance  left  in  any  of 
our  Converfations,  at  this  feafon  of  the  World. 


*  VOL.  I.  pag .  333,  See.  and  Notes. 
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CONSIDER  then,  Palemon,  what  our 
PiHure  is  like  to  prove  :  and  how  it  will  appear; 
efpecially  in  the  Light  you  have  unluckily  cho- 
fen  to  fet  it.  For  who  wou’d  thus  have  con¬ 
fronted  Philofophy  with  the  Gaiety,  Wit,  and 

Humour  of  the  Age  ? - If  this,  however,  can 

be  for  your  Credit,  I  am  content.  The  Pro- 
jeG  is  your  own.  ’Tis  you  who  have  match’d 
Philofophy  thus  unequally.  Therefore  leaving 
you  to  anfwer  for  the  Succefs,  I  begin  this  in- 
aufpicious  Work,  which  my  ill  Stars  and  you 
have  aflign’d  me ;  and  in  which  I  hardly  dare 
alk  Succour  of  the  Mufes ,  as  poetical  as  I  am 
oblig’d  to  fhew  my-felf  in  this  Enterprize- 


SECT.  II. 


WRETCHED  State  ofMankindl 


Haplefs  Nature,  thus  to  have  err’d  in 


thy  chief  Workmanlhip ! 


■Whence 


Li  fprang  this  fatal  Weaknefs?  What  Chance 
“■  or  Deftiny  fhall  we  accufe?  Or  fhall  we 
“  mind  the  Poets,  when  they  fmg  thy  Trage- 
“  dy  (Prometheus!]  who  with  thy  ftoln  ce- 
leftial  Fire,  mix’d  with  vile  Clay,  didft  mock 
41  Heaven’s  Countenance,  and  in  abulive  Like- 
nefs  of  the  Immortals  mad’ft  the  compound 


Man; 
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“  Man;  that  wretched  Mortal,  ill  to  himfelf, 
“  and  Caufe  of  ill  to  all.” - 

What  fay  you.  Pale m  on,  to  this  Rant,  now 
upon  fecond  thoughts  ?  Or  have  you  forgot 
’twas  juft  in  fuch  a  romantick  ftrain  that  you 
broke  out  againft  human  Kind ,  upon  a  Day  when 
every  thing  look’d  pleafmg,  and  the  Kind  it- 
felf  (I  thought)  never  appear’d  fairer,  or  made 
a  better  fhew  ? 

But  ’twas  not  the  whole  Creation  you  thus 
quarrel’d  with  :  Nor  were  you  fo  out  of  con¬ 
ceit  with  all  Beauty.  The  Verdure  of  the  Field, 
the  diftant  Profpecfts,  the  gilded  Horizon,  and 
purple  Sky,  form’d  by  a  fetting  Sun,  had 
Charms  in  abundance,  and  were  able  to  make 
impreftion  on  you.  Here,  Palemon,  you  al¬ 
low’d  me  to  admire  as  much  as  I  pleas’d  ;  when, 
at  the  fame  inftant,  you  wou’d  not  bear  my 
talking  to  you  of  thofe  nearer  Beautys  of  our 
own  Kind,  which  I  thought  more  natural  for 
Men  at  our  Age  to  admire.  Your  Severity 
however  cou’d  not  filence  me  upon  this  Subjetft. 
I  continu’d  to  plead  the  Caufe  of  the  Fair ,  and 
advance  their  Charms  above  all  thofe  other 
Beautys  of  Nature.  And  when  you  took  ad¬ 
vantage  from  this  Oppofition,  to  fhew  how  lit¬ 
tle  there  was  of  Nature,  and  how  much  of  Art 
in  what  I  admir’d,  I  made  the  beft  Apology 

N  2  I 
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I  cou’d;  and  fighting  for  Beauty,  kept  the 
Field  as  long  as  there  was  one  Fair-one ,  pre¬ 
fen  t. 

Considering  how  your  Genius  Rood  in¬ 
clin’d  to  Poetry,  I  wonder’d  moft  to  find  you 
on  a  hidden  grown  fo  out  of  conceit  with  our 
modern  Poets,  and  Galante  Writers;  whom  I 
quoted  to  you,  as  better  Authoritys  than  any 
Antient  in  behalf  of  the  Fair  Sex,  and  their 
Prerogative.  But  this  you  treated  Rightly. 
You  acknowledg’d  it  to  be  true  indeed,  what 
had  been  obferv’d  by  fome  late  Wits,  “  That 
“  Gallantry  w  as  of  a  Modern  Growth .”  And 
well  it  might  be  fo,  you  thought,  without  dif- 
honour  to  the  Antients ;  who  underftood  "Truth 
and  Nature  too  well,  to  admit  fo  ridiculous  an 
Invention. 

’Twas  in  vain,  therefore,  that  I  held  up  this 
Shield  in  my  defence.  I  did  my  Caufe  nofer- 
vice,  when  in  behalf  of  the  Fair  I  pleaded  all 
the  fine  things  which  are  ufually  faid,  in  this 
romantick  way,  to  their  advantage.  You  at¬ 
tack’d  the  very  Fortrefs  of  Gallantry ,  ridicul’d 
the  Point  of  Honour,  with  all  thofe  nice  Senti¬ 
ments  and  Ceremonials  belonging  to  it.  You 
damn’d  even  our  Favourite  Novels;  thofe  dear 
fweet  natural  Pieces,  writ  moft  of  ’em  by  the 
Fair  Sex  themfelves.  In  fhort,  this  whole 

Or- 
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Order  and  Scheme  of  Wit  you  condemn  d  abfo- 
lutely,  as  falfe ,  monjirous ,  and  Gothick;  quite 
out  of  the  way  of  Nature,  and  fprungfrom  the 
mere  Dregs  of  Chivalry  or  Knight-Errantry ;  a 
thing  which  in  it-felf  you  prefer’d,  as  of  a  bet¬ 
ter  Tafle  than  that  which  reigns  at  prefent  in 
its  head.  For  at  a  time  when  this  Myftery  of 
Gallantry  carry’d  along  with  it  the  Notion  of 
doughty  Knighthood;  when  the  Fair  were  made 
Witnefles,  and  in  a  manner,  Partys  to  Feats 
of  Arms,  enter’d  into  all  the  Points  of  War 
and  Combat,  and  were  won  by  dint  of  Launce 
and  manly  Prowefs ;  ’twas  not  altogether  ab- 
furd  (you  thought)  on  fuch  a  foundation  as  this, 
to  pay  ’em  Homage  and  Adoration,  make  ’em 
the  Standard  of  Wit  and  Manners,  and  bring 
Mankind  under  their  Laws.  But  in  a  Coun¬ 
try  where  no  She-Saints  were  worfhip’d  by  any 
Authority  from  Religion,  ’twas  as  impertinent 
and  fenfelefs,  as  it  was  profane,  to  deify  the 
Sex,  raife  ’em  to  a  Capacity  above  what  Na¬ 
ture  had  allow’d,  and  treat  ’em  with  a  Rejpeft, 
which  in  the  natural  way  of  Love  they  them- 
felves  were  the  apteft  to  complain  of. 

Indeed  as  for  the  Moral  Part,  ’twas  won¬ 
derful  (you  faid)  to  obferve  the  Licentiouf- 
nefs  which  this  foppilh  courtly  Humour  had 
eflablifh’d  in  the  World.  What  fuch  a  flatter¬ 
ing  way  of  Addrefs  to  all  the  Sex  in  common 
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cou’d  mean,  you  knew  not;  unlefs  it  were  to 
render  ’em  wholly  common  indeed,  and  make 
each  Fair-one  apprehend  that  the  Ptiblick  had 
a  right  to  her ;  and  that  Beauty  was  too  com¬ 
municative  and  divine  a  Thing,  to  be  made  a 
Property,  and  confin’d  to  One  at  once. 


MEAN  while  our  Company  began  to 
leave  us.  The  Beau-monde ,  whom  you  had 
been  thus  feverely  cenfuring,  drew  off  apace : 
for  it  grew  late.  I  took  notice  that  the  ap¬ 
proaching  ObjeHs  of  the  Night  were  the  more 
agreeable  to  you,  for  the  Solitude  they  intro¬ 
duc’d  ;  and  that  the  Moon  and  Planets  which 
began  now  to  appear,  were  in  reality  the  only 
proper  Company  for  a  Man  in  your  Humour. 
For  now  you  began  to  talk  with  much  Satif- 
faHion  of  natural  Things,  and  of  all  Orders 
of  Beautys,  M  an  only  excepted.  Never  did 
I  hear  a  finer  Defcription  than  you  made  of 
the  Order  of  the  heavenly  Luminarys,  the 
Circles  of  the  Planets,  and  their  attendant 
Satellites.  And  you  who  wou’d  allow  nothing 
to  thofe  fair  earthly  Luminarys  in  the  Circles 
which  jufi  now  we  mov  d  in  ;  you,  Palemon, 
who  feem'd  to  overlook  the  Pride  of  that  Thea¬ 
tre,  began  now  to  look  out  with  Ravilhment 
on  this  other,  and  triumph  in  the  new  philo- 
fophical  Scene  of  Worlds  unknown.  Here, 

when 
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when  you  had  pretty  well  fpent  the  firft  Fire 
of  your  Imagination,  I  wou’d  have  got  you  to 
reafon  more  calmly  with  me  upon  that  other 
Part  of  the  Creation,  your  own  Kind;  to  which 
{I  told  you)  you  difcover’d  fo  much  Averfion, 
as  wou'd  make  one  believe  you  a  compleat 
T  1  mon,  or  Man-hater. 

Can  you  then,  OPhilocles,  (faid  you  in 
a  highftrain,  and  with  a  moving  air  ofPaflion) 
44  Can  you  believe  me  of  that  Character ?  Or 
44  can  you  think  it  of  me  in  earneft,  that  be- 
44  ing  Man,  and  confcious  of  my  Nature,  I 
44  fhou’d  have  yet  fo  little  of  Humanity,  as  not 
44  to  feel  the  Affections  of  a  Man  f  Or  feeling 
14  what  is  natural  towards  my  Kind,  that  I 
44  fhou’d  hold  their  Intereft  light,  and  be  in- 
44  differently  affeCted  with  what  affeCts  or  feri- 
44  oufly  concerns  them?  Am  I  fo  ill  a  Lover 
44  of  my  Country  ?  Or  is  it  that  you  find  me  in- 
44  deed  fo  ill  a  Friend  f  For  what  are  all  Rela- 
lt  tions  elfe?  what  are  the  Ties  of  private 
14  Friendfhip,  if  that  to  Mankind  be  not  oblig- 

ing?  Can  there  be  yet  a  Bond  in  Nature, 
14  if  That  be  none  ?  O  Philocles  !  Believe  me 
44  when  I  fay  I  feel  it  one,  and  fully  prove  its 
14  Power  within  me.  Think  not  that  I  wou’d 
44  willingly  break  my  Chain:  Nor  count  me 
44  fo  degenerate  or  unnatural,  as  whilff  I  hold 
44  this  Form,  andwear  a  human  Heart,  Ifhou’d 
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“  throw  off  Love,  Compaffion,  Kindnefs,  and 
1  *■  not  befriend  Mankind. — But  O  what  Treache- 
“  rys!  what  Diforders !  And  how  corrupt  is 

“  all! - Did  you  not  obferve  e’en  now,  when 

“■  ail  this  Space  was  fill’d  with  goodly  Rows 
“  of  Company,  how  peaceful  all  appear’d. — > 
“  What  Charms  there  are  in  publick  Com- 
“  panys!  What  Harmony  in  Courts  and  Court - 
“  ly  Places!  How  pleas’d  is  every  Face!  How 
“  courteous  and  humane  the  general  Carriage 

“  and  Behaviour! - What  Creature  capa- 

“  ble  of  Reflection,  if  he  thus  faw  us  Mankind, 
“  and  faw  no  more,  wou’d  not  believe  our 
“  Earth  a  very  Heaven ?  What  Foreigner  (the 
“  Inhabitant,  fuppofe,  of  fome  near  Planet) 
“  when  he  had  travel’ d  hither,  and  furvey’d 
14  this  outward  Face  of  things,  wou’d  think  of 

“what  lay  hid  beneath  the  Mafk? - But 

“  let  him  flay  a-while.  Allow  him  leifure ; 
“  till  he  has  gain’d  a  nearer  View,  and  fol- 
“  lowing  our  diffolv’d  Affemblys  to  their  par- 
“  ticular  Recejjes ,  he  has  the  power  of  feeing 

“  ’em  in  this  new  Afpedl. - Here  he  may 

“  behold  thofe  great  Men  of  the  Miniftry, 
“  who  not  an  hour  ago  in  publick  appear’d 
“  fuch  Friends,  now  plotting  craftily  each 
“  other’s  Ruin,  with  the  Ruin  of  the  State  it- 
“  felf,  a  Sacrifice  to  their  Ambition.  Here  he 
“may  fee  too  thofe  of  a  fofter  kind,  who  know- 


44 
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ing  not  Ambition,  follow  only  Love.  Yet 
“  (Fhilocles)  who  wou'd  think  it?” 

At  thefe  words,  you  may  remember,  I  dif- 
cover’d  the  Lightnefs  of  my  Temper,  and  laugh’d 
aloud ;  which  I  cou’d  hardly  hope  you  wou’d 
have  pardon'd,  had  I  not  freely  told  you  the 
true  reafon.  Twas  not  for  want  of  being  af- 
fe&ed  with  what  you  fpoke.  I  only  imagin’d 
a  more  particular  Caufe  had  provok  d  you, 
when  having  pafs’d  over  the  Ambitious,  you 
"were  coming  full-charg’d  againft  the  People 
of  a  fofter  Paffion.  At  hrft,  I  look’d  on  you 
as  deeply  in  the  Spleen:  But  now  I  concluded 
you  in  love ,  and  fo  unhappily  engag’d  as  to 
have  reafon  to  complain  of  Infidelity.  “  This, 
“  thought  I,  has  mov’d  Palem  on  thus.  Hence 
“  the  fad  World  l  Here  was  that  Corruption ,  and 
“  thofe  Diforders  he  lamented!” 


AFTER  I  hadbegg  d  pardon  for  my  rude 
Mirth,  which  had  the  good  fortune  however 
to  make  fome  change  in  your  Humour;  we 
fell  naturally  into  cool  Reafoning  about  the 
Nature  and  Caufe  of  ILL  in  general:  “  Tho’ 
“  what  Contingency ,  what  Chance  •  by  what  fa- 
“  tal  Necejfity ,  what  Will  or  what  Permiffion  it 
came  upon  the  World ;  or  being  come  once, 


fhou’d 
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“  fhou’d  flill  fubfift.”  This  *  Inquiry ,  which 
with  flight  Reafoners  is  eaflly  got  over,  ftuck 
hard,  I  found,  with  one  of  your  clofe  Judg¬ 
ment  and  Penetration.  And  this  infenflbly  led 
us  into  a  nice  Criticifm  of  Nature;  whom 
you  fharply  arraign’d  for  many  Abfurditys 
you  thought  her  guilty  of,  in  relation  to  Man¬ 
kind. ,  and  his  peculiar  State. 

Fain  wou’d  I  have  perfuaded  you  to  think 
with  more  Equality  of  Nature,  and  to  pro¬ 
portion  her  Defedls  a  little  better.  My  No¬ 
tion  was,  that  the  Grievance  lay  not  altoge¬ 
ther  in  one  part,  as  you  plac’d  it;  but  that 
every  thing  had  its  fhare  of  Inconvenience.  Plea- 
fure  and  Pain,  Beauty  and  Deformity,  Good 
and  Ill,  feem’d  to  me  every- where  interwoven ; 
and  one  with  another  made,  I  thought,  a  pret¬ 
ty  Mixture,  agreeable  enough,  in  the  main. 
Twas  the  fame,  I  fancy’d,  as  in  fome  of  thofe 
rich  Stuffs,  where  the  Flowers  and  Ground 
were  oddly  put  together,  with  fuch  irregular 
Work,  and  contrary  Colours,  as  look’d  ill  in 
the  Pattern ,  but  mighty  natural  and  well  in  the 
Piece. 

But  you  were  flill  upon  extremes.  Nothing 
wou’d  ferve  to  excufe  the  Faults  or  Blemiflies 
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of  this  Part  of  the  Creation,  Mankind;  even 
tho  all  befides  were  fair,  without  a  Blemifh. 
The  very  Storms  and  Tempefts  had  their  Beau¬ 
ty  in  your  account,  thofe  alone  excepted  which 
arofe  in  human  Breafts.  ’Twas  only  for  this 
turbulent  Race  of  Mortals  you  offer’d  to  accufe 
Nature.  And  I  now  found  why  you  had  been 
fo  tranfported  with  the  Story  of  Prometheus. 
You  wanted  fuch  an  Operator  as  this  for  Man¬ 
kind  ;  And  you  were  tempted  to  with  the  Sto¬ 
ry  cou  d  have  been  confirm’d  in  modern  Di¬ 
vinity;  that  clearing  the  fupreme  Powers  of 
any  Concern  or  Hand  in  the  Ill  Workman- 

j 

fhip,  you  might  have  the  liberty  of  inveighing 
againft  it,  without  Profarienefs. 

This  however,  I  told  you,  was  but  a  flight 
Evafion  of  the  religious  Poets  among  the  An- 
tients.  ’Twas  eafy  to  anfwer  every  Objection 
by  a  Prometheus  :  as,  “  Why  had  Mankind 

originally  fo  much  Folly  and  Perverfenefs  ? 

Why  fo  much  Pride,  fuch  Ambition,  and 
“  ffrange  Appetites?  Why  fo  many  Plagues, 
“  and  Curfes,  entail’d  on  him  and  his  Polfe- 
rity?” — Prometheus  was  the  Caufe.  The 
plaftick  Artift,  with  his  unlucky  Hand,  folv’d 
all.  “  ’Twas  His  Contrivance  (they  faid)  and 
“  He  was  to  anfwer  for  it.”  They  reckon’d  it 
a  fair  Game,  if  theycou’d  gain  a  Jingle  Remove , 


and 
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and  put  the  evil  Gauje  farther  off.  If  the  Peo¬ 
ple  afk’d  a  Queftion,  they  told  ’em  a  Tale ,  and 
fent  ’em  away  fatisfy’d.  None  belides  a  few 
Philofophers  wou’d  be  fuch  Bufy-bodys  (they 
thought)  as  to  look  beyond,  or  afk  a  fecond 
Queftion. 

And  in  reality,  continu’d  I,  ’tis  not  to  be 
imagin’d  how  ferviceable  a  Tale  is,  to  amufe 
others  befides  mere  Children ;  and  how  much 
eafier  the  Generality  of  Men  are  paid  in  this 
Paper  coin,  than  in  Sterling  Reafon.  We 
ought  not  to  laugh  fo  readily  at  the  Indian  Phi¬ 
lofophers,  who  to  fatisfy  their  People  how  this 
huge  Frame  of  the  World  is  fupported,  tell 

’em  ’tis  by  an  Elephant. - And  the  Elephant 

how? - A  fhreud  Queftion!  but  which  by 

no  means  fhou’d  be  anfwer'd.  ’Tis  here  only 
that  our  Indian  Philofophers  are  to  blame. 
They  fhou’d  be  contented  with  the  Elephant,  and 
go  no  further.  But  they  have  a  Tortoife  in  re- 
verfe ;  whofe  Back  they  think  is  broad  enough. 
So  the  Tortoife  muft  bear  the  new  Load;  And 
thus  the  matter  ftands  worfe  than  before. 

The  Heathen  Story  of  Prometheus  was, 
I  told  you,  much  the  fame  with  the  Indian 
one  :  only  the  Heathen  Mythologifts  were  fo 
wife  as  not  to  go  beyond  the  firjl  Remove.  A, 
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fingle  Prometheus  was  enough  to  take  the 
Weight  from  Jove.  They  farely  made  Jove 
a  Stander-by.  He  refolv’d,  it  feems,  to  be  Neu¬ 
ter;  and  fee  what  wou’d  come  of  this  notable 
Experiment;  how  the  dangerous  Man-moulder 
wou’d  proceed  ;  and  what  wou’d  be  the  Event 

of  his  Tampering. - Excellent  Account,  to 

fatisfy  the  Heathen  Vulgar  l  But  how,  think 
you,  wou’d  a  Philofopher  digeft  this?  “  For  the 
“  Gods  (he  wou’d  fay  prefently)  either  cou’d 
“  have  hinder’d  Prometheu  s’s  Creation,  or 
“  they  cou’d  not.  If  they  cou’d,  they  were 
“  anfwerable  for  the  Confequences ;  if  they 
“  cou’d  not,  they  were  no  longer  Gods,  being 

thus  limited  and  controul’d.  And  whe- 
“  ther  Prometheus  were  a  Name  for  Chance , 
“■  Dejtiny,  a  plajlick  Nature ,  or  an  evil  Daemon ; 
“  whatever  was  defign’d  by  it;  ’twas  Hill  the 
“  fame  Breach  of  Omnipotence.” 

That  fucha  hazardous  Affair  as  this  of  Cre¬ 
ation  fhou’d  have  been  undertaken  by  thofe 
who  had  not  perfeH  Forefight  as  well  as  Com¬ 
mand,  you  own’d  was  neither  wife  nor  juft. 
But  you  flood  to  Forefight.  You  allow’d  the 
Confequences  to  have  been  underftood  by  the 
creating  Powers,  when  they  undertook  their 
Work ;  and  you  deny’d  that  it  wou’d  have 
been  better  for  them  to  have  omitted  it ;  tho 
they  knew  what  wou’d  be  the  Event.  ’Twasbet- 

ter 
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44  ter  hill  that  the  Project  fhou’d  be  executed, 
44  whatever  might  become  of  Mankind,  or 
44  how  hard  foever  fuch  a  Creation  was  like 
41  to  fall  on  the  generality  of  this  miferable 
44  Race.  For  ’twas  impoffible,  you  thought, 

that  Heaven  fhou’d  have  ached  otherwife 
44  than  for  the  heji.  So  that  even  from  this 
44  Mifery  and  III  of  Man ,  there  was  un- 
44  doubtedly  fome  Good  arifing;  fomething 
•4  which  over-balanc’d  all,  and  made  full  a- 
44  mends.’ ’ 

THIS  was  a  Confeffion  I  wonder’d  in¬ 
deed  how  I  came  to  draw  from  you :  And 
foon  afterwards  I  found  you  fomewhat  uneafy 
under  it.  For  here  I  took  up  your  own  part 
againft  you;  and  fetting  all  thofe  Villanys 
and  corruptions  of  human  Kind  in  the  fame 
light  you  had  done  juft  before,  I  put  it  upon 
you  to  tell,  where  poffibly  cou’d  be  the  Ad¬ 
vantage  or  Good  arifing  hence ;  or  what  Ex¬ 
cellence  or  Beauty  cou’d  redound  from  thofe 
tragical  Pictures  you  your-felf  had  drawn  fo 
well  after  the  Life.  Whether  it  mult  not  be 
a  very  ftrong  philofophical  Faith,  which  fhou’d 
perfuade  one  that  thofe  difmal  Parts  you  fet 
to  view  were  only  the  neceffary  Shades  of  a 
fine  Piece,  to  be  reckon’d  among  the  Beautys 
of  the  Creation :  Or  whether  poffibly  you 

mffiht 
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might  look  upon  that  Maxim  as  very  fit  for 
Heaven,  which  I  was  fine  you  did  not  ap¬ 
prove  at  all  in  Mankind;  “  To  do  III  that 
“  Good  might  follow.” 

This,  I  faid,  made  me  think  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  our  modern  Pro  met  heu  s’s,  the  Moun¬ 
tebanks ,  who  perform’d  fuch  Wonders  of  ma¬ 
ny  kinds,  here  on  our  earthly  Stages.  They 
cou’d  create  Difeafes,  and  make  Mifchief,  in 
order  to  heal ,  and  to  ref  ore.  But  fhou’d  we 
aftign  fuch  a  Practice  as  this  to  Heaven  ? 
Shou’d  we  dare  to  make  fuch  Empiricks  of  the 
Gods,  and  fuch  a  Patient  of  Poor  Nature?  “Was 
“  this  a  Reafon  for  Nature’s  Sicklinefs?  Or 
“  how  elfe  came  file  (poor  Innocent!)  to  fall 
“  fick,  or  run  aftray?  Had  fire  been  originally 
“  healthy,  or  created  found  at  firfi;  fhe  had 
“  fill  continu’d  fo.  ’Twas  no  credit  to  the 
“  Gods  to  leave  her  deftitute,  or  with  a  Flaw 
“  which  wou’d  coft  dear  the  mending,  and 
“  make  them  Sufferers  for  theirown  Work.” — 

I  was  going  to  bring  Homer  to  witnefs 
for  the  many  Troubles  of  Jove,  the  Death  of 
Sarpedon,  and  the  frequent  Croffes  Heaven 
met  with,  from  the  fatal  Sifters.  But  this 
Difcourfe,  I  faw,  difpleas’d  you.  I  had  by  this 
time  plainly  difcover’d  my  Inclination  to  Scep¬ 
ticism  ; 
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tic  ism.  And  here  not  only  Religion  was  ob¬ 
jected  to  me,  but  I  was  reproach’d  too  on  the 
account  of  that  Gallantry  which  I  had  fome 
time  before  defended.  Both  were  join’d  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Charge  you  made  againfl  me, 
when  you  faw  I  adher’d  to  nothing:  but  was 
now  as  ready  to  declaim  againfl  the  Fair ,  as  I 
had  been  before  to  plead  their  Caufe,  and  de¬ 
fend  the  Moral  of  Lovers.  This,  you  faid, 
was  my  conftant  way  in  all  Debates:  I  was 
as  well  pleas’d  with  the  Reafon  on  one  fide, 
as  on  the  other:  I  never  troubled  my-felf  a- 
bout  the  Succefs  of  the  Argument,  but  laugh’d 
hill,  whatever  way  it  went;  and  even  when  I 
convinc’d  others,  never  feem’d  as  if  I  was 
convinc’d  myfelf. 

I  own’d  to  you,  Palemon,  there  was 
Truth  enough  in  your  Charge.  For  above 
all  things  I  lov  d  Eafe;  and  of  all  Philofophers 
thofe  who  reafon'd  moft  at  their  eafe,  and 
were  never  angry  or  diflurb’d,  as  thofe  call’d 
Scepticks,  you  own’d,  never  were.  I  look’d 
upon  ahis  kind  of  Philofophy  as  the  prettied, 
agreeableft,  roving  Exercife  of  the  Mind,  pof- 
fible  to  be  imagin’d.  The  other  kind,  I 
thought,  was  painful  and  laborious;  “To 
“  keep  always  in  the  Limits  of  one  Path;  to 
“  drive  always  at  a  Point ;  and  hold  precifely 
“  to  what  Men, at  a  venture,  call’d  the  Truth  : 

“  A 
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11  A  Point ,  in  all  appearance,  very  unfix’d,  and  ♦ 
“  hard  to  afcertain.”  Befides,  my  way  hurt 
no  body.  I  was  always  the  firft  to  comply  on 
any  occafion  ;  and  for  Matters  of  Religion,  was 
further  from  Profanenefs  and  erroneous  Doc¬ 
trine  than  any-one.  I  cou’d  never  have  the 
Sufficiency  to  fhock  my  fpiritual  and  learned 
Superiors.  I  was  the  furtheft  from  leaning 
to  my  own  Underftanding  :  nor  was  1  one  who 
exalted  Reafon  above  Faith,  or  infilled  much  up¬ 
on  what  the  dogmatical  Men  call  Demonjlrati- 
on ,  and  dare  oppofe  to  the  facred  Myfterys  of 
Religion.  And  to  drew  you  (continu’d  1)  how 
impoffihle  it  is  for  the  Men  of  our  fort  ever  to 
err  from  the  Catholick  and  Eflablifh’d  Faith, 
pray  confider ;  That  whereas  Others  pretend 
to  fee  with  their  own  Eyes,  what  is  propereft 
and  beft  for  ’em  in  Religion;  We ,  for  our  parts, 
pretend  not  to  fee  with  any  other  than  thofe 
of  our  fpiritual  Guides.  Neither  do  we  pre¬ 
fume  to  judge  thofe  Guides  our- felves;  butfub- 
mit  to  them,  as  they  are  appointed  us  by  our 
juft  Superiors.  In  fhort,  you  who  are  Ratio- 
nalifls,  and  walk  by  Reafon  in  every  thing,  pre¬ 
tend  to  know  all  things,  whilft  you  believe  lit¬ 
tle  or  nothing  :  We  for  our  parts  know  nothing, 
and  believe  all. 


VOL.  II. 
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HERE  I  ended;  and,  in  return,  you  only' 
afk’d  me  coldly,  “  Whether  with  that  fine 
44  Scepticism  of  mine,  I  made  no  more  dif- 
44  tin&ion  between  Sincerity  and  Infincerity 
4 4  in  Adions ,  than  I  did  between  Truth  and 
44  Falfhood,  Right  and  Wrong,  in  Arguments  ?” 

I  durst  not  alk  what  your  Queftion  drove 
at.  I  was  afraid  I  faw  it  too  plainly;  and 
that  by  this  loofe  way  of  talking,  which  I  had 
learnt  in  fome  fafhionable  Converfations  of  the 
World,  I  had  given  you  occafion  to  fufpeft  me 
of  the  worft  fort  of  Scepticifm ,  fuch  as  fpar’d  no¬ 
thing  ;  but  overthrew  all  Principles,  Moral  and 
Divine. 

Forgive  me  (faid  I)  good  Palemon:  you 
are  offended,  I  fee,  and  not  without  caufe. 
But  what  if  I  fhou’d  endeavour  to  compenfate 
my  Sceptical  Mifbehaviour,  by  ufing  a  known 
Sceptick  Privilege ,  and  afferting  ftrenuoufly  the 
Caufe  I  have  hitherto  oppos’d?  Do  not  ima¬ 
gine  that  I  dare  afpire  fo  high  as  to  defend  re¬ 
veal’d  Religion,  or  the  holy  Myfterys  of  the 
Chriftian  Faith,  I  am  unworthy  of  fuch  a 
Talk,  and  fhou’d  profane  the  Subjedh  Tis  of 
mere  Philofophy  I  fpeak  :  And  my  Fancy  is  on¬ 
ly  to  try  what  I  can  mufter  up  thence,  to  make 

head 
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head  againft  the  chief  Arguments  of  Atheifm , 
and  re-eftablilh  what  I  have  offer’d  to  loofen. 
in  the  Syftem  of  Theifm. 

Your  Project,  faid  you,  bids  fair  to  recon¬ 
cile  me  to  your  Character,  which  I  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  mill  ruff.  For  as  averfe  as  I  am  to  the 
Caufe  of  Theifm,  or  Name  of  Deist,  when  ta¬ 
ken  in  a  fenfe  exclufive  of  Revelation ;  I  con- 
fider  ftill  that,  in  ftrichnefs,  the  Root  of  all  is 
Theism;  and  that  to  be  a  fettled  Ghridian,  it 
is  necelfary  to  be  firfl  of  all  a  good  Theist. 
For  Theifm  can  only  be  oppos’d  to  *  Polytheifm ; 
or  Atheifm.  Nor  have  I  patience  to  hear  the 
Name  of  Deist  (the  higheft  of  all  Names)  de- 
cry’d,  and  fet  in  oppofition  to  Chrijiianity .  “  As 
41  if  our  Religion  was  a  kind  of  Magic k ,  which 
“  depended  not  on  the  Belief  of  a  lingle  fu- 
“  preme  Being.  Or  as  if  the  firm  and  ratio- 
“  nal  Belief  of  fuch  a  Being,  on  philofophical 
“  Grounds,  was  an  improper  Qualification  for 
“  believing  any  thing  further.”  Excellent  Pre- 
fumption,  for  thofe  who  naturally  incline  to 
the  Difbelief  of  Revelation,  or  who  thro’  Va¬ 
nity  affe61  a  Freedom  of  this  kind! - 

But  let  me  hear  (continu’d  you)  whether 
in  good  Earned,  and  thorow  Sincerity,  you 
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intend  to  advance  any  thing  in  favour  of  that 
Opinion  which  is  fundamental  to  all  Religion; 
or  whether  you  delign  only  to  divert  your-felf 
with  the  SubjeH,  as  you  have  done  hitherto? 

Whatever  your  Thoughts  are,  Philocles, 
“  I  am  refolv’d  to  force  ’em  from  you.  You 
“  can  no  longer  plead  the  Unfutablenefs  of  the 
“  Time  or  Place  to  fuch  grave  Subjects.  The 
“  gaudy  Scene  is  over  with  the  Day.  Our 
“  Company  have  long  fince  quitted  the  Field. 
“  And  the  folemn  Majefty  of  fuch  a  Night  as 
this,  may  juftly  fute  with  the  profoundefl 
“  Meditation,  or  moft  ferious  Difcourfe.” 

Thus,  Pa  lemon,  you  continu’d  to  urge 
me ;  till  by  neceffity  I  was  drawn  into  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Vein  of  Philofopkical  Entliufiajm. 


SECT.  III. 


OU  fliall  find  then,  faid  X  (taking  a  grave 


JaL  Air)  that  it  is  poffible  for  me  to  be  feri¬ 
ous ;  and  that  tis  probable  I  am  growing  fo, 
for  good  and  all.  Your  Over-ferioufnefs  a- 
while  fince,  at  fuch  an  unfealonable  time,  may 
have  driven  me  perhaps  into  a  contrary  Ex¬ 
treme,  by  opposition  to  your  melancholy  Hu¬ 
mour.  But  I  have  now  a  better  Idea  of  that 
Melancholy  you  difeover’d;  and  notwithftand- 
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ing  the  humourous  Turn  you  were  pleas’d  to 
give  it,  I  am  perfuaded  it  has  a  different 
Foundation  from  any  of  thofe  fantaftical  Caufes 
I  then  affign’d  to  it.  “  Love,  doubtlefs,  is 
“  at  the  bottom:  but  a  nobler  Love  thanfuch 
“  as  common  Beautys  infpire.” - 

Here,  in  my  turn,  I  began  to  raife  my 
Voice,  and  imitate  the  folemn  way  you  had 
been  teaching  me.  “  Knowing  as  you  are,  con- 
“  tinu’d  I,  well-knowing  and  experienc’d  in  all 
“  the  Degrees  and  Orders  of  Beauty,  in  all 
“the  myfterious  Charms  of  the  particular 
“  Forms;  you  rife  to  what  is  more  general; 
“  and  with  a  larger  Heart,  and  Mind  more 
“  comprehenfive,  you  generoufly  feek  that 
“  which  is  higheft  in  the  kind.  Not  capti- 
“  vated  by  the  Lineaments  of  a  fair  Face,  or 
“  the  well-drawn  Proportions  of  a  human 
“  Body,  you  view  the  Life  it-felf,  and  embrace 
“  rather  the  Mind  which  adds  the  Luflre,  and 
“  renders  chiefly  amiable. 

“  Nor  is  the  Enjoyment  of  fuch  a  fingle 
“  Beauty  fufficient  to  fatisfy  fuch  an  afpiring 
“  Soul.  It  feeks  how  to  combine  more  Beau- 
“  tys,  and  by  what  Coalition  of  thefe,  to  form 
“  a  beautiful  Society.  It  views  Communitys, 
“  Friendfhips,  Relations,  Dutys ;  and  confiders 
“  by  what  Harmony  of  particular  Minds  the 

O  3  “  gene- 
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44  general  Harmony  is  compos’d  and  Common - 
“  wed  eftablifh’d. 

“Nor  fatisfy’d  even  with  publick  Good  in 
“  one  Community  of  Men,  it  frames  it-felf  a 
44  nobler  Object,  and  with  enlarg’d  Affection 
44  feeks  the  Good  of  Mankind.  It  dwells  with 
44  Pleafure  amidft  that  Reafon,  and  thofe  Or- 
44  ders  on  which  this  fair  Correfpondence  and 
44  goodly  Interefl  is  eftablifh’d.  Laws,  Con- 
44  dilutions,  civil  and  religious  Rites;  what- 
44  ever  civilizes  or  polifhes  rude  Mankind; 
44  the  Sciences  and  Arts,  Philofophy,  Morals, 
44  Virtue;  the  flourifhing  State  of  human  Af- 
44  fairs,  and  the  Perfection  of  human  Nature  ; 
“  thele  are  its  delightful  Profpects,  and  this 
“  the  Charm  of  Beauty  which  attracts  it. 

“  Still  ardent  in  this  Purfuit  (fuch  is  its 
“  Love  of  Older  and  Perfection)  it  refls  not 
“  here;  nor  fatisfys  it-felf  with  the  Beauty  of 
41  aPart;  but  extending  further  its  communi- 
44  cative  Bounty,  feeks  the  Good  of  All,  and 
14  affects  the  Interefl  andProfperity  o fthe  Whole. 
44  True  to  its  native  World  and  higher  Coun- 
44  try,  ’tis  here  it  feeks  Order  and  Perfection ; 
44  Vvifhing  the  beft,  and  hoping  Hill  to  find  a 
44  juft  and  wife  Adminiflration. 


And 
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“  ANDfince  all  Hope  of  this  were  vain  and 
“  idle,  if  no  univerfal  Mind  prelided;  fincewith- 
44  out  fuch  a  fupreme  Intelligence  and  pro- 
44  vidential  Care,  the  diftra&ed  Univerfe  mull 
44  be  condemn’d  to  fuffer  infinite  Calamitys; 
44  tis  here  the  generous  Mind  labours  to  dif- 
44  cover  that  healing  Caufe  by  which  the  Inte- 
44  reft  of  the  Whole  is  fecurely  eftablifh’d,  the 
44  Beauty  of  Things,  and  the  univerfal  Order 
“  happily  fuftain’d. 

44  This,  Palemon,  is  the  Labour  of  your 
44  Soul:  and  This  its  Melancholy  ;  when  unfuc- 
44  cefsfully  purfuing  the  fupreme  Beauty,  it 
44  meets  with  darkning  Clouds  which  inter- 
44  cept  its  Sight.  Monfters  arife,  not  thofe  from 
4 4  Lybian  Defarts,  but  from  the  Heart  of  Man 
44  more  fertile;  and  with  their  horrid  Afpetft 
44  caft  an  unfeemly  Reflexion  upon  Nature. 
44  She,  helplefs  (as  fhe  is  thought)  and  working 
44  thus  abfurdly,  is  contemn’d,  the  Govern- 
44  ment  of  the  World  arraign’d,  and  Deity 
44  made  void. 

44  Much  is  alledg’d  in  anfwer,  to  fhew  why 
44  Mature  errs,  and  how  fhe  came  thus  impo- 
44  tent  and  erring  from  an  unerring  Hand. 
44  But  I  deny  fhe  errs;  and  when  fhe  feems 
44  moft  ignorant  or  perverfe  in  her  Produtfti- 
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“  ons,  I  affert  her  even  then  as  wife  and  pro- 
4‘  vident,  as  in  her  goodlieft  Works.  For  ’ tis 
“  not  then  that  Men  complain  of  the  World  s 
“  Order,  or  abhor  the  Face  of  things,  when 
“  they  fee  various  Interefls  mix’d  and  inter- 
“  fering ;  Natures  fubordinate,  of  different 
kinds,  oppos’d  one  to  another,  and  in  their 
“different  Operations  fubmitted,  the  higher 
“  to  the  lower.  ’Tis  on  the  contrarv,  from 
“  this  Order  of  inferior  and  fuperior  Things, 
“  that  we  admire  the  '“'World’s  Beauty,  found- 
“  ed  thus  on  Contrariehs :  whilft  from  fuch  va- 
rious  and  difagreeing  Principles,  a  univerfal 
Concord  is  eftablifh  d. 

“  Thus  in  the  feveral  Orders  of  terreftrial 
Forms,  a  Refignation  is  requir’d,  a  Sacrifice 
and  mutual  yielding  of  Natures  one  to  ano¬ 
ther.  The  Vegetables  by  their  Death  fuflain 
the  Animals:  and  Animal  Bodvs  diffolv’d, 

J 

enrich  the  Earth,  and  raife  again  the  vege¬ 
table  World.  The  numerous  Infeeds  are  re- 
duc  d  by  the  fuperior  Kinds  of  Birds  and 
Beafls:  and  thefe  again  arecheck  d  by  Man ; 
who  in  his  turn  fubmits  to  other  Natures, 
44  and  reifgns  his  Form  a  Sacrifice  in  common 
to  the  reft  of  Things.  And  if  in  Natures  fo 


*  See  VOL.  III.  p.  263,  264,  what  is  cited  in  the  Notes  from  the 
antient  Author  on  the  World. 
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little  exalted  or  pre-eminent  above  each 
“  other,  the  Sacrifice  of  Interefts  can  appear 
“  fojuft;  how  much  more  reafonably  may  all 
1-1  inferiorNaturesbefubjecftedto^  Juperior  Na- 
“  ture  of  the  World  !  That  World,  Pa  lemon, 
“  which  even  now  tranfported  you  when  the 
“  Sun’s  fainting  Light  gave  way  to  thefe  bright 
“  Conflellations,  and  left  you  this  wide  Syf- 
ct  tem  to  contemplate. 

“  Here  are  thofe  Zazcj which  ought  not,  nor 
“•  can  fubmit  to  any  thing  below.  The  cen- 
“  tral  Powers,  which  hold  the  lafting  Orbs  in 
their  juft  Poize  and  Movement,  muft  not  be 
1,1  controul’d  to  fa ve  a  fleeting  Form,  and  ref- 
“■  cue  from  the  Precipice  a  puny  Animal, 
whofe  brittle  Frame,  howe’er  protected  muft 
“  of  it-felf  fo  foon  diffolve.  The  ambient  Air, 
“  the  inward  Vapours,  the  impending  Meteors, 
“■  or  whatever  elfe  is  nutrimental  or  preferva- 
“  tive  of  this  Earth,  muft  operate  in  a  natural 
“  Courfe :  and  other  Conftitutions  muft  fub- 
“  mit  to  the  good  Habit  and  Conftitution  of 
“  the  all-fuftaining  Globe. 

Let  us  not  therefore  wonder,  if  by  Earth - 
“  quakes.  Storms,  peftilential  Blafts,  nether  or 
“  upper  Fires,  or  Floods,  the  animal  Kinds 
41  are  oft  alftitfted,  and  whole  Species  perhaps 
involv’d  at  once  in  common  Ruin:  But 

“  much 
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44  much  lefs  let  us  account  it  ftrange,  if  either 
44  by  outward  Shock,  or  fome  interior  Wound 
44  from  hoftile  Matter,  particular  Animals  are 
44  deform'd  even  in  their  firft  Conception, 
44  when  the  Difeafe  invades  the  Seats  of  Gene- 
44  ration,  and  feminal  Parts  are  injur’d  and 
44  obftru&ed  in  their  accurate  Labours.  Tis 
44  then  alone  that  monftrous  Shapes  are  feen: 
44  Nature  ftill  working  as  before,  and  not  per- 
44  verfly  or  erroneoufly;  not  faintly,  or  with 
44  feeble  Endeavours;  but  o’erpower’d  by  a 
44  fuperior  Rival ,  and  by  another  Nature’s  jujily 
44  conquering  Force. 

44  Nor  need  we  wonder,  if  the  interior 
44  Form,  the  Soul  and  Temper ,  partakes  of  this 
44  occafional  Deformity,  and  fympathizes  often 
44  with  its  clofe  Partner.  Who  is  there  can 
44  wonder  either  at  the  Sickneffes  of  Senfe,  or 
44  the  Depravity  of  Mind  inclos’d  in  fuch  frail 
44  Bodys,  and  dependant  on  fuch  pervertible 
44  Organs? 

44  H  ere  then  is  that  Solution  you  require: 
44  and  hence  thofe  feeming  Blemifhes  call  up- 
44  on  Nature.  Nor  is  there  ought  in  this  be- 
44  fide  what  is  natural  and  good.  ’Tis  Good 
44  which  is  predominant;  and  every  corrup- 
44  tible  and  mortal  Nature  by  its  Mortality  and 
44  Corruption  yields  only  to  fome  better,  and 

44  all 
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tl  all  in  common  to  that  beji  andhighejt  Nature , 
“  which  is  incorruptible  and  immortal.’’ 


I  SCARCE  had  ended  thefe  Words,  e’er 
you  broke  out  in  admiration;  alking  what  had 
befall’n  me,  that  of  a  hidden  I  had  thus  chang’d 
my  Character,  and  enter’d  into  Thoughts, 
which  muft  certainly,  you  fuppos’d,  have  fome 
Foundation  in  me,  fince  I  cou’cf  exprefs  them 
with  fuch  feeming  Affection  as  I  had  done. 

O,  said  I,  Palemon!  that  it  had  been  my 
fortune  to  have  met  you  the  other  day,  juft  at 
my  Return  out  of  the  Country,  from  a  Friend 
whofe  Converfation  had  in  one  day  or  two 
made  fuch  an  Impreffion  on  me,  that  I  fhou'd 
have  futed  you  to  a  Miracle.  You  wou  d  have 
thought  indeed  that  I  had  been  cur’d  of  my 
Scepticifm  and  Levity,  fo  as  never  to  have  rally’d 
more,  at  that  wild  rate,  on  any  Subjetft,  much 
lefs  on  thefe  which  are  fo  ferious. 

Truly,  faid  you,  I  cou’d  wiftil  had  met  you 
rather  at  that  time,  or  that  thofe  good  and  fe¬ 
rious  Impreflions  of  your  Friend  had  without 
interruption  lafted  with  you  till  this  moment. 

Whatever  they  were,  I  told  you,  Pale¬ 
mon,  I  had  not  fo  loft ’em  neither  as  not  eafily, 

you 
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you  faw,  to  revive  ’em  on  occafion*  were  I 
not  afraid.  Afraid!  faid  you.  For  whofe 
fake,  good  Philo gles,  I  intreat  you?  For 
mine  or  your  own?  For  both,  reply’d  I. 
For  tho  I  was  like  to  be  perfectly  cur’d  of  my 
Sccpticifm ;  ’twas  by  what  I  thought  worfe, 
downright  Enthufiajm.  You  never  knew  a 
more  agreeable  Enthusiast. 

Were  he  my  Friend  (faid  you)  I  fhou’d 
hardly  treat  him  in  fo  free  a  manner.  Nor 
fhou’d  I,  perhaps,  judge  that  to  be  Enthufiajm, 
which  you  fo  freely  term  fo.  I  have  a  Prong 
fufpicion  that  you  injure  him.  Nor  can  I  be 
fatisfy’d  till  I  hear  further  of  that  ferious  Con- 
verfation  for  which  you  tax  him  as  Entkuji- 
ajick . 

I  must  confefs  (faid  I)  he  had  nothing  of 
that  favage  Air  of  the  vulgar  enthufiaftick  Kind. 
All  was  ferene,  foft  and  harmonious.  The 
manner  of  it  was  more  after  the  pleafingTranf- 
ports  of  thofe  antient  Poets  you  are  often  charm’d 
with,  than  after  the  fierce  unfociable  way  of 
modern  Tfalots ;  thofe  Parch’d  gruff  Gentle¬ 
men,  who  guard  Religion  as  Bullys  do  a  Mif- 
trefs,  and  give  us  the  while  a  very  indifferent 
Opinion  of  their  Ladys  Merit,  and  their  own 
Wit,  by  adoring  what  they  neither  allow  to 
be  infpedled  by  others,  nor  care  themfelves  to 

ex- 
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examine  in  a  fair  light.  But  here  I’ll  anfwer 
for  it;  there  was  nothing  of  Difguife  or  Paint. 
All  was  fair,  open,  and  genuine,  as  Nature 
her-felf.  ’Twas  Nature  he  was  in  love  with : 
’Twas  Nature  he  fung.  And  if  any-one  might 
be  faid  to  have  a  natural  Miftrefs,  my  Friend 
certainly  might,  whofe  Heart  was  thus  ingag’d. 
But  Love,  I  found,  was  every-where  the  fame. 
And  tho  the  ObjeH  here  was  very  fine,  and 
the  Paflion  it  created  very  noble ;  yet  Liberty , 

I  thought,  was  finer  than  all:  And  I  who  ne¬ 
ver  car’d  to  ingage  in  other  Loves  of  the  leaft 
continuance,  was  the  more  afraid,  I  told  you, 
of  this  which  had  fuch  a  power  with  my  poor 
Friend ,  as  to  make  him  appear  the  perfeHefi  En¬ 
thusiast  in  the  World,  Ill-humour  only  except¬ 
ed.  For  this  was  fingular  in  him,  “  That  tho 
“  he  had  all  of  the  Enthufiajl ,  he  had  nothing  of 
“  the  Bigot.  He  heard  every  thing  with  Mild- 
“  nefs  and  Delight;  and  bore  with  me  when 
“  I  treated  all  his  Thoughts  as  vifionary;  and  ' 
“-when,  Sceptick-like,  I  unravel'd  all  his  Syf- 
“  terns.” 

*  \ 

Here  was  that  Character  and  Defcriptionwhich 
fo  highly  pleas’d  you,  that  you  wou’d  hardly 
fuffer  me  to  come  to  a  conclufion.  ’Twas  im- 
pofiible,  I  found,  to  give  you  fatisfacfiion,  with¬ 
out  reciting  the  main  of  what  pafs’d  inthofe  two 
days  between  my  Friend  and  me,  in  our  Coun- 

try- 
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try -Retirement.  Again  and  again  I  bid  you 
beware:  44  You  knew  not  the  danger  of  this 
44  philojophical  Paffion ;  nor  confiderd  what  you 
41  might  poffibly  draw  upon  your-felf,  and 
44  make  me  the  Author  of.  I  was  far  enough 
44  engag’d  already:  and  you  were  pufhing me 
44  further,  at  your  own  hazard.” 

All  I  cou’d  fay  made  not  the  leaft  impref- 
fion  on  you.  Rut  rather  than  proceed  any 
further  this  night,  I  engag’d,  for  your  fake,  to 
turn  Writer  and  draw  up  the  Memoirs  of  thofe 
two  philofophical  Days ;  beginning  with  what 
had  pafs’d  this  laji  Day  between  our-felves;  as  I 
have  accordingly  done  (you  fee)  by  way  of  In¬ 
troduction  to  my  Story. 

BY  this  time,  being  got  late  to  Town,  fome 
hours  after  the  lateft  of  our  Company,  you  fet 
me  down  at  my  own  Lodging;  and  thus  we 
bad  Good-night. 


PART 
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PART  II 


PHILOCLES  to  PALEMOK 
FTER  fuch  a  Day  as  Yefterday,  I  might 


AjL  well  have  thought  it  hard,  when  I  awak’d 
the  next  Morning,  to  find  my-felf  under  po- 
fitive  Engagements  of  proceeding  in  the  fame 
philofophical  way,  without  intermiffion,  and 
upon  harder  terms  than  ever.  For  ’twas  no 
longer  the  agreeable  Part  of  a  Companion  which 
I  had  now  to  bear.  Your  Converfation,  Pale- 
m on,  which  had  hitherto  fupported  me,  was 
at  an  end.  I  was  now  alone ;  confin’d  to  my 
Clofet;  oblig’d  to  meditate  by  my-felf;  and 
reduc’d  to  the  hard  Circumftances  of  an  Au¬ 
thor ,  and  Hijlorian ,  in  the  moft  difficult  Sub¬ 
ject. 

But  here,  methought,  propitious  Heaven, 
in  fome  manner,  affifted  me.  For  if  Dreams 
were,  as  Homer  teaches,  fent  from  the  Throne 
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oFJove;  I  might  conclude  I  had  a  favoura¬ 
ble  one,  of  the  true  fort,  towards  the  Morn¬ 
ing-light;  which,  as  I  recolle&ed  my-felf,  gave 
me  a  clear  and  perfect  Idea  of  what  I  defil'  d 
fo  earneflly  to  bring  back  to  my  Memory. 

I  found  my-felf  tranfported  to  a  diftant 
Country,  which  prefented  a  pompous  rural 
Scene.  It  was  a  Mountain  not  far  from  the 
Sea,  its  Brow  adorn’d  with  antient  Wood, 
and  at  its  foot  a  River  and  well-inhabited 
Plain:  beyond  which  the  Sea  appearing,  clos’d 
the  Profpe6L 

N  o  fooner  had  I  confider’d  the  Place,  than 
I  difcern’d  it  to  be  the  very  fame  where  I  had 
talk’d  with  Theocles  the  fecond  Day  I  was 
with  him  in  the  Country.  I  look’d  about  to 
fee  if  I  cou’d  find  my  Friend;  and  calling 
Theocles!  I  awak’d.  But  fo  powerful  was 
the  Imprelfion  of  my  Dream,  and  fo  perfedl 
the  Idea  rais’d  in  me,  of  the  Perfon,  Words, 
and  Manner  of  my  Friend,  that  I  cou’d  now 
fancy  myfelf  philofophically  infpir’d,  as  that 
Roman  Sage  by  his  Algeria,  and  invited,  on 
this  occafion,  to  try  my  Hijlorical  Muse.  For 
juftly  might  I  hope  for  fuch  Afiiftance  in  be¬ 
half  of  Theocles,  who  fo  lov’d  the  Mufes,  and 
was,  I  thought,  no  lefs  belov’d  by  them. 

r  o 
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TO  RETURN  therefore  to  that  original  ru¬ 
ral  Scene,  and  that  Heroick  Genius,  the  Com¬ 
panion  and  Guide  of  my  firft  Thoughts  in  thefe 
profounder  Subjects:  I  found  him  the  firft  Morn¬ 
ing  with  his  belov’d  Mantuan  Muse,  roving  in 
the  Fields;  where,  as  I  had  been  inform’d  at 
his  Houfe,  he  was  gone  out,  after  his  ufual  way, 
to  read.  The  moment  he  faw  me,  his  Book 
vanifh’d  and  he  came  with  friendly  hafte  to 
meet  me.  After  we  had  embrac’d,  I  difcover’d 
my  Curiofity  to  know  what  he  was  reading; 
and  afk’d,  “  if  it  were  of  afecret  kind,  to  which 
“  I  cou’d  not  be  admitted.”  On  this  he 

fhew’d  me  his  Poet ;  and  looking  pleafantly. 
Now  tell  me  truly,  faid  he,  Philocles,  did 
you  not  expert  fome  more  myfterious  Book 
than  this  ?  I  own’d  I  did,  confidering  his 
Character,  which  I  took  to  be  of  fo  contem¬ 
plative  a  kind.  And  do  you  think,  faid  he, 
that  without  being  contemplative,  one  can  tru¬ 
ly  relifh  thefe  diviner  Poets  ?  Indeed  (faid 
I)  I  never  thought  there  was  any  need  of  grow¬ 
ing  contemplative,  or  retiring  from  the  World, 
to  read  Virgil  or  Horace. 

You  have  nam’d  two ,  faid  he,  who  can 
hardly  be  thought  fo  very  like ;  tho  they  were 
Friends,  and  equally  good  Poets.  Yet  joining 

Vol.  II.  P  ’em 
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’em,  as  you  are  pleas’d  to  do,  I  would  willing- 
ly  learn  from  you,  whether  in  your  opinion 
there  be  any  Difpohtion  fo  fitted  for  reading 
’em,  as  that  in  which  they  writ  themfelves. 
In  this,  I  am  fure,  they  both  join’d  heartily;  to 
love  Retirement:  when  for  the  fake  of  fuch  a 
Life  and  Habit  as  you  call  contemplative ,  they 
were  willing  to  facrifice  the  higheft  Advan¬ 
tages,  Pleafures,  and  Favour  of  a  Court.  But 
I  will  venture  to  fay  more  in  favour  of  Re¬ 
tirement:  ‘■t  That  not  only  the  beft  Authors, 
“  but  the  beft  Company,  require  this  feafon- 
“  ing.”  Society  it-felf  cannot  be  rightly  en¬ 
joy’d  without  fome  Abffinence  and  feparate 
Thought.  All  grows  infipid,  dull,  and  tire- 
fom,  without  the  help  of  fome  Intervals  of  Re¬ 
tirement.  Say,  Philocles,  whether  you 
your-felf  have  not  often  found  it  fo  ?  Do  you 
think  thofe  Lovers  underhand  the  Interefts  of 
their  Loves,  who  by  their  good-will  wou’d  ne¬ 
ver  be  parted  for  a  moment  ?  Or  wou’d  they 
be  difcreet  Friends,  think  you,  who  wou’d 
chufe  to  live  together  on  fuch  Terms?  What 
Relifh  then  muff  the  World  have  (that  com¬ 
mon  World  of  mix’d  andundiftinguifh’d  Com¬ 
pany)  without  a  little  Solitude ;  without  Pep¬ 
ping  now  and  then  afide,  out  of  the  Road  and 
beaten  Track  of  Life,  that  tedious  Circle  of 
Noife  and  Show,  which  forces  weary’d  Man¬ 
kind  to  feek  relief  from  every  poor  Diverfion  ? 

By 
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By  your  Rule,  faid  I,  Theocles,  there 
fhou’d  be  nofuch  thing  as  Happinejs  or  Good  in 
Life,  fince  every  Enjoyment  wears  out  fo  foon; 
and  growing  painful,  is  diverted  by  fome  other 
thing;  and  that  again  by  fome  other;  and  fo 
on.  I  am  fure,  if  Solitude  ferves  as  a  Remedy 
or  Diverfion  to  any  thing  in  the  World,  there 
'  is  nothing  which  may  not  ferve  as  Diverfion 
to  Solitude;  which  wants  it  more  than  any 
thing  befides.  And  thus  there  can  be  no  Good 
which  is  regular  or  confiant.  Happinefs  is  a 
thing  out  of  the  way,  and  only  to  be  found 
in  wandring. 

O  Philocles,  reply’d  he,  I  rejoice  to  find 
you  in  the  purfuit  of  Happinejs  and  Good;  how¬ 
ever  you  may  wander.  Nay,  tho  you  doubt 
whether  there  be  that  Thing ;  yet  if  you  reafon, 
’tis  fufficient;  there  is  hope  hill.  But  fee  how 
you  have  unawares  engag’d  your-felf!  For  if 
you  have  deftroy’d  all  Good ,  becaufe  in  all  you 
can  think  of,  there  is  nothing  will  conftantly 
hold  fo ;  then  you  have  fet  it  as  a  Maxim 
(and  very  juftly  in  my  Opinion)  “  That  JVo- 
“  thing  can  be  good  but  what  is  conjlant .” 

I  own,  faid  I,  that  all  I  know  of  worldly 
Satisfa&ion  is  inconftant.  The  Things  which 
give  it,  are  never  at  a  flay:  and  the  Good  it- 
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felf,  whatever  it  be,  depends  no  lefs  on  Hu» 
mour  than  on  Fortune.  For  that  which  Chance 
may  often  fpare.  Time  will  not.  Age,  change 
of  Temper,  other  Thoughts,  a  different  Paf- 
fion,  new  Engagements,  a  new  Turn  of  Life, 
or  Converfation,  the  leaf!  of  thefe  are  fatal, 
and  alone  fufficient  to  dellroy  Enjoyment. 
Tho  the  Objed  be  the  fame,  the  Relijh  changes, 
and  the  fhort-liv’d  Good  expires.  But  I  Ihou’d 
wonder  much  if  you  cou’d  tell  me  any  thing 
in  Life  which  was  not  of  as  changeable  a  Na¬ 
ture,  and  fubje61  to  the  fame  common  Fate  of 
Satiety  and  Difgufl. 


I  FIND  then,  reply  d  he,  that  the  cur¬ 
rent  Notion  of  Good  is  not  fufficient  to  fatisfy 
you.  You  can  afford  to  fcepticize ,  where  no- 
one  elfe  will  fo  much  as  hefitate.  For  almoft 
every-one  philofophizes  dogmatically  on  this 
Flead.  All  are  pofitive  in  this,  “  That  our 
“  real  Good  is  Pleasuse.” 

If  they  wou’d  inform  us  “  Which  (faid  I) 
or  What  fort,  ”  and  ascertain  once  the  very 
Species  and  diftindi  Kind;  fuch  as  mu  ft  con- 
ftantly  remain  the  fame ,  and  equally  eligible  at  all 
times;  I  fhou’d  then  perhaps  be  better  fatis- 
fy’d.  But  when  Will  and  Pleafure  are  fynony- 
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mous ;  when  every  thing  which  *  pie afes  us  is 
call’d  Pleasure,  and  we  never chufe  or  pre¬ 
fer  but  as  we  pleaje ,  ’tis  trifling  to  fay,  44  Plea- 
44  Jure  is  our  Good.”  For  this  has  as  little  mean¬ 
ing  as  to  fay,  44  We  chufe  what  we  think  eti- 
14  gihle and,  44  We  are  pleas'd  with  what  de- 
44  lights  or  pie  afes  us.”  44  The  Queftion  is  44  Whe- 
44  ther  we  are  rightly  pleas'd ,  and  chufe  as  we 
44 Jhou d  do?’  For  as  highly  pleas'd  as  Chil¬ 
dren  are  with  Baubles,  or  with  whatever  af¬ 
fects  their  tender  Senfes;  we  cannot  in  our 
Hearts  fincerely  admire  their  Enjoyment ,  or 
imagine  ’em  Pofleflors  of  any  extraordinary 
Good.  Yet  are  their  Senfes,  we  know,  as  keen 
and  fufceptible  of  Pleafure  as  our  own.  The 
fame  Reflexion  is  of  force  as  to  mere  Animals, 
who  in  refpecfl  of  the  Livelinefs  and  Deli¬ 
cacy  of  Senfation,  have  many  of  ’em  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  us.  And  as  for  fome  low  and 
fordid  Pleajures  of  human  Kind;  fhou’d  they 
be  ever  fo  laftingly  enjoy’d,  and  in  the  higheft 
credit  with  their  Enjoyers  ;  I  Ihou’d  never  af¬ 
ford  ’em  the  name  of  Happinejs  or  Good. 

Wou’d  you  then  appeal,  faid  he,  from  the 
immediate  Feeling  and  Experience  of  one  who 
is  pleas'd,  and  fatisfy’d  with  what  he  enjoys? 
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Most  certainly  I  fhou’d  appeal,  faidl  (con¬ 
tinuing  the  fame  Zeal  which  Theocles  had 
flirr’d  in  me,  againftthofeDogmatizers  on  Plea - 
Jure.)  For  is  there  that  fordid  Creature  on 
earth,  who  does  mot  prize  his  own  Enjoyment  f 
Does  not  the  frowardeft,  the  mofl  rancorous 
diftemper’d  Creature  do  as  much?  is  not  Ma¬ 
lice  and  Cruelty  of  the  higheft  relifh  with  fome 
Natures;  Is  not  a  hoggifh  Life  the  height  of 
fome  Mens  Wifhes?  You  wou’d  not  afk  me 
furely  to  enumerate  the  feveral  Species  of  Sen- 
fations,  which  Men  of  certain  Taftes  have  a- 
dopted,  and  own’d  for  their  chief  Pleafure  and 
Delight.  For  with  fome  Men  even  Difeafes 
have  been  thought  valuable  and  worth  the 
cherifhing,  merely  for  the  Pleafure  found  in 
allaying  the  Ardor  of  an  irritating  Senfation. 
And  to  thefe  abfurd  Epicures  thofe  others  are 
near  a-kin,  who  by  ftudy’d  Provocatives  raife 
unnatural  Thirft  and  Appetite ;  and  to  make 
way  for  frefh  Repletion,  prepare  Emeticks ,  as 
the  laft  Defert ;  the  fooner  to  renew  the  FeafL 
’Tis  faid,  I  know,  proverbially,  “  That  Lajles 
“  are  different  and  mujl  not  be  difputedE  And  I 
remember  fome  fuch  Motto  as  this  plac’d  once 
on  a  Devife,  which  was  found  futable  to  the 
Notion.  A  Fly  was  reprefented  feeding  on  a 
certain  Lump.  The  Food,  however  vile,  was 
natural  to  the  Animal.  There  was  no  Abfur- 
dity  in  the  Cafe.  But  fhou’d  you  fhew  me  a 
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brutiffi  or  a  barbarous  Man  thus  taken  up, 
and  folac’d  in  his  Pleafure;  ffiou’d  you  fhew 
me  a  Sot  in  his  folitary  Debauch,  or  a  Tyrant 
in  the  exercife  of  his  Cruelty,  with  this  Motto 
over  him,  to  forbid  my  Appeal;  I  fhou’d  hard¬ 
ly  be  brought  to  think  the  better  of  his  Enjoy- 
ment:  Nor  can  I  poffibly  fuppofe  that  a  mere 
fordid  Wretch,  with  a  bafe  abje&  Soul,  and 
the  bell  Fortune  in  the  World,  was  ever  capa¬ 
ble  of  any  real  Enjoyment. 

By  this  Zeal,  reply’d  Theocles,  which 
you  have  fhewn  in  the  refuting  a  wrong  Hypo- 
thefis,  one  wou’d  imagine  you  had  in  reality 
fome  Notion  of  a  right ;  and  began  to  think 
that  there  might  poffibly  be  fuch  a  thing  at 
laft  as  Good. 

That  there  is  fomething  nearer  to  Good , 
and  more  like  it  than  another,  I  am  free,  faid 
I,  to  own.  But  what  real  G  o  o  d  is,  I  am  hill  to 
feek,  and  mull  therefore  wait  till  you  can  bet¬ 
ter  inform  me.  This  I  only  know  ;  ‘  ■  That 
“■  either  All  Pleafure  is  Good,  or  only  Some.” 
If  all,  then  every  kind  of  Senfuality  mull  be 
precious  and  defirable.  If  fome  only,  then  we 
are  to  feek,  what  Kind;  and  difcover,  if  we  can, 
what  it  is  which  diftinguifhes  between  one  Plea¬ 
fure  and  another:  and  makes  one  indifferent, 
forry,  mean;  another  valuable,  and  worthy. 
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And  by  this  Stamp ,  this  Character ,  if  there  be 
any  fuch,  we  muff  define  Good?  and  not  by 
Pleafure  it-felf ;  which  may  be  very  great,  and 
yet  very  contemptible.  Nor  can  any-one  truly 
judge  the  Value  of  any  immediate  Senfation, 
otherwife  than  by  judging  firft  of  the  Situation 
of  his  own  Mind.  For  that  which  we  efteem 
a  Happinefs  in  one  Situation  of  Mind,  is  other- 
wife  thought  of  in  another.  Which  Situation 
therefore  is  the  jufleft,  mull  be  confider’d; 
“  How  to  gain  that  Point  of  Sight ,  whence  pro- 

bably  we  may  bed  difcern;  and  How  to 
“  place  our-felves  in  that  unbiafs’d  State,  in 
41  which  we  are  fitted  to  pronounce.” 

O  Phi  locles,  reply’d  he,  if  this  be  unfeign- 
ediy  your  Sentiment;  if  it  be  podible  you 
fliou’d  have  the  Fortitude  to  with-hold  your 
*  AiTent  in  this  Affair,  and  go  in  fearch  of 
what  the  meaned  of  Mankind  think  they  al¬ 
ready  know  fo  certainly;  ’tis  from  a  nobler 
turn  of  Thought  than  what  you  have  obferv  d 
in  any  of  the  modern  Scepticks  you  have  con¬ 
vers’d  with.  For  if  I  midake  not,  there  are 
hardly  any-where  at  this  day  a  fort  of  People 
more  peremptory,  or  who  deliberate  lefs  on 
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the  choice  of  Good.  They  who  pretend  to  fuch 
a  Scrutiny  of  other  Evidences,  are  the  rea¬ 
died  to  take  the  Evidence  of  .  the  greated  De¬ 
ceivers  in  the  World,  their  own  PaJJions.  Hav¬ 
ing  gain’d,  as  they  think,  a  Liberty  from  fome 
feeming  Condraints  of  Religion,  they  fuppofe 
they  employ  this  Liberty  to  perfection  by  fol¬ 
lowing  the  firft  Motion  of  their  Will,  and  af- 
fenting  to  the  firft  Dictate  or  Report  of  any 
prepolfelTing  *  Fancy ,  any  foremcft  Opinion  or 
Conceit  of  G  o  o  d.  So  that  their  Privilege  is  only 
that  of  being  perpetually  amus’d;  and  their 
Liberty  that  of  being  impos’d  on  in  their  mod 
important  Choice.  I  think  one  may  fay  with 
adurance,  “  That  the  greated  of  Fools  is  he 
“  who  impofes  on  himfelf,  and  in  his  greated 
“  Concern  thinks  certainly  he  knows  that  which 
“  he  has  lead  dudy’d,  and  of  which  he  is  mod 
profoundly  ignorant .”  He  who  is  ignorant, 
but  knows  his  Ignorance,  is  far  wifer.  And  to 
do  judice  to  thefe  falhionable  Men ofWit ;  they 
are  not  all  of  ’em,  indeed,  fo  infenfible  as  not 
to  perceive  fomething  of  their  own  Blindnefs 
and  Abfurdity.  For  often  when  they  ferioudy 
reflect  on  their  pad  Purfuits  and  Engagements, 
they  freely  own,  “  That  for  what  remains  of 
“  Life ,  they  know  not  whether  they  fhall  be 
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c‘  of  a-piece  with  themfelves ;  or  whether  their 
“  Fancy,  Humour,  or  Paflion  will  not  hereafter 
tl  lead  ’em  to  a  quite  different  Choice  in  Plea- 
“  sure,  and  to  a  Difapprobation  of  all  they 
“  ever  enjoy’d  before.” — Comfortable  Reflec¬ 
tion! 

To  bring  the  Satisfactions  of  the  Mind ,  con¬ 
tinu’d  he,  and  the  Enjoyments  of  Reafon  and 
Judgment  under  the  Denomination  of  Plea¬ 
sure,  is  only  a  Collufion,  and  a  plain  rece¬ 
ding  from  the  common  Notion  of  the  word. 
They  deal  not  fairly  with  us,  who  in  their  phi- 
lofophical  Hour,  admit  that  for  Pleafure ,  which 
at  an  ordinary  time,  and  in  the  common  Prac¬ 
tice  of  Life,  is  fo  little  taken  for  fuch.  The 
Mathematician  who  labours  at  his  Problem, 
the  bookifhMan  who  toils,  the  Artift  who  en¬ 
dures  voluntarily  the  greateft  Hardfhips  and 
Fatigues;  none  of  thefe  are  faid  “  To  follow 
'UL  Plcafure .”  Nor  will  the  men  of  Pleafure  by 
any  means  admit  ’em  to  be  of  their  number. 
The  Satisfactions  which  ar t  purely  mental ,  and 
depend  only  on  the  Motion  of  a  Thought;  mult 
in  all  likelihood  be  too  refin’d  for  the  Appre- 
henfions  of  our  modern  Epicures ,  who  are  fo 
taken  up  with  Pleafure  of  a  more  fubfantial  kind. 
They  who  are  full  of  the  Idea  of  fuch  a  fenfible 
folid  Good,  can  have  but  a  {lender  Fancy  for 
the  mere Jpiritual  and  intellectual  fort.  But  ’tis 
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this  latter  they  fet  up  and  magnify  upon  occa- 
fion  to  have  the  Ignominy  which  may  redound 
to  ’em  from  the  former.  This  done,  the  latter 
may  take  its  chance :  Its  Ufe  is  prefently  at  an 
end.  For  tis  obfervable,  that  when  the  Men 
of  this  fort  have  recommended  the  Enjoyments 
of  the  Mind  under  the  title  of  Pleafure ;  when 
they  have  thus  dignify’d  the  Word,  and  in¬ 
cluded  in  it  whatever  is  mentally  good  or  ex¬ 
cellent,  they  can  afterwards  fuffer  it  content¬ 
edly  to  Hide  down  again  into  its  own  genuine 
and  vulgar  Senfe ;  whence  they  rais’d  it  only 
toferve  a  turn.  When  Pleafure  is  call’d  in  quef- 
tion,  and  attack’d,  then  Reafon  and  Virtue  are 
call’d  into  her  Aid,  and  made  principal  parts 
of  her  Conftitution.  A  complicated  Form  ap¬ 
pears,  and  comprehends  ftraight  all  which  is 
generous,  honeft,  and  beautiful  in  human  Life. 
But  when  the  Attack  is  over,  and  the  Objec¬ 
tion  once  folv’d,  the  Spe&er  vanifhes :  Pleafure 
returns  again  to  her  former  Shape :  She  may 
e'en  be  Pleafure  ftill,  and  have  as  little  concern 
with  dry  fober  Reafon ,  as  in  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  according  to  common  Underftand- 
ing,  fhe  really  has.  For  if  this  rational  fort  of 
Enjoyment  be  admitted  into  the  Notion  of  Good , 
how  is  it  pollible  to  admit  withal  that  kind  of 
Senfation  which  in  effe&  is  rather  oppofite  to 
this  Enjoyment?  ’Tis  certain  that  inrefpe£lof 
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the  Mind  and  its  Enjoyments,  the  Eagernefs 
and  Irritation  of  mere  Pleajure ,  is  as  difturbing 
as  the  Importunity  and  Vexation  of  Pain.  If 
either  throws  the  Mind  off  its  biafs,  and  de¬ 
prives  it  of  the  Satisfaction  it  takes  in  its  na¬ 
tural  Exercife  and  Employment ;  the  Mind  in 
this  cafe  muff  be  Sufferer  as  well  by  one  as  by 
the  other.  If  neither  does  this,  there  is  no  harm 
on  either  hde. — 

By  the  way,  faid  I,  interrupting  him;  As 
fincere  as  I  am  in  queffioning,  “  Whether 
“  Pleasure  be  really  Good;’  I  am  not  fuch 
a  Sceptick  as  to  doubt  “  Whether  Pain  be 
“  really  III." 

Whatever  is  grievous ,  reply’d  he,  can  be 
no  other  than  III.  But  that  what  is  grievous 
to  one ,  is  notfo  much  astroublefom  to  another; 
let  Sportfmen,  Soldiers,  and  others  of  the  hardy 
Kinds  be  witnefs.  Nay,  that  what  is  Pain  to 
one,  is  Pleajure  to  another,  and  fo  alternately, 
we  very  well  know :  fince  Men  vary  in  their 
Apprehenfion  of  thefe  Senfations,  and  on  ma¬ 
ny  occafions  confound  one  with  the  other. 
Has  not  even  Nature  her-felf,  in  fome  refpedfs, 
as  it  were  blended  ’em  together,  and  (as  a  wife 
Man  faid  once)  ‘‘join’d  the  Extremity  of  one 
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“  fo  nicely  to  the  other,  that  it  abfolutely  runs 
“  into  it,  and  is  undiftinguifhable?” 


IN  FINE  then,  faid  I,  if  Pleafure  and  Pain 
be  thus  convertible  and  mix’d  ;  if,  according 
to  your  Account,  “  That  which  is  now  Plea - 
“  Jure ,  by  being  ftrain’d  a  little'too  far,  runs 
“  into  Pain ,  and  Pain ,  when  carry  d  far,  cre- 
“  ates  again  the  highejl  Pleafure,  by  mere  Cefta- 
“  tion,  and  a  kind  of  natural  Succeftion;  If 
fome  Pleafures  to  fome  are  Pains,  and  fome 
“  Pains  to  others  are  Pleafures:”  All  this,  if  I 
miftake  not,  makes  ftill  for  my  Opinion,  and 
fhows  That  there  is  nothing  you  can  aflign 
which  can  really  hand  as  Good.  For  if  Plea¬ 
fure  be  not  Good,  nothing  is.  And  if  Pain  be 
III  (as  I  muft  necelfarily  take  for  granted)  we 
have  a  fhreud  Chance  on  the  ill  fide  indeed, 
but  none  at  all  on  the  better.  So  that  we  may 
fairly  doubt,  “  Whether  Life  it f elf  be  not 
“  mere  Mifery;”  fmce  Gainers  by  it  we  can 
never  be :  Lofers  we  may  fufficiently,  and  are 
like  to  be,  every  hour  of  our  Lives.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  what  our  Englfh  Poetefs  fays  of  Good, 
fhou’d  be  juft  and  proper;  “  ’Tis  good  not  to  be 
born.” — And  thus  for  any  thing  of  Good  which 
can  be  expecfted  in  Life,  we  may  e’en  “  Beg 
ec  pardon  of  Nature;  and  return  her  Prefent 
01  on  her  hands,  without  waiting  for  her  Call”. 

For 
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For  what  fhou'd  hinder  us?  or  What  are  we 
the  better  for  living  ? 

The  Query,  faid  he,  is  pertinent.  But  why 
fuch  Difpatch,  if  the  Cafe  be  doubtful?  This, 
furely  (my  good  Philocles!)  is  aplainTranf- 
greflion  of  your  fceptical  Bounds.  We  muft  be 
fufficiently  dogmatical ,  to  come  to  this  Deter¬ 
mination.  Tis  a  deciding  as  well  concern¬ 
ing  Death  as  Life;  “  What  poffibly  may  be 
“  hereafter,  and  What  not."  Now  to  be  alfur’d 
that  we  can  never  be  concern  d  in  any  thing 
hereafter ,  we  muft  underftand  perfectly  what  it 
is  which  concerns  or  engages  us  in  any  thing 
prejent.  We  muft  truly  know  our -f elves ,  and  in 
what  this  Self  of  ours  conftfts.  We  muft  de¬ 
termine  againft  Pre-exijlence ,  and  give  a  better 
reafon  for  our  having  never  been  concern’d  in 
ought  before  our  Birth,  than  merely,  “  Be- 
“  caufe  we  remember  not ,  nor  are  confcious .” 
For  in  many  things  we  have  been  concern’d 
to  purpofe,  of  which  we  have  now  no  Memory 
or  Confcioufnefs  remaining.  And  thus  we 
may  happen  to  be  again  and  again,  to  perpe¬ 
tuity,  for  any  reafon  we  can  ftiow  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  All  is  Revolution  in  us.  We  are  no 
more  the  felf-fame  Matter,  or  Syftem  of  Mat¬ 
ter,  from  one  day  to  another.  What  Succef- 
fion  there  may  be  hereafter ,  we  know  not; 
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fince  even  now ,  we  live  by  Succeffion,  and 
only  perifh  and  are  renew’d.  Tis  in  vain  we 
flatter  ourfelves  with  the  affurance  of  our  In- 
tereft’s  ending  with  a  certain  Shape  or  Form. 
What  interefted  us  at  firji  in  it,  we  know  not; 
any  more  than  how  we  have  fince  held  on,  and 
continue  fill  concern’d  in  fueh  an  Affemblage 
of  fleeting  Particles.  Where  befides,  or  in  What 
elfe  we  may  have  to  do,  perchance,  in  time  to 
come,  we  know  as  little ;  nor  can  tell  how 
Chance  or  Providence ,  hereafter,  may  difpofe  of 
us.  And  if  Providence  be  in  the  cafe,  we  have 
ftill  more  reafon  to  confider  how  we  under¬ 
take  to  be  our  own  Difpofers.  It  muft  needs 
become  a  Sceptick  above  all  Men  to  hefltate 
in  Matters  of  Exchange.  And  tho  he  acknow¬ 
ledges  no  prefentGood  or  Enjoyment  in  Life, 
he  muft  be  fure,  however,  of  bettering  his 
Condition,  before  he  attempts  to  alter  it.  But 
as  yet,  Philocles,  even  this  Point  remains 
undetermin’d  between  us:  “Whether  in  this 
“  prefent  Life  there  be  not  fuch  a  thing  as 
“  real  Good.” 

B  e  you  therefore  (faid  I)  my  InftruCtor,  fa- 
gacious  Theocles !  and  inform  me,  “  What 
“  that  Good  is,  or  Where ,  which  can  afford 
“  Contentment  and  Satisfaction  always  alike, 
“  without  variation  or  diminution.”  For  tho 


on 
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on’  fome  Occafions,  and  in  fome  SubjeGs,  the 
Mind  maypoffibly  be  fo  bent,  and  the  Paffion 
fo  wrought  up,  that  for  the  time  no  bodily 
Sufferance  or  Pain  can  alter  it ;  yet  this  is 
what  can  feldom  happen,  and  is  unlikely  to 
laft  long:  fince  without  any  Pain  or  Inconve¬ 
nience,  the  Paffion  in  a  little  time  does  its 
own  work,  the  Mind  relaxes  with  its  Bent, 
and  the  Temper  weary’d  with  Repetition 
finds  no  more  Enjoyment,  but  runs  to  fome- 
thing  new. 


HEAR  then!  laid  Theocles.  For  tho 
I  pretend  not  to  tell  you  at  once  the  Nature 
of  this  which  I  call  Good;  yet  I  am  content 
to  fhew  you  fomething  of  it,  in  y  our -f elf,  which 
you  will  acknowledge  to  be  naturally  more 
fix’d  and  conftant,  than  any  thing  you  have 
hitherto  thought  on.  Tell  me,  my  Friend! 
if  ever  you  were  weary  of  doing  good  to  thofe 
you  lov’d  ?  Say  when  you  ever  found  it  un- 
pleafing  to  ferve  a  Friend  f  Or  whether  when 
you  jirjt  prov’d  this  generous  Pleafure,  you  did 
not  feel  it  lefs  than  at  this.prefent ;  after  fo  long 
Experience?  Believe  me,  Philocles,  this 
Pleafure  is  more  debauching  than  any  other. 
Never  did  any  Soul  do  good,  but  it  came  rea¬ 
dier  to  do  the  fame  again,  with  more  Enjoy¬ 
ment.  Never  was  Love,  or  Gratitude,  or 

Bounty 
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Bounty  practis'd  but  with  increafmg  Joy, 
which  made  the  Pra&ifer  ftill  more  in  love 
with  the  fair  A61.  Anfwer  me,  Philocles, 
you  who  are  fuch  a  judge  of  Beauty ,  and  have 
fo  good  a  Fqfte  of  Pleafure;  is  there  any  thing 
you  admire,  fo  fair  as  Friendfinp ?  or  any  thing 
fo  charming  as  a  generous  Action  f  What  wou’d 
it  be  therefore,  if  all  Life  were  in  reality  but 
one  continu  d  Friendfhip,  and  cou’d  be  made 
one  fuch  intire  A<d?  Here  furely  wou’d  be 
that  fix'd  and  confiarit  Good  you  fought.  Or 
wou’d  you  look  for  any  thing  beyond  ? 

Perhaps  not,  faid  I,  But  I  can  never,  fure¬ 
ly,  go  beyond  this,  to  feek  for  a  Chimera ,  if 
this  Good  of  yours  be  not  thorowly  chime¬ 
rical.  For  tho  a  Poet  may,  polfibly  work  up 
fuch  a  fingle  Adlion,  fo  as  to  hold  a  Play  out; 
lean  conceive  but  very  faintly  how  this  high 
Strain  of  Friendlhip  can  be  fo  manag’d  as  to 
fill  a  Life.  Nor  can  I  imagine  where  the  Ob¬ 
ject  lies  of  fuch  a  fublime  heroick  Paliion. 

Can  any  Friendlhip,  faid  he,  be  fo  heroick, 
as  that  towards  Mankind?  Do  you  think  the 
Love  of  Friends  in  general,  and  of  one’s 
Country,  to  be  nothing?  or  that  particular 
Friendlhip  can  well  fubfift  without  fuch  an 
enlarg’d  AffeHion,  and  Senfe  of  Obligation  to 
Society  ?  Say  (if  polfible)  you  are  a  Friend ,  but 
Vol.  II.  Q  hate 
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hat e  your  Country.  Say,  you  are  true  to  the 
Intereft  of  a  Companion ,  but  falfe  to  that  of  So¬ 
ciety.  Can  you  believe  your  felf?  Or  will  you 
lay  the  Name  afide,  and  refufe  to  be  call’d^ 
Friend ,  fmce  you  renounce  the  Man? 

T hat  there  is  fomething,  faid  I,  due  to 
Mankind ,  is  what  I  think  will  not  be  difputed 
by  one  who  claims  the  Name  of  Friend.  Hard¬ 
ly  indeed  cou’d  I  allow  the  Name  of  Man  to 
one  who  never  cou’d  call  or  be  call’d  Friend. 
But  he  who  juftly  proves  himfelf  a  Friend ,  is 
Man  enough;  nor  is  he  wanting  to  Society.  A 
fingle  Friendlhip  may  acquit  him.  He  has 
defervd  a  Friend,  and  is  Mans  Friend;  tho 
not  in  ftriCtnefs,  or  according  to  your  high 
moral  Senfe,  the  Friend  of  Mankind.  For  to  fay 
truth,  as  to  this  fort  of  Friendlhip;  it  may  by 
wifer  Heads  be  efteem’d  perhaps  more  than 
ordinarily  manly,  and  even  heroick,  as  you 
alfert  it:  But  for  my  part,  I  fee  fo  very  little 
Worth  in  Mankind ,  and  have  fo  different  an 
Opinion  of  the  Publick ,  that  I  can  propofe  little 
Satisfaction  to  my- felf  in  loving  either. 

Do  you,  then,  take  Bounty  and  Gratitude  to 
be  among  the  ACts  of  Friendlhip  and  Good¬ 
nature?  Undoubtedly,:  For  they  are  the 

chief.  Suppofe  then,  that  the  oblig’d 

Per fon  difcovers  in  the  Obliger  feveral  Fail¬ 
ings  ; 
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ings ;  does  this  exclude  the  Gratitude  of  the 
former?  Not  in  the  leaft.  Or  does 

it  make  the  Exercife  of  Gratitude  lefs  pleaf- 
ing?  I  think  rather  the  contrary.  For 

when  depriv’d  of  other  means  of  making  a  Re¬ 
turn,  I  might  rejoice  Rill  in  that  fure  way  of 
(hewing  my  Gratitude  to  my  BenefaHor,  by 
bearing  his  Failings  as  a  Friend.  And 

as  to  Bounty:  Tell  me,  I  befeech  you,  is  it  to 
thofe  only  who  are  dejerving  that,  we  fhou  d  do 
good?  Is  it  only  to  a  good  Neighbour,  or  Re¬ 
lation,  a  good  Father,  Child,  or  Brother?  Or 
does  Nature,  Reafon,  and  Humanity  better 
teach  us,  to  do  good  Rill  to  a  Father,  becaufe 
a  Father ;  and  to  a  Child,  becaufe  a  Child;  and 
fo  to  every  Relation  in  human  Life  ?  I  think, 
faid  I,  this  laR  is  righteR. 

O  P  hilocles,  reply’d  he,  confider  then 
what  it  was  you  faid,  when  you  objected  a- 
gainR  the  Love  of  Mankind  becaufe  of  human 
Frailty;  and  feem’d  to  fcorn  the  Publick ,  be¬ 
caufe  of  its  Misfortunes.  See  if  this  Sentiment 
be  confident  with  that  ’Humanity  which  elfe- 
where  you  own  and  pracRife.  For  where  can 
Generofity  exiR,  if  not  here?  Where  can  we 
ever  exert  Friendlhip,  if  not  in  this  chief  Sub¬ 
ject?  To  what  fhou’d  we  be  true  or  grateful 
in  the  World,  if  not  to  Mankind,  and  that 
Society  to  which  we  are  fo  deeply  indebted  ? 

Q  2  •  Whaj 
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What  are  the  Faults  or  Blemifhes  which  call 
excufefuchan  Omiffion,  or  in  a  grateful  Mind 
can  ever  leflen  the  Satisfaction  of  making  a 
grateful  kind  return?  Can  you  then  out  of 
Good-breeding  merely,  and  from  a  Temper  na¬ 
tural  to  you,  rejoice  to  (hew  Civility,  Courte- 
oufnefs,  Obligingnefs,  feek  Objects  of  Com¬ 
panion,  and  be  pleas’d  with  every  Occurence 
where  you  have  power  to  do  fome  fervice  even 
to  People  unknown?  Can  you  delight  in  fuch 
Adventures  abroad  in  foreign  Countrys,  or 
in  the  cafe  of  Strangers  here  at  home ;  to  help, 
affift,  relieve  all  who  require  it,  in  the  moll 
hofpitable,  kind,  and  friendly  manner?  And 
can  your  Country ,  or  what  is  more,  your  Kind, 
require  lefs  Kindnefs  from  you,  or  deferve  lefs 
to  be  confider’d,  than  even  one  ofthefe  Chance- 

Creatures? - O  Philocles!  how  little  do 

you  know  the  Extent  and  Power  of  Good-nature , 
and  to  what  an  heroick  pitch  a  Soul  may  rife, 
which  knows  the  thorow  Force  of  it;  and  dif- 
tributing  it  rightly,  frames  in  it-felf  an  equal, 
juft,  and  univerfal  Friendfliip! 


JUST  as  he  had  ended  thefe  Words,  a 
Servant  came  to  us  in  the  Field,  to  give  no¬ 
tice  of  fome  Company,  who  were  come  to 
dine  with  us,  and  waited  our  coming  in.  So 

we 
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we  walk’d  home-wards.  I  told  Theocles, 
going  along,  that  I  fear’d  I  fhou’d  never  make 
a  good  Friend  or  Lover  after  his  way.  As  for 
a  plain  natural  Love  of  one  Jingle  Perfon  in  ei¬ 
ther  Sex,  I  cou'd  compafs  it,  I  thought,  well 
enough;  but  this  complex univerjal  fort  was  be¬ 
yond  my  reach.  I  cou’d  love  the  Individual, 
but  not  the  Species.  This  was  too  myflerious; 
too  metaphyfical  an  Obje6l  for  me.  In  fhort, 
I  cou’d  love  nothing  of  which  I  had  not  fome 
fenfible  material  Image. 

How!  reply’d  Theocles,  can  you  never 
love  except  in  this  manner?  when  yet  I  know 
that  you  admir’d  and  lov’d  a  Friend  long  ere 
you  knew  his  Perfon.  Or  was  Palemon’s 
Character  of  no  force,  when  it  engag’d  you  in 
that  long  Correfpondence  which  preceded 
your  late  perfonal  Acquaintance?  The 

Fach  (faid  I)  I  muft,  of  neceffity,  own  to  you. 
And  now,  methinks,  I  underhand  your  Myf- 
tery,  and  perceive  how  I  muft  prepare  for  it: 
For  in  the  fame  manner  as  when  I  firh  began 
to  love  Pa lem on,  I  was  forc’d  to  form  a  kind 
of  material  Object,  and  had  always  fuch  a  cer¬ 
tain  Image  of  him,  ready-drawn,  in  my  Mind, 
when-ever  I  thought  of  him ;  fo  I  muft  endea¬ 
vour  to  order  it  in  the  Cafe  before  us  :  if  pof- 
fibly  by  your  help  I  can  raife  any  fuch  Image, 


0,3 
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or  Speder,  as  may  reprefent  this  odd  Being 
you  wou'd  have  me  love. 

Methinks,  faid  he,  you  might  have  the 
fame  Indulgence  for  Nature  or  Mankind,  as 
for  the  People  of  oMRome;  whom  not withftand- 
ing  their  Blemifhes,  I  have  known  you  in  love 
with,  many  ways  ;  particularly  under  the  Re- 
prefentation  of  a  beautiful  Youth  call’d  the 
Genius  of  the  People.  For  I  remember,  that 
viewing  once  fome  Pieces  of  Antiquity,  where 
the  People  were  thus  reprefented,  you  allow’d 
<;m  to  be  no  difagreeable  Qbjed. 

Indeed,  reply  d  I,  were  it  poflible  for  me 
to  damp  upon  my  Mind  fuch  a  Figure  as  you 
fpeak  of,  whether  it  flood  for  Mankind  or  Na¬ 
ture ,  it  might  probably  have  its  effed;  and  I 
might  become  perhaps  a  Lover  after  your  way: 
But  more  efpecially,  if  you  cou  d  fo  order  it, 
as  to  make  things  reciprocal  between  us,  and 
bring  me  to  fancy  of  this  Genius,  that  it 
cou’d  be  “  fenfible  of  my  Love,  and  capable 
“  of  aReturnP  For  without  this,  I  fhou’dmake 
but  an  ill  Lover,  tho  of  the  perfedeft  Beauty 
in  the  World. 

Tis  enough,  faid  Theocles,  I  accept  the 
Perms :  And  if  you  promife  to  love ,  I  will  en¬ 
deavour  to  fhew  you  that  Beauty  which  I 

count 
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count  the  perfedlefi,  and  mojl  deferving  Love; 
and  which  will  not  fail  of  a  Return. - To¬ 

morrow,  when  the  eaftern  Sun  (as  Poets  de- 
fcribe)  with  his  firft  Beams  adorns  the  Front 
of  yonder  Hill;  there,  if  you  are  content  to 
wander  with  me  in  the  Woods  you  fee,  we 
will  purfue  thofe  Loves  of  ours,  by  favour  of 
the  Silvan  Nymphs :  and  invoking  firft  the 
Genius  of  the  Place ,  we  ll  try  to  obtain  at  leaft 
fome  faint  and  diftant  View  of  the  fovereign 
Genius  and  firft  Beauty.  This  if  you  can 
come  once  to  contemplate,  I  will  anfwer  for 
it,  that  all  thofe  forbidding  Features  and  De- 
formitys,  whether  of  Nature  or  Mankind ,  will 
vanifli  in  an  inftant,  and  leave  you  that  Lover 
I  cou’d  wifh. — But  now,  enough! — Let  us  to 
our  Company;  and  change  this  Converfation 
for  fome  other  more  futable  to  our  Friends 
and  7 able. 


SECT.  II. 


YOU  fee  here,  Palemon,  what  a  Foun¬ 
dation  is  laid  for  the  Enthufiafms  I  told 
you  of;  and  which,  in  my  Opinion  (I  told 
you  too)  were  the  more  dangerous,  becaufe  fo 
very  odd,  and  out  of  the  way.  But  Curiofity 
had  feiz’d  you,  I  perceiv’d,  as  it  had  done  me 
before.  For  after  this  firft  Converfation,  I 
muft  own,  I  long’d  for  nothing  fo  much  as 

0,4  '  ll'e 
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the  next  day,  and  the  appointed  Morning-walk 
in  the  Woods. 

We  had  only  a  Friend  or  two  at  dinner 
with  us;  and  for  a  good  while  we  difcours’d 
of  News  and  indifferent  things,  till  I,  who  had 
my  head  ftill  running  upon  thofe  other  Sub- 
jedls,  gladly  laid  hold  of  fomething  drop’d  by 
chance  concerning  Friendship ;  and  faid,  That 
for  my  own  part,  truly,  tho  I  once  thought  I 
had  known  Friendfhip,  and  really  counted  my- 
felf  a  good  Friend  during  my  whole  Life ;  yet  I 
was  now  perfuaded  to  believe  my-felf  no  bet¬ 
ter  than  a  Learner:  fmce  Theocles  had  al- 
mofl  convinc’d  me,  “  That  to  be  a  Friend  to 
“  any  one  in  particular ,  ’twas  neceffary  to  be 
“  firfl  a  Friend  to  Mankind But  how  to  qua¬ 
lify  my-felf  for  fuch  a  Friendfhip,  was,  me- 
thought,  no  little  difficulty. 

Indeed,  faid  Theocles,  you  have  given 
us  a  very  indifferent  Character  of  your-felf,  in 
laying  fo.  If  you  had  fpoken  thus  of  the 
Friendfhip  of  any  great  Man  at  Court,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  a  Court  itfelf,  and  had  complained 

How  hard  it  was  for  you  tofucceed,  or  make 
“  Intereff  with  fuch  as  govern’d  there;”  we 
fhould  have  concluded  in  your  behalf,  that 
there  were  fuch  Terms  to  be  comply’d  with, 
as  were  unworthy  of  you.  But  “  To  deferve 

well 
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“  well  of  the  Publick ,”  and  tc  To  bejuftlyftyl’d 
“  the  Friend  of  Mankind requires  no  more 
than  to  be  good  and  virtuous ;  Terms  which  for 
one’s  own  fake  one  wou’d  naturally  covet. 

How  comes  it  then,  faid  I,  that  even  thefe 
good  Terms  themfelves  are  fo  ill  accepted,  and 
hardly  ever  taken  (if  I  may  fo  exprefs  it)  ex¬ 
cept  on  further  Terms  ?  For  Virtue,  by  it-felf 
is  thought  but  an  ill  Bargain  :  and  I  know  few, 
even  of  the  Religious  and  Devout,  who  take 
up  with  it  any  otherwife  than  as  Children  do 
with  Phylick ;  where  the  Rod  and  Sweetmeat 
are  the  potent  Motives. 

They  are  Children  indeed,  reply’d  Theo- 
cles,  and  fhou’d  be  treated  fo,  who  need  any 
Force  or  Perfuafion  to  do  what  conduces  to 
their  Health  and  Good.  But,  where,  I  befeech 
you,  are  thofe  forbidding  Circumftances  which 
fhou’d  make  Virtue  go  down  fo  hardly?  Is  it 
not,  among  other  things,  that  you  think  your- 
felf  by  this  means  precluded  the  fine  Tables 
and  coftly  Eating  of  our  modern  Epicures ;  and 
that  perhaps  you  fear  the  being  reduc’d  to  eat 
always  as  ill  as  now,  upon  a  plain  Difh  or  two, 
and  no  more  ? 

This,  I  protefted,  was  injurioufly  fuppos’d 
of  me.  For  I  wifli’d  never  to  cat  otherwife 

than 
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than  I  now  did,  at  his  Table;  which,  by  the 
way,  had  more  refemblance  (I  thought)  of  Epi¬ 
curus’s,  than  thofe  which  now-a-days  prepof- 
teroufly  pafs’d  under  his  name.  For  if  his  Opi¬ 
nion  might  be  taken,  the  higheft  Pleafures  in 
the  W orld  were  owing  to  Temperance ,  and  mo¬ 
derate  Ufe. 

If  then  the  mereft  Studier  of  Pleafure ,  (an- 
fwer’d  Theocles)  even  Epicurus  himfelf, 
made  that  favourable  Report  of  Temperance ,  fo 
different  from  his  modern  Difciples ;  if  he  cou'd 
boldly  fay,  44  That  with  fuch  Fare  as  a  mean 
44  Garden  afforded,  he  cou'd  vie  even  with  the 
44  Gods  for  Happinefs;”  how  (hall  we  fay  of 
this  part  of  Virtue,  that  it  needs  be  taken  upon 
Terms  ?  If  the  immediate  Practice  of  Temperance  ~ 
be  thus  harmlefs;  are  its  Confequences  injuri¬ 
ous  P  Does  it  take  from  the  Vigour  of  the 
Mind,  confume  the  Body,  and  render  both  the 
one  and  the  other  lefs  apt  to  their  proper  Ex- 
ercifes,  44  the  Enjoyments  of  Reafon  or  Senfe, 

4  4  or  the  Employments  and  Offices  of  civil  Life  ?” 
Or  is  it  that  a  Man’s  Circumftances  are  the 
worfe  for  it,  as  he  Rands  towards  his  Friends, 
or  Mankind  ?  Is  a  Gentleman  in  this  fenfe  to 
be  pity’d,  44  As  One  burdenfom  to  himfelf,  and 
44  others;  One  whom  ail  Men  will  naturally 
44  Run,  as  an  ill  Friend,  and  a  Corrupter  of 

44  Society 
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t 

“  Society  and  Good  Manners?’’ — Shall  we  con- 
fider  our  Gentleman  in  a  publick  Trujt ,  and  fee 
whether  he  is  like  to  fucceed  beft  with  this  re¬ 
ft  raining  Quality;  or  whether  he  may  be  more 
rely  d  on,  and  thought  more  incorrupt,  if  his 
Appetites  are  high,  and  his  relifh  ftrong  towards 
that  which  we  call  Pleafure  ?  Shall  we  confi- 
der  him  as  a  Soldier ,  in  a  Campain,  or  Siege; 
and  advife  with  our-felves  how  we  might  be 
bed  defended,  if  we  had  occafion  for  fuch  a 
one’s  Service?  <,t  Which  Officer  wou’d  make 
“  the  beft  for  the  Soldiers ;  Which  Soldier  for 
“  the  Officers ;  or  Which  Army  for  their  Coun- 
“  try?” — What  think  you  of  our  Gentleman, 
for  a  Fellow-traveller  ?  Wou’d  he,  as  a  temperate 
Man,  be  an  ill  Choice?  Wou’d  it  indeed  be 
more  eligible  and  delightful  “  To  have  a  Com- 
“  panion,  who,  in  any  fhift  or  neceffity,  wou’d 
lt  prove  the  moft  ravenous,  and  eager  to  pro- 
“  vide  in  the  firft  place  for  himfelf,  and  his 

“  own  exquifite  Senfations?” - 1  know  not 

what  to  fay  where  Beauty  is  concern’d.  Per¬ 
haps  the  amorous  Galants ,  and  exquifite  Refiners 
on  this  fort  of  Pleafure,  may  have  fo  refin’d 
their  Minds  and  Tempers,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  accuftom’d  Indulgence,  they  can,  up¬ 
on  occafion,  renounce  their  Enjoyment,  rather 

than  violate  Honour,  Faith,  orjuffice. - - 

And  thus,  at  laft,  there  will  be  little  Virtue  or 
Worth  afcrib’d  to  this  patient  fober  Character. 

“  The 
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44  The  dull  temperate  Man  is  no  fitter  to  be  truft- 
44  ed  than  the  elegant  luxurious  one.  Inno- 
44  cence,  Youth,  and  Fortune  may  be  as  well 
44  committed  to  the  Care  of  this  latter  Gentle- 
44  man.  He  wou’d  prove  as  good  an  Executor , 
44  as  good  a  Truftee ,  as  good  a  Guardian ,  as  he 
44  wou’d  a  Friend.  The  Family  which  entruft- 
44  ed  him  wou’d  be  fecure ;  and  no  Dilhonour, 
44  in  any  likelihood,  wou’d  happen  from  the 
44  honeft  Man  of  Pleajure." 


THE  Serioufnefs  with  which  Theocles 
fpoke  this,  made  it  the  more  pleafant ;  and  fet 
our  other  Company  upon  faying  a  great  many 
good  things  on  the  fame  Subject,  in  commen¬ 
dation  of  a  temperate  Life.  So  that  our  Dinner 
by  this  time  being  ended,  and  the  Wine,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Cuftom,  plac’d  before  us ;  I  found 
flill  we  were  in  no  likelihood  of  proceeding  to 
a  Debauch.  Every-one  drank  only  as  he  fan- 
cy’d,  in  no  Order  or  Proportion,  and  with  no 
regard  to  circular  Plealths  or  Pledges :  A  Man¬ 
ner  which  the  fociableMen  of  another  Scheme 
of  Morals  wou’d  have  cenfur’d  no  doubt,  as  a 
heinous  Irregularity,  and  Corruption  of  Good- 
Fellowfhip. 
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I  own  (faid  I)  I  am  far  from  thinking  Tem¬ 
perance  fo  difagreeable  a  Character.  As  for 
this  part  of  Virtue,  I  think  there  is  no  need  of 
taking  it  on  any  other  Terms  to  recommend  it, 
than  the  mere  Advantage  of  being  fav’d  from 
Intemperance,  and  from  the  defire  of  things 
unneceffary. 

How!  faid  Theocles,  are  you  thus  far  ad¬ 
vanc’d  P  And  can  you  carry  this  Temperance  fo 
far  as  to  Eftates  and  Honours,  by  oppofing  it 
to  Avarice  and  Ambition  t — Nay,  then  truly,  you 
may  be  faid  to  have  fairly  embark’d  your-felf 
in  this  Caufe.  You  have  pafs’d  the  Channel, 
and  are  more  than  half-feas  over.  There  re¬ 
mains  no  further  Scruple  in  the  cafe  of  Virtue, 
unlefs  you  will  declare  your-felf  a  Coward,  or 
conclude  it  a  happinefs  to  be  born  one.  For 
if  you  can  be  temperate  withal  towards  Life, 
and  think  it  not  fo  great  a  bulinefs,  whether 
it  be  of  fewer  or  more  Years ;  but  fatisfy’d  with 
what  you  have  liv’d,  can  rife  a  thankful  Gueft 
from  a  full  liberal  Entertainment ;  Is  not  this 
the  Sum  of  all?  the  finifhing  Stroke  and  very 
Accomplifhment  of  Virtue  f  In  this  Temper  of 
Mind,  what  is  there  can  hinder  us  from  form¬ 
ing  for  our-felves  as  heroick  a  Character  as  we 
pleafe?  What  is  there  either  good ,  generous,  or 

great , 
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great ,  which  does  not  naturally  flow  from  fuch 
a  modeft  Temperance?  Let  us  once  gain  this 
fimple  plain-look’d  Virtue ,  and  fee  whether  the 
more  fhining  Virtues,  will  not  follow.  See  what 
that  Country  of  the  Mind  will  produce,  when  by 
the  wholefom  Laws  of  this  Legiflatrefs  it  has 
obtain’d  its  Liberty !  You,  Philo cles,  who  are 
fuch  an  Admirer  of  Civil  Liberty ,  and  can  re- 
prefent  it  to  your-felf  with  a  thoufand  feveral 
Graces  and  Advantages;  can  you  imagine  no 
Grace  or  Beauty  in  that  original  native  Liberty , 
which  fets  us  free  from  fo  many  in-born  Ty- 
rannys,  gives  us  the  Privilege  of  our-felves, 
and  makes  us  our  own ,  and  independant  ?  A 
fort  of  Property,  which,  methinks,  is  as  mate¬ 
rial  to  us  to  the  full,  as  that  which  fecures  us 
our  Lands,  or  Revenues. 

I  Shou’d  think,  faid  he  (carrying  on  his  Hu¬ 
mour)  that  one  might  draw  the  Picture  of  this 
moral  Dame  to  as  much  advantage  as  that  of 
her  political  Sifter;  whom  you  admire,  as  de- 
fcrib’d  to  us  in  her  Amazon -Drejs,  with  a 
“  free  manly  Air  becoming  her;  her  Guards 
“  the  Laius,  with  their  written  Tables,  like 
“  Bucklers,  furrounding  her ;  Riches,  Trafiick, 
“  and  Plenty,  with  the  Cornucopia ,  ferving  as 
“  her  Attendants;  and  in  her  Train  the  Arts 
“  and  Sciences ,  like  Children,  playing.’’ — The 

reft 
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reft  of  the  Piece  is  eafy  to  imagine :  44  Her  Tri- 
umph  over  Tyranny,  and  lawlefs  Rule  of 
44  Luft  and  Paffion.”-— But  what  a  Triumph 
wou’d  her  Sifter’s  be  !  What  Monfters  of  favage 
Paflions  wou’d  there  appear  fubdu’d!  44  There 
44  fierce  Ambition ,  Lufl ,  Uproar ,  Mifrule,  with  all 
44  the  Fiends  which  rage  in  human  Breafts, 
44  wou’d  be  fecurely  chain’d.  And  when  For- 
“  tune  her-felf,  the  Queen  of  Flatterys,  with 
44  that  Prince  of  Terrors,  Death ,  were  at  the 
44  Chariot-weels,  as  Captives;  how  natural 
44  wou’d  it  be  to  fee  Fortitude,  Magnanimity ,  Juf- 
44  tice ,  Honour ,  and  all  that  generous  Band  at- 
44  tend  as  the  Companions  of  our  inmate  Lady 
“  Liberty!  She,  like  fome  new-born  God- 
“  defs,  wou’d  grace  her  Mother’s  Chariot,  and 
“  own  her  Birth  from  humble  Temperance,  that 
41  nurfing  Mother  of  the  Virtues;  who  like  the 
44  Parent  of  the  Gods  (old  Reverend  Cybele) 
44  wou’d  properly  appear  drawn  by  reign’d 
44  Lions,  patient  of  the  Bit,  and  on  her  Head 
44  a  Turret-like  Attire:  the  Image  of  defenfive 
44  Power,  and  Strength  of  Mind.” 


BY  THIS  Pitfture  Theogles,  I  found,  had 
given  Entertainment  to  the  Company;  who 
from  this  rough  Draught  of  his,  fell  to  defign- 
ing  upon  the  fame  Subject,  after  the  antient 

manner: 
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manner;  tillPRODicuS  and  Cebes,  and  all  the 
Antients  were  exhaufled. 

Gentlemen,  faid  I,  the  Defcriptions  you 
have  been  making,  are,  no  doubt,  the  fineft 
in  the  world :  But  after  all,  when  you  have 
made  Virtue  as  glorious  and  triumphant  as  you 
pleafe,  I  will  bring  you  an  authentick  Picture 
of  another  kind,  where  we  fhall  fee  this  Tri¬ 
umph  in  reverfe;  “  Virtue  her-felf  a  Captive  in 
“her  turn;  and  by  a  proud  Conqueror  tri- 
“  umph’dover,  degraded,  fpoil’d  of  all  her  Ho- 
“  nours,  and  defac’d;  fo  as  to  retain  hardly 
“  one  fingle  Feature  of  real  Beauty.’’ - 

I  offer’d  to  go  on  further,  but  cou’d  not, 
being  fo  violently  decry'd  by  my  two  Fellow- 
guefls ;  who  protefted  they  wou’d  never  be 
brought  to  own  fo  deteflable  a  Picture :  And 
one  of  ’em  (a  formal  fort  of  Gentleman,  fome- 
what  advanc’d  in  Years)  looking  earneftly  up¬ 
on  me,  faid,  in  an  angryTone,  “That  he  had 
“  hitherto,  indeed,  conceiv’d  fome  hopes  of 
“  me ;  notwithftanding  he  obferv’d  my  Free- 
“  dom  of  Thought ,  and  hear  d  me  quoted  for 
“  fuch  a  pahionate  Lover  of  Liberty:  But  he 
“  was  forry  to  find  that  my  Principle  of  Li- 
“  berty  extended  in  hne  to  a  Liberty  from  all 
“  Principles”  (fo  he  exprefs’d  himfelf)  “  And 
“  none,. he  thought,  befide  a  Libertine  wou’d 

“  ap- 
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“  ciple  wou'd  approve  offuch  a  Picture  of  Vir- 
“  tue,  as  only  an  Atheiji  cou’d  have  the  impu- 
“  dence  to  make.” 

Theocles  the  while  fat  lilent;  tho  he  faw 
I  minded  not  my  Antagonifts,  but  kept  my 
Eye  fix’d  fieddily  on  himfelf,  expelling  to  hear 
what  he  wou’d  fay.  At  laft,  fetching  a  deep 
Sigh,  O  Philo cles,  faid  he,  how  well  you 
are  Maher  of  that  Caufe  you  have  taken  on 
you  to  defend !  How  well  you  know  the  way 
to  gain  advantage  to  the  worh  of  Caufes,  from 
the  imprudent  Management  of  thofe  who  de¬ 
fend  the  beh !  - 1  dare  not,  for  my  own  fhare, 

affirm  to  you,  as  my  worthy  Friends  have 
done,  “That  tis  the  Atheiji  alone  can  lay  this 
“  load  on  Virtue ,  and  pithure  her  thus  dif- 

“  gracefully.” — —  No - There  are  other 

over-officious  and  lefs-fufpe&ed  Hands,  which 
do  her  perhaps  more  injury,  tho  with  a  bet¬ 
ter  colour. 

That  Virtue  fhou’d,  with  any  fliew  of  Rea- 
fon,  be  made  a  Vidim  (continu’d  he,  turning 
himfelf  to  his  Guehs)  muh  have  appear’d  ftrange 
to  you,  no  doubt,  to  hear  aliened  with  fuch 
affurance  as  has  been  done  by  Philocles. 
You  cou’d  conceive  no  tolerable  ground  for 
fuch  a  Spectacle.  In  this  revers'd  Triumph  you 
expelled  perhaps  to  fee  fome  foreign  Conque- 
Vol.  If.  R  ror 
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ror  exalted ;  as  either  Vice  it-felf,  or  Pleafure , 
Wit,  fpurious  Philojopliy,  or  fome  falfe  Image  of 
Truth  or  Nature.  Little  were  you  aware  that 
the  cruel  Enemy  oppos’d  to  Virtue  fhou’d  be 
Religion  it-felf!  But  you  will  call  to  mind, 
that  even  innocently,  and  without  any  trea¬ 
cherous  defign,  Virtue  is  often  treated  fo,  by 
thofe  who  wou’d  magnify  to  the  utmoft  the 
Corruption  of  Man’s  Heart ;  and  in  expofing, 
as  they  pretend,  the  Falfhood  of -human  Virtue , 
think  to  extol  Religion.  How  many  religious 
Authors,  how  many  facred  Orators  turn  all 
their  edge  this  way,  and  ftrike  at  moral  Virtue 
as  a  kind  of  Step-dame,  or  Rival  to  Religion! — 
44  *  Morality  muff  not  be  nam’d ;  Nature  has  no 
44  pretence;  Reafon  is  an  Enemy;  Common  Juf- 
44  tice ,  Folly;  and  Virtue ,  Mi-fery.  Who  wou’d 
44  not  be  vitious,  had  he  his  Choice?  Who 
44  wou’d  forbear,  but  becaufe  he  mujlf  Or  who 
44  wou’d  value  Virtue,  but  for  hereafter  ?” — - 

Truly,  faid  the  old  Gentleman  (interrupt¬ 
ing  him)  if  this  be  the  Triumph  of  Religion, 
’tis  fuchas  hergreateft  Enemy,  I  believe,  wou’d 
fcarce  deny  her :  and  I  muft  hill  be  of  opinion 
(with  Philocles’s  leave)  that  it  is  no  great  fign 
of  Tendernefs  for  Religion ,  to  be  fo  zealous  in 
honouring  her  at  the  coft  of  Virtue. 


*  VO  L.  III.  fag.  no. 
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Perhaps  fo,  faid  I.  Yet  that  there  are  ma¬ 
ny  fuch  Zealots  in  the  World,  you  will  ac¬ 
knowledge.  And  that  there  is  a  certain  Har¬ 
mony  between  this  Tjal  and  what  you  call 

Atheifm,  Theocles,  you  hear,  has  allow’d. - 

But  let  us  hear  him  out;  if  perhaps  he  will  be 
fo  free  as  to  difcc-ver  to  us  what  he  thinks  of 
the  generality  of  our  religious  Writers,  and 
their  Method  of  encountring  their  common 
Enemy,  the  Atheift.  This  is  a  Subject  which 
poflibly  may  need  a  better  clearing.  For  tis 
notorious  that  the  chief  Oppofers  of  Atheifm 
write  upon  contrary  Principles  to  one  another, 
fo  as  in  a  manner  to  confute  themfelves.  Some 
of  ’em  hold  zealoully  for  Virtue,  and  are  Rea- 
lifts  in  the  Point.  Others,  one  may  fay,  are 
only  nominal  Moralijls ,  by  making  Virtue  no¬ 
thing  in  it-felf,  a  Creature  of  Will  only,  or  a 
mere  Name  of  Fafhion.  Tis  the  fame  in  na¬ 
tural  Philofophy:  Some  take  one  Hypothefis, 
and  fome  another.  I  fhou’d  be  glad  to  difco- 
ver  once  the  true  Foundation  ;  and  diflinguifh 
thofe  who  effectually  refute  their  other  Anta- 
gonifts  as  well  as  the  Atheifts ,  and  rightly  affert 
the  joint-Caufe  of  Virtue  and  Religion. 


HERE,  Palemon,  I  had  my  Willi.  For  by 
degrees  I  engag’d  Theocles  to  difcover  him- 
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felf  fully  upon  thefe  Subje&s ;  which  ferv’d  as 
a  Prelude  to  thofe  we  were  to  ingage  in,  the 
next  Morning;  for  the  approach  of  which,  I 
fo  impatiently  long’d .  If  his  Speculations  prov  d 
of  a  rational  kind ,  this  previous  Difcourfe  (I  knew) 
wou’dhelp  me  to  comprehend  ’em;  if  only  plea- 
/mg  Fancys,  this  wou’d  help  me  however,  to 
pleafe  my-felf  the  better  with  ’em. 

Here  then  began  his  Criticifm  of  Authors; 
which  grew  by  degrees  into  a  continu'd  Dif- 
courfe.  So  that  had  this  been  at  a  Univerfity, 
Theocles  might  very  well  have  pafs’d  for  fome 
grave  Divinity-Profeffor,  or  Teacher  of  Ethicks, 
reading  an  Afternoon  Le&ure  to  his  Pupils. 

SECT.  III. 

IT  wou’d  be  undoubtedly,  faid  he,  a  happy 
Caufe  which  cou’d  have  the  benefit  of  fuch 
Managers  as  fhou’d  never  give  their  Adverfa- 
rys  any  handle  of  advantage  againft  it.  I  cou’d 
wifh  that  in  the  Caufe  of  Religion  we  had  rea- 
fon  to  boafl  as  much.  But  fince  ’tis  not  im- 
poffible  to  write  ill  even  in  the  beft  of  Caufes, 
I  am  inclin’d' to  think  this  great  one  of  Religi¬ 
on  may  have  run  at  leaf!  an  equal  hazard  with 
any  other;  fince  they  who  write  in  defence  of 
it,  are  apt  generally  to  ufe  fo  much  the  lefs 
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caution,  as  they  are  more  exempt  from  the 
fear  of  Cenfure  or  Criticifm  in  their  own  Per- 
fon.  Their  Adverfary  is  well  fecur’d  and  fi- 
lenc’d  to  their  hand.  They  may  fafely  pro¬ 
voke  him  to  a  Field  where  he  cannot  appear 
openly,  or  as  a  profefs’d  Antagonift.  His  Wea¬ 
pons  are  private,  and  can  often  reach  the  Cauje 
without  offence  to  its  Maintainers ;  whilft  no 
direct  Attack  robs  them  of  their  imaginary 
Vi£lory.  They  conquer  for  themf elves,  and  ex- 
pe61  to  be  approv’d  ftill  for  their  Zjal,  however 
the  Cauje  it-felf  may  have  fuffer’d  in  their 
hands. — 

Perhaps  then,  faid  I,  (interrupting  him)  it 
may  be  true  enough,  what  was  faid  once  by  a 
Perfon  who  feem’d  zealous  for  Religion,  “  That 
none  writ  well  againft  the  Atheifts  belide  the 
“  Clerk  who  drew  the  Warrant  for  their  Exe- 
“  cution.” 

If  this  were  the  true  Writing ,  reply’d  he, 
there  wou’d  be  an  end  of  all  Difpute  or  Reafon- 
ing  in  the  Cafe.  For  where  Force  is  neceffa- 
ry,  Reafon  has  nothing  to  do.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  if  Reafon  be  needful,  Force  in  the 
mean  while  muft  be  laid  afide:  For  there  is  no 
Enforcement  of  Reafon,  but  by  Reafon.  And 
therefore  if  Atheifls  are  to  be  reafon’d  with,  at 
all ;  they  are  to  be  reafon’d  with,  like  other 
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Men;  fince  there’s  no  other  way  in  nature  to 
convince  ’em. 

This  I  own,  faid  I,  feems  rational  and  juft : 
But  I’m  afraid  that  mod  of  the  devout  People 
will  be  found  ready  to  abandon  the  patient ,  for 
the  more  concije  Method.  And  tho  Force  with¬ 
out  Reafon  may  be  thought  fomewhat  hard, 
yet  your  other  way  of  Reafon  without  Force, 
I  am  apt  to  think,  wou  d  meet  with  fewer  Ad¬ 
mirers. 

But  perhaps,  reply’d  Theocles,  ’tis  a  mere 
Sound  which  troubles  us.  The  W ord  or  Name 
of  Atheift  may  poffibly  occafion  fome  Diftur- 
bance,  by  being  made  to  defcribe  two  Cha¬ 
racters  fo  very  different  as  His  who  abfoiute- 
ly  denies ,  and  his  who  only  doubts.  Now  he 
who  doubts ,  may  poffibly  lament  his  own  Un- 
happinefs,  and  with  to  be  convinc’d.  He 
who  denies ,  is  daringly  prefumptuous,  and  fets 
up  an  Opinion  againfl  the  Intereft  of  Man¬ 
kind,  and  Being  of  Society.  ’Tis  eafdy  feen 
that  one  of  thefe  Perfons  may  bear  a  due  re- 
fpeCt  to  the  Magiftrate  and  Laws,  tho  not  the 
other ;  who  being  obnoxious  to  them,  is  there¬ 
fore  punifhable.  But  how  the  former  is  pu- 
niihabie  by  Man,  will  be  hard  to  fay;  unlefs 
the  Magillrate  had  dominion  over  Minds,  as 
well  as  over  Actions  and  Behaviour ;  and  had 
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power  to  exercife  an  Inquifition  within  the  in- 
moft  Bofoms  and  fecret  Thoughts  of  Men. 

I  apprehend  you,  faid  I.  And  by  your 
account,  as  there  are  two  forts  of  People  who 
are  call’d  Atheifts,  fo  there  are  two  ways  of 
writing  againft  them,  which  may  be  fitly  us’d 
apart,  but  not  fo  well  jointly.  You  wou’d 
fet  afide  mere  Menaces,  and  feparate  the  Phi¬ 
lo  fophers  Work  from  the  Magijlrate  s ;  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  the  more  difcreet  and  fober 
part  of  Unbelievers,  who  come  not  under  the 
difpatching  Pen  of  the  Magiftrate,  can  be  af¬ 
fected  only  by  the  more  deliberate  and  gentle 
one  of  Philofophy.  Now  the  Language  of 
the  Magiftrate,  I  muft  confefs  has  little  in 
common  with  that  of  Philofophy.  Nothing 
can  be  more  unbecoming  the  magifterial  Au¬ 
thority  than  a  philofophical  Style:  and  no¬ 
thing  can  be  more  unphilofophical  than  a 
magifterial  one.  A  Mixture  ofthefe  muft  needs 
fpoil  both.  And  therefore,  in  the  Caufe  be¬ 
fore  us,  “  If  any  one  befide  the  Magiftrate 
41  can  be  faid  to  write  well ;  ’ tis  He  (according 
44  to  your  account)  who  writes  as  becomes 
44  Philofophy,  with  Freedom  of  Debate,  and 
44  Fairnefs  towards  his  Adverfary.” 

Allow  it,  reply’d  he.  For  what  can  be 
more  equitable?  'Nothing.  But  will  the 
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World  be  of  the  fame  Opinion?  And  may  this 
Method  of  writing  be  juhly  practis’d  in  it? 
Undoubtedly  it  may.  And  for  a  Proof,  we 
have  many  Inhances  in  Antiquity  to  produce. 
The  Freedom  taken  in  this  philofophical  way 
was  never  efteem’d  injurious  to  Religion,  or 
prejudicial  to  the  Vulgar:  fince  we  find  it  to 
have  been  a  Practice  both  in  Writing  and 
Converfe  among  the  great  Men  of  a  virtuous 
and  religious  People ;  and  that  even  thofe 
Magiflrates  who  officiated  at  the  Altars,  and 
were  the  Guardians  of  the  publick  Worfhip, 
were  Sharers  in  thefe  free  Debates. 

Forgive  me,  Theocles,  (faid  I)  if  I  pre¬ 
fume  to  fay,  that  hill  this  reaches  not  the  Cafe 
before  us.  We  are  to  confider  Chrijlian  Times, 
fuch  as  are  now  prefent.  You  know  the  com¬ 
mon  Fate  of  thofe  who  dare  to  appear  fair 
Authors.  What  was  that  pious  and  learned 
Man’s  Cafe,  who  wrote  the  Intellectual  Syjlem  of 
the  Univerfe  ?  I  confefs  it  was  pleafant  enough 
to  confider,  that  tho  the  whole  World  were  no 
lefs  fatisfy’d  with  his  Capacity  and  Learning, 
than  with  his  Sincerity  in  the  Caufe  of  Deity ; 
yet  was  he  accus  d  of  giving  the  upper  hand 
to  the  Atheih,  for  having  only  hated  their  Rea- 
fons,  and  thofe  of  their  Adverfarys,  fairly  to¬ 
gether.  And  among  other  Writings  of  this 
kind,  you  may  remember  how  a  certain  Fair 

In- 
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Inquiry  (as  you  call’d  it)  was  receiv’d,  and 
what  offence  was  taken  at  it. 

I  am  forry,  faid  The  ogles,  it  prov’d  fo.  But 
now  indeed  you  have  found  a  way  which  may, 
perhaps,  force  me  to  difcourfe  at  large  with 
you  on  this  head ;  by  entering  the  Lifts  in  de¬ 
fence  of  a  Friend  unjuftly  cenfur’d  for  this 
philofophical  Liberty. 

I  confess’d  to  Theocles  and  the  Com¬ 
pany,  that  this  had  really  been  my  Aim:  and 
that  for  this  reafon  alone  I  made  my-felf  the 
Accufer  of  this  Author;  “  Whom  I  here  ac- 
“  tually  charg’d,  as  I  did  all  thofe  other  mo- 
“■  derate  calm  Writers,  with  no  lefs  than  Pro- 
“  fanenefs  for  reafoning  fo  unconcernedly  and 
“  patiently,  without  the  leaft  fliew  of  Zeal  or 
“  Paflion,  upon  the  Subject  of  a  Deity,  and  a 

future  State." 

And  I,  on  the  other  fide,  reply’d Theocles, 
am  rather  for  this  patient  way  of  Reafoning; 
and  will  endeavour  to  clear  my  Friend  of  this 
Imputation,  if  you  can  have  patience  enough  to 
hear  me  out,  in  an  Affair  of  fuch  a  compafs. 

We  all  anfwer’d  for  our-felves,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  thus. 


OF 
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OF  THE  many  Writers  ingag’d  in  the  De¬ 
fence  of  Religion,  it  feems  to  me  that  the  great- 
eft  part  are  imploy’d,  either  in  fupporting  the 
Truth  of  the  Chriftian  Faith  in  general,  or  in 
refuting  fuch  particular Doclrines  as  are  efteem’d 
Innovations  in  the  Chriftian  Church.  There 
are  not,  tis  thought,  many  Perfons  in  the 
W orld  who  are  loofe  in  the  very  Grounds  and 
Principles  of  all  Religion :  And  to  fuch  as  thefe 
we  find,  indeed,  there  are  not  many  Writers  who 
purpofely  apply  themfelves.  They  may  think 
it  a  mean  Labour,  and  fcarce  becoming  them, 
to  argue  fedately  with  fuch  as  are  almoft  uni- 
verfaily  treated  with  Deteftation  and  Horror. 
But  as  we  are  requir’d  by  our  Religion  to  have 
Charity  for  all  Men,  fo  we  cannot  furely  avoid 
having  a  real  Concern  for  thofe  whom  we  ap¬ 
prehend  to  be  under  the  worft  of  Errors,  and 
whom  we  find  by  Experience  to  be  with  the 
greateft  difficulty  reclaim’d.  Neither  ought 
they  perhaps  in  prudence  to  be  treated  with  fo 
little  regard,  whofe  Number,  however  fmall, 
is  thought  to  be  rather  increafing;  and  this 
too  among  the  People  of  no  defpicable  Rank. 
So  that  it  may  well  deferve  fome  Confideration, 
“  Whether  in  our  Age  and  Country  the  fame 
“  Remedys  may  ferve,  which  have  hitherto 
11  been  try’d ;  or  whether  fome  other  may  not 
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be  prefer’d,  as  being  futable  to  Times  of 
“  lefs  Stridnefs  in  Matters  of  Religion,  and 
“  Places  lefs  fubjed  to  Authority.” 

This  might  be  enough  to  put  an  Author 
upon  thinking  of  fuch  a  way  of  reafoning 
with  thefe  deluded  Perfons,  as  in  his  Opinion 
might  be  more  effedual  for  their  Benefit,  than 
the  repeated  Exclamations  and  Invectives  with 
which  moft  of  the  Arguments  us’d  againft 
them  are  commonly  accompany’d.  Nor  was 
it  fo  abfurd  to  imagine  that  a  quite  different 
Method  might  be  attempted;  by  which  a 
Writer  might  offer  Reafon  to  thefe  Men  with 
fo  much  more  Favour  and  Advantage,  as  he 
appear  d  un-prepoffefs’d,  and  willing  to  ex¬ 
amine  every  thing  with  the  greateft  Unconcern 
and  Indifference.  For  to  fuch  Perfons  as  thefe, 
’tis  to  be  fear  d,  ’twill  always  appear,  “  That 
“•  what  was  never  quejliorid  was  never  provd: 
“  and  That  whatever  Subjed  had  not,  at  fome 
“  time  or  other,  been  examin’d  with  perfed 
■"  Indifference,  was  never  rightly  examin'd ,  nor 
“  cou’d  rightly  be  believ'd.’'  And  in  a  Treatife 
of  this  kind,  offer  d  as  an  EJJay  or  Inquiry  only, 
they  wou’d  be  far  from  finding  that  Impartiality 
and  Indifference  which  is  requifite  :  if  inftead 
of  a  Readinefs  to  comply  with  whatever  Con- 
fequences  fuch  an  Examination  as  this,  and 

the 
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the  Courfe  of  Reafoning  brought  forth,  the 
Author  fhou’d  fhew  a  previous  Inclination  to 
the  Confequences  only  on  one  fide,  and  an 
Abhorrence  of  any  Conclufion  on  the  other. 

Others  therefore,  in  different  Circumftan- 
ces,  may  perhaps  have  found  it  neceffary,  and 
becoming  their  Character ,  to  fhew  all  manner 
of  Deteftation  both  of  the  Perfons  and  Princi¬ 
ples  of  thefe  Men.  Our  Author,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  whofe  Character  exceeds  not  that  of  a 
Lay-man ,  endeavours  to  fhew  Civility  and  Fa¬ 
vour,  by  keeping  the  faireft  Meafures  he  pof- 
fibly  can  with  the  Men  of  this  fort ;  allowing 
’em  all  he  is  able,  and  arguing  with  a  perfect 
Indifference,  even  on  the  Subjeft  of  a  Deity. 
He  offers  to  conclude  nothing  pohtive  himfelf, 
but  leaves  it  to  others  to  draw  Conclufions  from 
his  Principles  :  having  this  one  chief  Aim  and 
Intention;  “  How,  in  the  firft  place,  to  re- 
concile  thefe  Perfons  to  the  Principles  of  Vir - 
“•  tue;  That,  by  this  means,  a  Way  might  be 
1  ‘  laid  open  to  Religion ;  by  removing  thofe 
greateft,  if  not  only  Obflacles  to  it,  which 
41  arife  from  the  Vices  and  Paffions  of  Men.” 

Tis  upon  this  account  he  endeavours  chief¬ 
ly  to  eftablifh  Virtue  on  Principles,  by  which 
he  is  able  to  argue  with  thofe  who  are  not  as 

yet 
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yet  induc’d  to  own  a  God,  or  Future  State. 
If  he  cannot  do  thus  much,  he  reckons  he  does 
nothing.  For  how  can  Supreme  Goodnefs  be  in¬ 
telligible  to  thofe  who  know  not  what  Good¬ 
nefs  it-felf  is?  Or  how  can  Virtue  be  underflood 
to  defence  Reward,  when  as  yet  its  Merit  and 
Excellence  is  unknown?  We  begin  furely  at 
the  wrong  end,  when  we  wou’d  prove  Merit  by 
Favour ,  andORDER^y  a  Deity. — ThisourFriend 
feeks  to  redrefs.  For  being,  in  refpe6l  of  Vir¬ 
tue,  what  you  lately  call’d  a  Realiji;  he  en¬ 
deavours  to  fhew,  “  That  it  is  really  fome- 
“  thing  in  it-felf  and  in  the  nature  of  Things: 
11  not  arbitrary  or  factitious  (if  I  may  fo  fpeak) 
44  not  conftituted  from  without,  or  dependent 
“  on  Cuftom ,  Fancy ,  or  Will;  not  even  on  the 
41  Supreme  Will  it-felf,  which  can  no-way  go- 
41  vern  it:  but  being  necejjarily  good,  is  go- 
44  vern’d  by  it,  and  ever  uniform  with  it.” 
And  notwithflanding  he  has  thus  made  Vir¬ 
tue  his  chief  Subject,  and  in  fome  meafure 
independent  on  Religion,  yet  I  fancy  he  may 
poffibly  appear  at  laft  as  high  a  Divine  as  he 
is  a  Moralift. 

I  wou’d  not  willingly  advance  it  as  a  Rule, 
44  That  thofe  who  make  only  a  Name  of  Vir- 
44  tue  make  no  more  of  Deity,  and  cannot 
44  without  Allegation  defend  the  Principles  of 
44  Religion:’  But  this  I  will  venture  to  affert; 

44  That 
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“That  whoever  fmcerely  defends  Virtue, 
“  and  is  a  Realiji  in  Morality,  muft  of  ne- 
“  ceflity,  in  a  manner,  by  the  fame  Scheme  of 
“  Reafoning,  prove  as  very  a  Realifl  in  Divi- 

“  NITY.” 

All  Affectation,  but  chiefly  in  Philofophy,  I 
muft  own,  I  think  unpardonable.  And  you, 
Philocles,  who  can  give  no  quarter  to  ill 
Reafoning,  nor  endure  any  unfound  or  incon- 
fiftent  Hypothefis ;  you  will  be  fo  ingenuous, 
I  dare  fay,  as  to  rejedl  our  modern  Deism, 
and  challenge  thofe  who  alfume  a  Name  to 
which  their  Philofophy  can  never  in  the  leaf!  in¬ 
title  ’em. 

Commend  me  to  honefl  Epicurus,  who 
raifes  his  Deitys  aloft  in  the  imaginary  Spa¬ 
ces  ;  and  fetting  ’em  apart  out  of  the  Univerfe 
and  Nature  of  Things,  makes  nothing  of  ’em 
beyond  a  Word.  This  is  ingenuous,  and  plain 
dealing:  For  this  everyone  who  philofophizes 
may  eaftly  underhand. 

The  fame  Ingenuity  belongs  to  thofe  Phi- 
lofophers  whom  you,  Philocles,  feem  in¬ 
clin’d  to  favour.  When  a  Sceptick  quef- 
tions,  “  Whether  a  real  Theology  can  be  rais’d 
“  out  of  Philofophy  alone ,  without  the  help  of 
“  Revelation he  does  no  more  than  pay  a 

hand- 
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handfom  Compliment  to  Authority  and  the 
receiv’d  Religion.  He  can  impofe  on  no-one 
who  reafons  deeply  :  fince  whoever  does  fo, 
will  eafdy  conceive,  that  at  this  rate  Theology 
muft  have  no  Foundation  at  all.  For  Revela¬ 
tion  it-felf,  we  know,  is  founded  on  the  Ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  a  divine  Exigence :  And 
’tis  the  Province  of  Philofophy  alone  to  pi  ove 
what  Revelation  only  fuppojes. 

1 

I 

I  look  on  it,  therefore,  as  a  moft  unfair 
way,  for  thofe  who  wou’d  be  Builders ,  and  un¬ 
dertake  this  proving  part,  to  lay  fuch  a  Foun¬ 
dation  as  is  infufficient  to  bear  the  Structure. 
Supplanting  and  Undermining  may,  in  other 
Cafes,  be  fair  War:  But  in  philofophical  Dif- 
putes,  ’tis  not  allowable  to  work  under-ground, 
or  as  in  Sieges  by  the  Sap.  Nothing  can  be 
more  unbecoming  than  to  talk  magifterially 
and  in  venerable  Terms  of  “A  fupreme  Na- 
t<'  ture,  aninfnite  Being ,  and  aDeity;”  when 
all  the  while  a  Providence  is  never  meant,  nor 
any  thing  like  Order  or  the  Government  of  a  Mind 
admitted.  For  when  thefe  are  underftood,  and 
real  Divinity  acknowledg’d;  the  Notion  is  not 
dry,  and  barren  ;  but  fuch  Confequences  are 
neceffarily  drawn  from  it,  as  muft  fet  us  in 
Adlion,  and  find  Employment  for  our  flrong- 
eft  Affections.  All  the  Dutys  of  R.eligion  evi¬ 
dently 
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dently  follow  hence;  and  no  exception  re¬ 
mains  againft  any  of  thofe  great  Maxims 
which  Revelation  has  eilablifh’d. 

Now  whether  our  Friend  be  unfeignedly 
and  fincerely  of  this  latter  fort  of  real  Lheolo- 
gijls ,  you  will  learn  beft  from  the  Confequen- 
ces  of  his  Hypothefis.  You  will  obferve,  whether 
inflead  of  ending  in  mere  Speculation ,  it  leads  to 
Pradi.ce:  And  you  will  then  furely  be  fatisfy’d, 
when  you  fee  fuch  a  Structure  rais’d,  as  with 
the  generality  of  the  World  muft  pafs  at 
leaf!  for  high  Religion ,  and  with  fome,  in  all 
likelihood,  for  no  lefs  than  Enthusiasm. 

For  I  appeal  to  you,  Philocles,  whe¬ 
ther  there  be  any  thing  in  Divinity  which  you 
think  has  more  the  Air  of  Enthufiafm  than  that 
Notion  of  Divine  Love,  fuch  as  feparates  from 
every  thing  worldly,  fenfual,  or  meanly-inte- 
refted?  A  Love  which  is  fimple ,  pure ,  and  un¬ 
mix  d;  which  has  no  other  Object  than  merely 
the  Excellency  oj  that  Being  it-felf \  nor  admits  of 
any  other  Thought  of  Happinefs,  than  in  its 
Jingle  Fruition.  Now  I  dare  prefume  you  will 
take  it  as  a  fubftantial  proof  of  my  Friend’s  be¬ 
ing  far  enough  from  Irreligion,  if  it  be  fhewn 
that  he  has  efpous’d  this  Notion ,  and  thinks  of 
making  out  this  high  Point  of  Divinity  Nova  Argu¬ 
ments  familiareven  to  thofe  who  oppofe  Religion. 

Ac- 
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According,  therefore,  to  his  Hypothefis, 
he  wou’d  in  the  firft  place,  by  way  of  preven¬ 
tion,  declare  to  you.  That  tho  the  difirtierejled 
Love  oj  God  were  the  mofl  excellent  Principle; 
yet  he  knew  very  well,  that  by  the  indifcreet 
Zeal  of  fome  devout  well-meaning  People  it 
had  been  ftretch'd  too  far,  perhaps  even  to  Ex¬ 
travagance  and  Enthufiafm ;  as  formerly  among 
the  Myjticks  of  the  antient  Church,  whom  thefe 
of  latter  days  have  follow’d.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  there  were  thofe  who  in  oppofition 
to  this  devout  myflick  way,  and  as  profefs’d 
Enemys  to  what  they  call  Enthufiafm ,  had  fo 
far  exploded  every  thing  of  this  ecftatick  kind, 
as  in  a  manner  to  have  given  up  Devotion ; 
and  in  reality  had  left  fo  little  of  Zeal,  Affec¬ 
tion,  or  Warmth,  in  what  they  call  their  Rati¬ 
onal  Religion ,  as  to  make  them  much  fufpebted 
of  their  Sincerity  in  any.  For  tho  it  be  natu¬ 
ral  enough  (he  wou’d  tell  you)  for  a  mere  po¬ 
litical  Writer  to  ground  his  great  Argument 
for  Religion  on  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  Belief  as 
that  oj  a  Future  Reward  and  Punifhment ;  yet,  if 
you  will  take  his  Opinion,  ’tis  a  very  ill  Token 
of  Sincerity  in  Religion,  and  in  the  Chrifiian 
Religion  more  efpecially,  to  reduce  it  to  fuch 
aPhilofophy  as  will  allow  no  room  to  that  other 
Principle  of  Love ;  but  treats  all  of  that  kind 
as  Enthufiafm ,  for  fo  much  as  aiming  at  \Vhat  is 

Vol.  II.  *  S  call’d 
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call’d  Difinterejled,  or  teaching  the  Love  of  God 
or  Virtue  for  God  or  Virtue’s  fake. 

H  ere,  then,  we  have  two  forts  of  People 
(according  to  my  Friend’s  account)  who  in  thefe 
oppofite  Extremes  expofe  Religion  to  the  Infults 
of  its  Adverfarys.  For  as,  on  one  hand,  ’twill 
be  found  difficult  to  defend  the  Notion  of  that 
high-rais’d  Love,  efpous’d  with  fo  much  warmth 
by  thofe  devout  Myf ticks ;  fo,  on  the  other  hand, 
twill  be  found  as  hard  a  Talk,  upon  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  thefe  cooler  Men,  to  guard  Religion 
from  the  Imputation  of  Mercenarinefs,  and  a 
flavifh  Spirit.  For  how  fhall  one  deny,  that 
to  ferve  God  by  Compulfion,  or  for  Interefl 
merely,  is  fervile  and  mercenary  f  Is  it  not  evi¬ 
dent,  that  the  only  true  and  liberal  Service  paid 
either  to  that  fupreme  Being,  or  to  any  other 
Superior,  is  that ,  44  which  proceeds  from  an 
44  Efteem  or  Love  of  the  Perfon  ferv'd,  a  Senfe  of 
44  Duty  or  Gratitude,  and  a  Love  of  the  duti- 
44  ful  and  grateful  Part,  as  good  and  amiable ,  in 
44  it-felfV ’  And  where  is  the  injury  to  Religi¬ 
on :,  from  fuch  a  Conceffion  as  this  ?  Or  what 
Detraction  is  it  from  the  Belief  of  an  After- Re¬ 
ward  or  Punifhment,  to  own  44  That  the  Ser- 
44  vice  caus’d  by  it,  is  not  equal  to  that  which 
14  is  voluntary  and  with  Inclination ,  but  is  rather 

difingenuous  and  of  the  flavifh  kind?”  Is 
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it  not  Rill  for  the  Good  of  Mankind  and  of  the 
World,  that  Obedience  to  the  Rule  of  Right 
lhou’d  fome  way  or  other  be  paid;  if  not  in 
the  better  way ,  yet  at  lead  in  this  imperfect  one? 
And  is  it  not  to  be  fhewn,  44  That  altho  this 
44  Service  of  Fear  be  allow’d  everfo  low  orbafe: 
44  yet  Religion  hill  being  a  Difcipline ,  and  Pro- 
44  grefs  of  the  Soul  towards  Perfection,  the  Mo- 
44  tive  of  Reward  and  Punifliment  is  primary 
44  and  of  the  higheft  moment  with  us ;  till  be- 
44  ing  capable  of  more  fublime  Inftrudlion,  we 
44  are  led  from  this  Jervile  State,  to  the  gene- 
44  rous  Service  of  Affe  Elion  and  Love?” 

To  this  it  is  that  in  our  Friend’s  Opinion 
we  ought  all  of  us  to  afpire,  fo  as  to  endeavour 
44  That  the  Excellence  of  the  ObjeEl,  not  the  Re- 
“  ward  or  Punifliment ,  Ihou’d  be  our  Motive: 
“  But  that  where  thro’  the  Corruption  of  our 
14  Nature,  the  former  of  thefe  Motives  is  found 
44  infufficient  to  excite  to  Virtue,  there  the  la.t- 
44  ter  fhou’d  be  brought  in  aid,  and  on  no  ac- 
44  count  be  undervalu  d  or  neglecled.’ 

Now  this  being  once  eftablilh’d,  how  can 
Religion  be  any  longer  fubjedt  to  the  Impu¬ 
tation  of  Mercenarinefs  ?  But  thus  we  know  Re¬ 
ligion  is  often  charg’d.  44  Godlinefs ,  fay  they,  is 
“  great  Gain:  nor  is  God  devoutly  fer vd  for 

.  S  2  44  nought 
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41  nought .” — Is  this  therefore  a  Reproach?  Is 
it  confefs’d  there  may  be  a  better  Service,  a  more 

generous  Love? - Enough,  there  needs  no 

more.  On  this  Foundation  our  Friend  pre¬ 
fumes  it  eafy  to  defend  Religion,  and  even 
that  devoutejt  Part ,  which  is  efleem’d  fo  great  a 
Paradox  of  Faith.  For  if  there  be  in  Nature 
fuch  a  Service  as  that  of  Affection  and  Love, 
there  remains  then  only  to  confider  of  the  Ob- 
jedl,  whether  there  be  really  that  Jupreme-One 
we  fuppofe.  For. if  there  be  divine  Excellence  in 
Things;  if  there  be  in  Nature  a  Jupreme  Mind 
or  Deity  ;  we  have  then  an  ObjeCl  confum- 
rnate,  and  comprehenfive  of  all  which  is  good 
or  excellent.  And  this  Object,  of  all  others, 
muft  of  neceffity  be  the  moft  amiable,  the  moft 
ingaging,  and  of  higheft  Satisfaction  and  En¬ 
joyment.  Now  that  there  is  fuch  a  principal 
ObjeCl  as  this  in  the  World,  the  World  alone 
(if  I  may  fay  fo)  by  its  wife  and  perfeCl  Order 
mull  evince.  This  Order,  if  indeed  perfeCl,  ex¬ 
cludes  all  real  III.  And  that  it  really  does  fo, 
is  what  our  Author  fo  earneftly  maintains,  by 
folving  the  bell  he  can  thofe  untoward  Phceno- 
mena  and  ill  Signs,  taken  from  the  Courfe  of 
Providence,  in  the  feemingly  unequal  Lot  of 
Virtue  in  this  World. 

Tis  true  :  tho  the  Appearances  hold  ever  fo 
lirongly  againft  Virtue ,  and  in  favour  of  Vice, 

the 
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the  Objection  which  arifes  hence  againft  a  De¬ 
ity  may  be  eafily  remov’d,  and  all  let  right 
again  on  the  fuppofal  of  a  future  State.  This 
to  a  Chriftian,  or  one  already  convinc’d  of  fo 
great  a  Point,  is  fufficient  to  clear  every  dark 
Cloud  of  Providence.  For  he  needs  not  be  over- 
and-above  folicitous  as  to  the  Fate  of  Virtue 
in  this  World ,  who  is  fecure  of  Hereafter.  But 
the  cafe  is  otherwife  as  to  the  People  we  are 
here  to  encounter.  They  are  at  a  lofs  for  Pro¬ 
vidence,  and  feek  to  find  it  in  the  World.  The 
Aggravation  of  the  appearing  Diforders  in 
worldly  Affairs,  and  the  blacked  Reprefentati- 
on  of  Society  and  Fluman  Nature,  will  hardly 
help  ’em  to  this  View.  Twill  be  difficult  for 
’em  to  read  Providence  in  fuch  Characters. 
From  fo  uncomely  a  Face  of  things  below ,  they 
will  prefume  to  think  unfavourably  of  all  above. 
By  the  Effects  they  fee,  they  will  be  inclin’d  to 
judge  the  Caufe;  and  by  the  Fate  of  Virtue  to  de¬ 
termine  of  a  Providence.  But  being  once  con¬ 
vinc’d  of  Order  and  a  Providence  as  to  things 
prefent ,  they  may  foon,  perhaps,  be  fatisfy’d 
even  of  a  future  State.  For  if  Virtue  be  to  it- 
felf  no  fmall  Reward,  and  Vice  in  a  great  mea- 
fure  its  own  Punifhment ;  we  have  a  folid  ground 
to  go  upon.  The  plain  Foundations  of  a  dif- 
tributive  Juftice,  and  due  Order  in  this  World, 
may  lead  us  to  conceive  a  further  Building. 

S3 
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We  apprehend  a  larger  Scheme,  and  eafdy  re- 
folveour-felves  why  Things  were  notcompleat- 
ed  in  this  State ;  but  their  Accomplifhment  re- 
ferv’d  rather  to  fome  further  period.  For  had 
the  good  and  virtuous  of  Mankind  been  whol¬ 
ly  profperous  in  this  Life ;  had  Goodnefs  ne¬ 
ver  met  with  Oppofition,  nor  Merit  ever  lain 
under  a  Cloud ;  where  had  been  the  Trial,  Vic¬ 
tory,  or  Crown  of  Virtue  ?  Where  had  the  Vir¬ 
tues  had  their  Theater,  or  whence  their  Names  ? 
Where  had  been  Temperance  or  Self-denial f 
Wher &  Patience,  Meeknefs ,  Magnanimity!  Whence 
have  thefe  their  being?  What  Merit ,  except 
from  Hardfhip?  What  Virtue  without  a  Con- 
fii(h,  and  the  Encounter  of  fuch  Enemys  as  arife 
both  within,  and  from  abroad? 

But  as  many  as  are  the  Difficulty s  which 
Virtue  has  to  encounter  in  this  World,  her  force 
is  yet  fuperior.  Expos’d  as  fhe  is  here,  fhe  is 
not  however  abandon’d  or  left  miferable.  She 
has  enough  to  raife  her  above  Pity,  tho  not 
above  our  Wilhes :  and  as  happy  as  we  fee  her 
here,  we  have  room  for  further  Hopes  in  her 
behalf.  Pier  prefent  Portion  is  fufficient  to  fliew 
Providence  already  ingag’d  on  her  fide.  And 
fince  there  is  fuch  Provision  for  her  here ,  fuch 
Happmefs  and  fuch  Advantages  even  in  this 
Life;  how  probable  muft  it  appear,  that  this 

pro- 
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providential  Care  is  extended  yet  further  to  a 
fuccecding  Life ,  and  perfe&ed  hereafter  ? 

This  is  what,  in  our  Friend’s  opinion,  may 
be  faid  in  behalf  of  a  future  State,  to  thofe  who 
queftion  Revelation.  ’Tis  this  mull  render  Re¬ 
velation  probable,  and  fecure  that  firft  ftep  to 
it,  the  Belief  of  a  Deity  and  Providence.  A 
Providence  mull  be  prov’d  from  what  we  fee 
of  Order  in  things  prefent.  We  mull  contend 
for  Order;  and  in  this  part  chiefly,  where  Vir¬ 
tue  is  concern’d.  All  muft  not  be  refer’d  to 
a  Hereafter.  For  a  diforder’d  State,  in  which 
all  prefent  Care  of  Things  is  given  up,  Vice 
uncontroul’d,  and  Virtue  neglecflecl,  reprefents 
a  very  Chaos ,  and  reduces  us  to  the  belov’d 
Atoms,  Chance,  and  Confufion  of  the  Athe- 
ifts. 

1 

•  # 

What  therefore  can  be  worfe  done  in  the 
Caufeof  a  Deity,  than  to  magnify  Diforder,  and 
exaggerate  (as  fome  zealous  People  do)  the  Mif- 
fortunes  of  Virtue,  fofaras  to  render  it  an  un¬ 
happy  Choice  with refpe& to  this  World?  They 
err  widely,  who  propofe  to  turn  Men  to  the 
Thoughts  of  a  better  World,  by  making  ’em 
think  fo  ill  of  this.  For  to  declaim  in  this  man¬ 
ner  againft  Virtue  to  thofe  of  a  loofer  Faith, 
will  make  ’em  the  lefs  believe  a  Deity ,  but  not 
the  more  a  future  State.  Nor  can  it  be  thought 

S  4  flncerely 
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fmcerely  that  any  Man,  by  having  the  moft  ele¬ 
vated  Opinion  of  Virtue,  and  of  the  Happinefs 
it  creates,  was  ever  the  lefs  inclin’d  to  the  Be¬ 
lief  of  a  future  State.  On  the  contrary,  it  will 
ever  be  found,  that  as  thev  who  are  Favour- 
ers  of  Vice  are  always  the  leaf!  willing  to  hear 
of  a  future  Exigence ;  fo  they  who  are  in  love 
with  Virtue,  are  the  readied  to  embrace  that 
Opinion  which  renders  it  fo  iiludrious,  and 
makes  its  Caufe  triumphant. 

Thus  it  was,  that  among  the  Antients  the 
great  Motive  which  inclin’d  fo  many  of  the 
wifed  to  the  Belief  of  this  BoHrine  unreveal’d 
to  ’em,  was  purely  the  Love  of  Virtue  in  the  Per- 
fons  of  thofe  great  Men,  the  Founders  and  Pre- 
fervers  of  Societys,  the  Lcgifators ,  Patriots,  De¬ 
liverers,  Heroes,  whofe  Virtues  they  were  defi- 
rous  fhou’d  live  and  be  immortaliz’d.  Nor  is 
there  at  this  day  any  thing  capable  of  making 
this  Belief  more  engaging  among  the  Good 
and  Virtuous  than  the  Love  of  Friendfhip ,  which 
creates  in  ’em  a  Dedre  not  to  be  wholly  fepa- 
rated  by  Death,  but  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
lame  blefs  d  Society  hereafter.  How  is  it  pof- 
fible,  then,  that  an  Author  fhou’d,  for  exalting 
Virtue  merely,  be  deem’d  an  Enemy  to  a  future 
State ?  How  can  our  Friend  be  judg’d  falfe  to 
Religion,  for  defending  a  Principle  on  which 
the  very  Notion  of  God  and  Goodnefs  depends? 

For 
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For  this  he  fays  only,  and  this  is  the  Sum  of 
all:  “  That  by  building  a  future  State  on  the 
“  Ruins  of  Virtue ,  Religion  in  general,  and 
“  the  Caufe  of  a  Deity  is  betray'd  ;  and  by  rna- 
“  king  Rewards  and  Punifhments  the  princi- 
“  pal  Motives  to  Duty,  the  Ghriftian  Religion 
“  in  particular  is  overthrown,  and  its  greateft 
tc  Principle,  that  of  Love ,  rejedfed  and  ex- 
“  pos’d.” 

Upon  the  whole  then,  we  may  juflly  as  well 
as  charitably  conclude,  that  it  is  truly  our  Au¬ 
thor  s  Defign,  in  applying  himfelf  with  fo  much 
Fairnefs  to  the  Men  of  loofer  Principles,  to  lead 
’em  into  fuch  an  Apprehenfion  of  the  Confli- 
tution  of  Mankind  and  of  human  Affairs,  as 
might  form  in  ’em  a  Notion  of  Order  in  Things , 
and  draw  hence  an  Acknowledgment  of  that 
Wifdom,  Goodnefs,  and  Beauty,  which  is  fu- 
preme;  that  being  thus  far  become  Profelytes, 
they  might  be  prepar’d  for  that  divine  Love  which 
our  Religion  wou’d  teach  ’em,  when  once  they 
fhou  d  embrace  its  Precepts,  and  form  them- 
felves  to  its  facred  Charadfer. 


'  '  1 

THUS,  continu’dhe,  IhavemademyFriend  s 
Apology;  which  may  have  fhewn  him  to  you 
perhaps  a  good  Morali/t;  and,  I  hope,  no  Enemy 
to  Religion.  But  if  you  find  ftill  that  the  Di- 

/  vine 
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vine  has  not  appear’d  fo  much  in  his  Character 
as  I  promis’d,  I  can  never  think  of  fatisfying 
you  in  any  ordinary  way  of  Converfation. 
Shou’d  I  offer  to  go  further,  I  might  be  in- 
gag’d  deeply  in  fpiritual  Affairs,  and  be  forc’d 
to  make  fome  new  Model  of  a  Sermon  upon 
his  Syftem  of  Divinity.  However,  I  am  in 
hopes,  now  that  in  good  earnefl  Matters  are 
come  well  nigh  to  Preaching ,  you  will  acquit 
me  for  what  I  have  already  perform’d. 

SECT.  IV. 

JU  S  T  as  he  had  made  an  end  of  fpeaking 
came  in  fome  Vifitants,  who  took  us  up  the 
remaining  part  of  the  Afternoon  in  other  Dif- 
courfes.  Butthefe  being  over,  and  our  Strangers 
gone,  (all  except^  oldGentleman ,  and  his  Friend, 
who  had  din’d  with  us)  we  began  a-new  with 
Theocles,  by  laying  claim  to  his  Sermon, 
and  intreating  him,  again  and  again,  to  let  us 
hear  him,  at  large,  in  his  theological  way. 

T  his  he  complain’d  was  perfecuting  him: 
As  you  have  feen  Company,  faid  he,  often 
perfecute  a  reputed  Singer,  not  out  of  any 
fancy  for  the  Mufick,  but  to  fatisfy  a  malicious 
fort  of  Curiofity,  which  ends  commonly  in 
Cenfure  and  Diflike. 


How- 
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However  it  might  be,  we  told  him  we 
were  refolv’d  to  perfill.  And  I  affur’d  our 
Companions,  that  if  they  wou’d  fecond  me 
heartily  in  the  manner  I  intended  toprefs  him, 
we  (hon’d  eafily  get  the  better. 

In  revenge  then,  faid  he,  I  will  comply  on 
this  Condition ;  That  (ince  I  am  to  fuftain  the 
part  of  the  Divine  and  Preacher ,  it  (hall  be  at 
Philocles’s  co(l;  who  (hall  bear  the  Part  of 
the  Infidel ,  and  (land  for  the  Perfon  preach'd  to. 

Truly,  faid  the  old  Gentleman,  the  Part 
you  have  propos’d  for  him  is  fo  natural  and 
futable,  that,  I  doubt  not,  he  will  be  able  to 
a&  it  without  the  lead  Pain.  I  cou’d  wifh 
rather,  that  you  had  fpar’d  your-felf  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  putting  him  thus  in  mind  of  his  pro¬ 
per  Character.  He  wou’d  have  been  apt  enough 
of  his  own  accord  to  interrupt  your  Difcourfe 
by  his  perpetual  Cavils.  Therefore  fince  we 
have  now  had  Entertainment  enough  by  way 
of  Dialogue ,  I  dehre  the  Law  of  Sermon  may 
be  (lri<5lly  obferv’d;  and  lt  That  there  be  no 
“  anfwering  to  whatever  is  argu'd  or  advanc'd." 

I  consented  to  all  the  Terms,  and  told 
Theocles  I  wou'd  (land  his  Mark  willingly: 
And  befides,  if  I  really  were  that  Infidel  he 

was 
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was  to  fuppofe  me,  I  fhou’d  count  it  no  Un- 
happinefs  ;  fmce  I  was  fure  of  being  fo  tho- 
rowly  convinc  d  by  him,  if  he  wou’d  vouch- 
fafe  to  undertake  me. 

Theocles  then  propos’d  we  flioud  walk 
out  ;•  the  Evening  being  fine,  and  the  free  Air 
futing  better  (as  he  thought)  with  fuch  Dif- 
courfes,  than  a  Chamber. 


ACCORDINGLY  we  took  our  Even¬ 
ing-Walk  in  the  Fields,  from  whence  the  la¬ 
borious  Hinds  were  now  retiring.  We  fell 
naturally  into  the  Praifesof  a  Country-Life ;  and 
difcours’d  a-while  of  Hujbandry ,  and  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  Soil.  Our  Friends  began  to  admire 
fome  of  the  Plants  which  grew  here  to  great 
perfection.  And  it  being  my  fortune  (as  hav¬ 
ing  acquir’d  a  little  Infight  into  the  nature  of 
Simples)  to  fay  fomething  they  mightily  ap¬ 
prov’d  upon  this  Subject,  Theocles  immedi¬ 
ately  turning  about  to  me;  “  O  my  ingeni- 
“  ous  Friend!"  faid  he,  “  whofe  Reafon,  in 
“  other  RefpeHs,  mult  be  allow’d  fo  clear  and 
‘■•happy;  How  is  it  poffible  that  with  fuch  In- 
“  fight,  and  accurate  judgment  in  the  Particu- 
l-i  lavs  of  natural  Beings  and  Operations  you 
“  fhou'd  no  better  judge  of  the  Structure  of 
Things  in  general ,  and  of  the  Order  and 

“  Frame 
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“  Frame  of  Nature?  Who  better  than  your- 
“  felf  can  fhew  the  Structure  of  each  Plant 
“  and  Animal-Body,  declare  the  Office  of 
“■every  Part  and  'Organ,  and  tell  the  Ufes, 
“  Ends,  and  Advantages  to  which  they  ferve? 
“  How  therefore,  fhou’d  you  prove  fo  ill  q 
“  Naturalijl  in  this  Whole,  and  underhand  fo 
“  little  the  Anatomy  of  the  World  and  Nature , 
“  as  not  to  difcern  the  fame  Relation  of  Parts, 
“  the  fame  Confihency  and  Uniformity  in  the 
“  Univerfel 

“  Some  Men  perhaps  there  are  of  fo  con- 
“  fus’d  a  Thought,  and  fo  irregularly  form’d 
“  within  themfelves,  that  tis  no  more  than  na- 
“  tural  for  them  to  find  fault,  and  imagine  a 
“  thoufand  Inconfihences  and  Defedls  in  this 
“  wider  Conjlitution.  ’Twas  not,  we  may  pre- 
“  fume,  the  abfolute  Aim  or  Intereh  of  the 
“  Univerlal  Nature,  to  render  every  private- 
“  one  infallible,  and  without  defeth.  Twas 
“  not  its  Intention  to  leave  us  without  fome 
“  Pattern  of  ImperfeHion;  fuch  as  we  perceive 
“  in  Minds,  like  thefe,  perplex’d  withfroward 
“  Thought.  But  you,  my  Friend,  are  Maher 
“  of  a  nobler  Mind.  You  are  confcious  of 
“  better  Order  within,  and  can  fee  Workman- 
“  fhip  and  Exa&nefs  in  your- felf,  and  other 
“  innumerable  Parts  of  the  Creation.  Can  you 
“  anfwer  it  to  your- felf,  allowing  thus  much, 

“  not 
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44  not  to  allow  all?  Can  you  induce  your-felf 
14  ever  to  believe  or  think,  that  where  there  are 
44  Parts  fo  varioufly  united,  and  confpiring 
44  fitly  within  themfelves,  the  Whole  it-felf 
44  fhou’d  have  neither  Union  nor  Coherence; 
44  and  where  inferior  and  private  Natures  are 
44  often  found  fo  perfeCt,  the  Univerjal-one  fhou’d 
44  want  Perfection,  and  be  eheem’d  like  what- 
44  foever  can  be  thought  of,  moft  monftrous, 
44  rude,  and  imperfect? 

44  Strange!  That  there  fhou’d  be  in  Na- 
44  hire  the  Idea  of  an  Order  and  Perfection, 
44  which  Nature  her-felf  wants !  That  Beings 
44  which  arife  from  Nature  fhou’d  be  fo  per- 
44  feCt,  as  to  difcover  Imperfection,  in  herCon- 
44  flitution;  and  be  wife  enough  to  correCt 
44  that  Wifdom  by  which  they  were  made! 

44  Nothing  furely  is  more  ftrongly  im- 
44  printed  on  our  Minds,  or  more  clofely  in- 
44  terwoven  with  our  Souls,  than  the  Idea  or 
44  Senfe  of  Order  and  Proportion.  Hence  all  the 
44  Force  of  Numbers ,  and  thofe  powerful  Arts 
44  founded  on  their  Management  and  Ufe. 
44  What  a  difference  there  is  between  Har- 
44  mony  and  Difcord!  Cadency  and  Convulfionl 
44  What  a  difference  between  compos’d  and 
44  orderly  Motion,  and  that  which  is  ungo- 
44  vern’d  and  accidental!  between  the  regular 

»  44  and 
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*'  ancl  uniform  Pile  of  fom'e  noble  Architect, 
44  and  a  Heap  of  Sand  or  Stones !  between  an 
44  organiz  d  Body,  and  a  Mift  or  Cloud  driven 
44  by  the  Wind! 

44  Now  as  this  Difference  is  immediately 
44  perceiv’d  by  a  plain  internal  Senfation,  fo 
44  there  is  withal  in  Reafon  this  account  of  it; 
44  That  whatever  Things  have  Order ,  the  fame 
44  have  Unity  oj  Defign ,  and  concur  in  one ,  are 
44  Parts  conftituent  of  one  Whole,  or  are,  in 
44  themfelves,  intire Syjlems.  Such  is  a  Tree,  with 
44  all  its  Branches;  an  Animal,  with  allitsMem- 
44  bers;  an  Edifice ,  with  all  its  exterior  and 
44  interior  Ornaments.  What  elfe  is  even  a 
44  Tune  or  Symphony ,  or  an  excellent  Piece  of 
44  Mufick,  than  a  certain  Syjiem  of  proportion’d 
44  Sounds? 

44  Now  in  this  which  we  call  the  Universe, 
44  whatever  the  Perfection  may  be  of  any  par- 
44  ticular  Syftems;  or  whatever  Jingle  Parts  may 
44  have  Proportion,  Unity,  or  Form  within 
44  themfelves;  yet  if  they  are  not  united  all  in 
44  general,  in  *One  Syjiem ,  but  are,  in  refpect 

of 
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*  Vid.  LOCKE  of  Human  Underftanding,  Bool/  IV.  Chap.  6.  §  1 1 . 
Ac  mihi  quidem  Veteres  illi  majus  quiddam  ammo  complex i,  mullo  plus  etiam 
vidijje  vidtntur ,  quam  quantum  nojlrorum  ingeniorum  acics  inlueri  polejl :  qui 
omnia  hac,  qua  J'upra  tt  fubter ,  mum  ejje,  el  una  vi,  atqut  una  confenfione 
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‘4  of  one  another,  as  the  driven  Sands,  or 
Clouds,  or  breaking  Waves;  then  there  be- 
‘4  ing  no  Coherence  in  the  Whole ,  there  can  be 
‘4  infer’d  no  Order,  no  Proportion,  and  con- 
44  fequently  no  Project  or  Dejign.  But  if  none 
44  of  thefe  Parts  are  independent,  but  all  appa- 
14  rently  united,  then  is  the  Whole  a  Syjtem 
44  compleat,  according  to  one  fimple ,  confiftcnt, 
44  and  uniform  Design. 

44  Here  then  is  our  main  Subject,  infilled  on: 
44  That  neither  Man,  nor  any  other  Animal, 
44  tho  ever  fo  compleat  a  Syjlem  of  Parts,  as  to 
44  all  within ,  can  be  allow’d  in  the  fame  man- 
44  ner  compleat,  as  to  all  without ;  but  mult  be 
44  conlider  d  as  havinsr  a  further  relation  a- 

o 

44  broad  to  the  Syjlem  of  his  Kind.  So  even  this 
44  Syftem  of  his  Kind  to  the  Animal- Syjlem;  this 
44  to  the  World  (our  Earth:)  and  this  again  to 
44  the  bigger  World ,  and  to  the  Univerfe. 


vat  wee  conJlriEla  ejje  dixermt.  .Xullum  ejl  cnim  genus  rerun,  quod  aui  acul- 
fum  a  c&Uris  per  JeipJum  conjtare,  aul  quo  cat  era  Ji  iaieanl,  vim  fuam ,  alque 
aternitatem  confcrvare  pojfint.  Cicero  de  Oratore,  lib.  3. 

Ornne  hoc  quod  tides ,  quo  divina  aique  hurr.ana  coni luja  J'-int,  unum  ejl : 
rr.embrafumus  corporis  magni.  Seneca,  Epilt.  93. 

Socictas  nojira  Lapidum  fornicalioni  fimillirna  eft :  qu£  ca.Jj.ra,  niji  invicerr. 
(djlarent,  hoc  ipfo fitflinelur.  Ibidem. 

Ejlne  Dei  Sedes,  niji  Terra ,  el  Ponlus,  et  JElher, 

Ei  Citium,  et  Virtus ?  Super  os  quid  quarimus  ultra? 

Jupiter  ejl  quodcunque  tides ,  quocunque  moveris. 

Lucan.  lib.  9. 
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44  All  things  in  this  World  are  united.  For 
“  as  the  Branch  is  united  with  the  Tree,  fb  is 
44  the  Tree  as  immediately  with  the  Earth ,  Air, 
44  and  Water ,  which  feed  it.  As  much  as  the 
44  fertile  Mould  is  htted  to  the  Tree,  as  much 
44  as  the  firong  and  upright  Trunk  of  the  Oak 
44  or  Elm  is  fitted  to  the  twining  Branches  of 
44  the  Vine  or  Ivy;  fo  much  as  the  very  Leaves , 
44  the  Seeds,  and  Fruits  of  thefe  Trees  fitted  to 
44  the  various  Animals:  Thefe  again  to  one  ano- 
44  ther,  and  to  the  Elements  where  they  live, 
44  and  to  which  they  are,  as  Appendices,  in  a 
41  manner  fitted  and  join’d;  as  either  by  Wings 
44  for  the  Air,  Fins  for  the  Water,  Feet  for  the 
14  Earth,  and  by  other  correfpondent  inward 
44  Parts  of  a  more  curious  Frame  and  Texture. 
44  Thus  in  contemplating  all  on  Earth,  we  muff 
44  of  neceflity  view  All  in  One ,  as  holding  to 
44  one  common  Stock.  Thus  too  in  the  Syf- 
44  tem  of  the  bigger  World.  See  there  the  mu- 
44  tual  Dependency  of  Things!  the  Relation  of 
44  one  to  another;  of  the  Sun  to  this  inhabited 
44  Earth,  and  of  the  Earth  and  other  Planets 
44  to  the  Sun!  the  Order,  Union,  and  Cohe- 
44  rence  of  the  Whole  l  And  know  (my  ingen  i- 
44  ous  Friend)  that  by  this  Survey  you  will  be 
44  oblig’d  to  own  the  Uni  vers  al  System,  and 
44  coherent  Scheme  of  Things,  to  be  eflablifh’d 
44  on  abundant  Proof,  capable  of  convincing 
Vol.  II.  T  44  any 
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44  any  fair  and  juft  Contemplator  of  the  Works 
44  of  Nature.  For  fcarce  wou’d  any-one,  till 
44  he  had  well  furvey’d  this  univerfal  Scene, 

4 4  believe  a  Union  thus  evidently  demonftrable, 
44  by  fuch  numerous  and  powerful  Inftances  of 
44  mutual  Correfpondency  and  Relation,  from 
44  the  minuteft  Ranks  and  Orders  of  Beings  to 
44  the  remoteft  Spheres. 

44  Now,  in  this  mighty  UNION,  if  there 
44  be  fuch  Relations  of  Parts  one  to  another  as 
44  are  not  eaftly  difcover’d;  if  on  this  account 
44  the  End  and  Ufe  of  Things  does  not  every- 
44  where  appear,  there  is  no  wonder;  ftnce  tis 
44  no  more  indeed  than  what  muft  happen  of 
44  neceftity :  Nor  cou’d  fupreme  Wifdom  have 
44  otherwife  order’d  it.  For  in  an  Infinity  of 
44  Things  thus  relative,  a  Mind  which  fees  not 
44  infinitely ,  can  fee  nothing  fully :  And  ftnce  each 
44  Particular  has  relation  to  all  in  general,  it 
44  can  know  no  perfetft  or  true  Relation  of  any 
44  Thing,  in  a  World  not  perfectly  and  fully 
64  known. 

44  The  fame  may  be  confider’d  in  any  dif- 
44  fedled  Animal,  Plant,  or  Flower ;  where  he 
44  who  is  no  Anatomift,  nor  vers’d  in  natural 
44  Hiftory,  fees  that  the  many  Parts  have  a  rela- 
44  tion  to  the  Whole ;  for  thus  much  even  a  flight 

44  View 
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“View  affords:  But  he  who  like  you,  my 
“  Friend,  is  curious  in  the  Works  of  Nature, 
“  and  has  been  let  into  a  Knowledge  of  the 
“  animal  and  vegetable  World,  he  alone  can 
“  readily  declare  the  juft  Relation  of  all  thefe 
“  Parts  to  one  another,  and  the  feveral  Ufes  to 
“  which  they  ferve. 

\ 

S  /  \ 

“  But  if  ypu  wou’d  willingly  enter  further 
“  into  this  Thought,  and  confider  how  much 
“  we  ought  not  only  to  be  fatisfy’d  with  this 
“  our  View  of  Things,  but  even  to  admire  its 
“  Clearnefs ;  imagine  only  fome  Perfon  intire- 
“  ly  a  Stranger  to  Navigation,  and  ignorant 
“  of  the  Nature  of  the  Sea  or  Waters,  how  great 
“  his  Aftonifhment  wou’d  be,  when  finding 
“  himfelf  on  board  fome  Veffel,  anchoring  at 
“  Sea,  remote  from  all  Land-pro fpe<ft,  whilft 
f‘  it  was  yet  a  Calm,  he  view’d  the  ponderous 
“  Machine  firm  and  motionlefs  in  the  midft 
“  of  the  fmooth  Ocean,  and  confider  d  its  Foun- 
“  dations  beneath,  together  with  its  Cordage, 
“  Mafts,  and  Sails  above.  How  eafily  wou’d 
“  he  fee  the  Whole  one  regular  StruHure,  all 
“  things  depending  on  one  another;  the  Ufes 
“  of  the  Rooms  below ,  the  Lodgments,  and  Con- 
“  veniences  of  Men  and  Stores?  But  being  ig- 
“  norant  of  the  Intent  or  Defign  of  all  above , 
“  wou’d  he  pronounce  the  Mafts  and  Cordage 

T2  “to 
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44  to  be  ufelefs  and  cumberfom,  and  for  this 
“  reafon  condemn  the  Frame,  and  defpife  the 
44  Architect?  O  my  Friend!  let  us  not  thus  be- 
11  tray  our  Ignorance ;  but  confider  where  we 
44  are,  and  in  what  a  Univerfe.  Think  of  the 
44  many  Parts  of  the  vaft  Machine,  in  which 
44  we  have  fo  little  Infight,  and  of  which  it  is 
44  impoflible  we  fhou  d  know  the  Ends  and 
44  Ufes;  when  inftead  of  feeing  to  the  higheft 
44  Pendants ,  we  fee  only  fome  lower  Deck ,  and 
44  are  in  this  dark  Cafe  of  Flefh,  confin’d  even 
44  to  the  Hold ,  and  meaneft  Station  of  the  Vef- 
44  fel. 

44  Now  having  recogniz’d  this  uniform  con- 
44  fiftent  Fabrick,  and  own’d  the  Univerfal  Syf- 
44  tern ,  we  muft  of  confequence  acknowledge  a 
44  Univerfal  Mind;  which  no  ingenious  Man 
44  can  be  tempted  to  difown,  except  thro’  the 
44  Imagination  ofDiforder  in  the  Univerfe,  its 
44  Seat.  For  can  it  be  fuppos’d  of  any-one  in 
44  the  World,  that  being  in  fome  Defart  far 
44  from  Men,  and  hearing  there  a  perfeefi  Sym- 
44  pothy  of  Mufick,  or  feeing  an  exatfi  Pile  of 
44  regular  Architecture  arifing  gradually  from 
44  the  Earth  in  all  its  Orders  and  Proportions, 
44  he  fhou’d  be  perfuaded  that  at  the  bottom 
44  there  was  no  Defign  accompanying  this,  no 
44  fecret  Spring  of  Thought,  no  active  Mind  ? 

44  Wou’d 
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44  Wou’d  he,  becaufe  he  faw  no  Hand,  deny 
41  the  Handy-Work,  and  fuppofe  that  each  of 
44  thefe  compleat  and  perfedl  Syftems  were 
44  fram’d,,  and  thus  united  in  juft  Symmetry, 
44  and  confpiring  Order,  either  by  the  acci- 
44  dental  blowing  of  the  Winds,  or  rolling  of 
44  the  Sands? 

44  What  is  it  then  fhou’d  fo  difturb  our 
44  Views  of  Nature ,  as  to  deftroy  that  Unity  of 
44  Defign  and  Order  of  a  Mind,  which  other- 
44  wife  wou’d  be  fo  apparent?  All  we  can  fee 
44  either  of  the  Heavens  or  Earth,  demonftrates 
44  Order  and  Perfection;  fo  as  to  afford  the 
44  nobleft  Subjects  of  Contemplation  to  Minds, 
44  like  yours,  enrich’d  with  Sciences  and  Learn- 
44  ing.  All  is  delightful,  amiable,  rejoicing, 
44  except  with  relation  to  Man  only,  and  his 
44  Circumftances,  which  feem  unequal.  Here 
44  the  Calamity  and  Ill  arifes;  and  hence  the 
44  Ruin  of  this  goodly  Frame.  All  perifhes  on 
44  this  account;  and  the  whole  Order  of  the 
44  Univerfe,  elfewhere  fo  firm,  intire,  and  im- 
44  movable,  is  here  o’erthrown,  and  loft  by  this 
44  one  View;  in  which  we  refer  all  things  to 
44  our-felves:  fubmittingthelntereft oUhe  Whole 
44  to  the  Good  and  Intereft  of  fo  fmall  a  Part . 

44  But  how  is  it  you  complain  of  the  une- 
44  qual  State  of  Man,  and  of  the  few  Advantages 

T  3  44  allow’d 
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14  allow'd  him  above  the  Beads  P  What  can 
“  a  Creature  claim,  fo  little  differing  from  ’em, 
“  or  whofe  Merit  appears  fo  little  above  ’em, 
44  except  in  Wifdom  and  Virtue ,  to  which  fo  few 
44  conform  ?  Man  may  be  virtuous  ;  and  by  be- 
44  ing  fo,  is  happy.  His  Merit  is  Reward.  By 
44  Virtue  he  deferves ;  and  in  Virtue  only  can 
44  meet  his  Happinefs  deferv’d.  But  if  even 
4  4  Virtue  it-felf  be  unprovided  for,  and  Vice  more 
44  profperous,  be  the  better  Choice;  if  this  (as 
44  you  fuppofe)  be  in  the  Nature  of  Things, 
44  then  is  all  Order  in  reality  inverted,  and  fu- 
“  preme  Wifdom  loft:  Imperfection  and  Irre- 
“  gularity  being,  after  this  manner,  undoubt- 
44  edly  too  apparent  in  the  moral  World. 

44  Have  you  then,  ere  you  pronounc’d  this 
44  Sentence,  confider’d  of  the  State  of  Virtue 
44  and  Vice  with  relpeci  to  this  Life  merely ;  fo  as 
44  to  fay,  with  affurance,  When,  and  how  far, 
44  in  what  particulars,  and  how  circumftanti- 
44  ated,  the  one  or  the  other  is  Good  or  III?  You 
44  who  are  (kill’d  in  other  Fabricks  and  Com- 
44  pofttions,  both  of  Art  and  Nature,  have  you 
44  confider’d  of  the  Fabrick  of  the  Mind ,  the 
44  Conftitution  of  the  Soul,  the  Connexion  and 
44  Frame  of  all  its  Paffions  and  AffeHions;  to 
44  know  accordingly  the  Order  and  Symmetry 
44  of  the  Part,  and  how  it  either  improves  or 

fuffers ; 
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fuffers ;  what  its  Force  is,  when  naturally 
preferv’d  in  its  found  State;  and  what  be¬ 
comes  of  it,  when  corrupted  and  abus’d? 
Till  this  (my  Friend!)  be  well  examin’d  and 
underftood,  how  lhall  we  judge  either  of 
the  Force  of  Virtue,  or  Power  of  Vice  f  Or  in 
what  manner  either  of  thefe  may  work  to 
our  Happinefs  or  Undoing? 

“  Here  therefore  is  that  Inquiry  we  fhou’d 
firft  make.  But  who  is  there  can  afford  to 
make  it  as  he  ought?  If  happily  we  are  bom 
of  a  good  Nature;  if  a  liberal  Education 
has  form’d  in  us  a  generous  Temper  and 
Difpofition,  well-regulated  Appetites,  and 
worthy  Inclinations,  tis  well  for  us ;  and 
fo  indeed  we  efteem  it.  But  who  is  there 
endeavours  to  give  thefe  to  himfelf,  or  to 
advance  his  Portion  of  Happinefs  in  this 
kind  ?  Who  thinks  of  improving,  or  fo  much 
as  of  preferving  his  Share,  in  a  World  where 
it  mull  of  neceffity  run  fo  great  a  hazard, 
and  where  we  know  an  honeft  Nature  is  fo 
eafdy  corrupted?  All  other  things  relating 
to  us  are  preferv’d  with  Care,  and  have  fome 
Art  or  OEconomy  belonging  to  ’em;  this 
which  is  neareft  related  to  us,  and  on 
which  our  Happinefs  depends,  is  alone 
committed  to  Chance:  AndTemper  is  the  only 

T  4  thing 
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“  thing  ungovern'd,  whilft  it  governs  all  the 
“  reft. 

“  Thus  we  inquire  concerning  what  is 
“  good  and  futable  to  our  Appetites;  butwhat 
“  Appetites  are  good  and  futable  to  us,  is  no 
tt  part  of  our  Examination.  We  inquire  what 
“  is  according  to  Inter ejl.  Policy ,  Fajhion ,  Vogue; 
“  but  it  feems  wholly  ftrange,  and  out  of  the 
1,1  way,  to  inquire  what  is  according  to  Nature. 
“  The  Balance  of  Euro  pe,  of  Trade,  of  Power, 
LL  is  ftri<ftly  fought  after;  while  few  have  heard 
of  the  Balance  of  their  Paffions ,  or  thought 
“  of  holding:  thefe  Scales  even.  Few  are  ac- 

O 

“  quainted  with  this  Province,  or  knowing  in 
“  thefe  Affairs.  But  were  we  more  fo  (  as  this 
“  Inquiry  wou’d  make  us)  we  fhoud  then  fee 
“  Beauty  and  Decorum  here,  as  well  as  elfe- 
where  in  Nature  ;  and  the  Order  of  theMo- 
“  ral  World  wou’d  equal  that  of  the  Natural. 
“  By  this  the  Beauty  of  Virtue  wou’d  appear; 
“  and  hence  (as  has  been  fhewn)  the  Supreme  and 
“  Sovereign  Beauty,  the  Original  of  all  which 
is  Good  or  Amiable. 

“  But  left  I  fhou  d  appear  at  laft  too  like 
“  an  Enthufwjl ,  I  chufe  to  exprefs  my  Senfe, 
“  and  conclude  this  Philofophical  Sermon  in  the 
“  words  of  one  of  thofe  antient  Philologijls ,  whom 

you 
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44  you  are  us’d  to  efteem.  For  Divinity  it-felf, , 
“  fays  he,  is  purely  beauteous ,  and  of  all  Beautys 
44  the  brightejl;  tho  not  a  beauteous  Body ,  that 
44 from  whence  the  Beauty  of  Bodys  is  deriv'd:  Not 
44  <2  beauteous  Plain ,  but  that  from  whence  the  Plain 
44  /00A5  beautiful.  1 lie  River's  Beauty ,  the  Sea's , 
14  the  Heaven  s ,  aw/  Heavenly  Conjlellations ,  all 
“  flow  from  hence  as  from  a  Source  Eternal  and 
44  Incorruptible .  As  Beings  partake  of  this ,  they 
“arc  fair ,  and  flour  firing,  and  happy:  As  they 
44  ar*  lofl  to  this ,  they  are  deform’d ,  periflid  and 
“loft." 


WHEN  Theocles  had  thus  fpoken,  he 
was  formally  complimented  by  our  Com- 
panions.  I  was  going  to  add  fomething  in  the 
fame  way:  but  he  prefently  Hop’d  me,  by 
faying,  he  fhou’d  be  fcandaliz’d,  if  inftead  of 
commending  him,  I  did  not  according  to  my 
Charader ,  chufe  rather  to  criticize  fome  part 
or  other  of  his  long  Difcourfe. 

I  f  it  mull  be  fo  then,  reply’d  I ;  in  the  firft 
place,  give  me  leave  to  wonder  that,  inftead 
of  the  many  Arguments  commonly  brought 
for  proof  of  a  Deity ,  you  make  ufe  only  of  one 
fingle-one  to  build  on.  I  expelled  to  have  heard 
from  you,  in  cuftomary  form,  of  a  firfl  Caufe , 

a  firft 
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a  jirjt  Being,  and  a  Beginning  of  Motion:  How 
clear  the  Idea  was  of  an  Immaterial  Subjlance: 
And  how  plainly  it  appear'd,  that  at  fome  time 
or  other  Matter  mujl  have  been  created.  But  as 
to  all  this,  you  are  fdent.  As  for  what  is  faid, 
of,  “  A  material  unthinking  Subftance  being 
“  never  able  to  have  produc'd  an  immaterial 
“  thinking  one ;  ”  I  readily  grant  it:  but  on 
the  condition,  that  this  great  Maxim  of  Nothing 
being  ever  made  from  Nothing ,  may  hold  as  well 
on  my  fide  as  my  Adverfary’s :  And  then, 
I  fuppofe,  that  whilft  the  World  endures,  he 
will  be  at  a  lofs  how  to  affign  a  beginning  to 
Matter;  or  how  to  fuggeft  a  Poflibility  of  an¬ 
nihilating  it.  The  fpirituai  Men  may,  as  long 
as  they  pleafe,  reprefent  to  us,  in  the  moft  elo¬ 
quent  manner,  “  That  Matter  confider  d  in  a 
“  thoufand  different  Shapes,  join’d  and  dif- 
“  join’d,  vary’d  and  modify’d  to  Eternity,  can 
“  never,  of  it-felf,  afford  one  fingle  Thought, 
“  never  occafion  or  give  rife  to  any  thing  like 
“  Senfe  or  Knowledge.”  Their  Argument  will 
hold  good  againft  a  Democritus,  an  Epicu¬ 
rus,  or  any  of  the  elder  or  latter  Atomijts.  But 
it  will  be  turn'd  on  them  by  an  examining 
Academif:  and  when  the  two  Subftances  are 
fairly  fet  afunder,  and  confider’d  a-part  as  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds ;  ’twill  be  as  ftrong  Senfe,  and  as 
good  Argument,  to  fay  as  well  of  the  immate¬ 
rial 
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rial  kind ;  That  clo  with  it  as  you  pleafe, 
“  modify  it  a  thoufand  ways,  purify  it,  exalt 
“  it,  fublime  it,  torture  it  ever  fo  much,  or 
“  rack  it,  as  they  fay,  with  thinking;  you  will 
“  never  be  able  to  produce  or  force  the  con- 
“  trary  Subfiance  out  of  it.”  The  poor  Dregs 
of  forry  Matter  can  no  more  be  made  out  of 
the  fimple  pure  Subfiance  of  immaterial  Thought , 
than  the  high  Spirits  of  Thought  or  Reajon  can 
be  extradled  from  the  grofs  Subfiance  of  heavy 
Matter.  So  let  the  Dogmatijls  make  of  this  Ar¬ 
gument  what  they  can. 

But  for  your  part,  continu’d  I,  as  you  have 
flated  the  Queflion,  ’tis  not  about  what  was 
jirjl ,  or  foremojl ;  but  what  is  injlant ,  and  now 
in  being.  “  Forif  Deity  be  now  really  extant; 
“■  if  by  any  good  Token  it  appears  that  there 
*  ‘  is  at  this  prefent  a  univerfal  Mind ;  ’twill  ea- 

“  fdy  be  yielded  there  ever  was  one.” - This 

is  your  Argument. - You  go  (if  I  may  fay 

fo)  upon  FaB,  and  wou’d  prove  that  things 
aBually  are  in  fuch  a  hate  and  condition,  which 
if  they  really  were ,  there  wou’d  indeed  be  no 
difpute  left.  Your  UNION  is  your  main  Sup¬ 
port.  Yet  how  is  it  you  prove  this?  WhatDe- 
monflration  have  you  given?  What  have  you 
fo  much  as  offer’d  at,  beyond  bare  Probability  ? 
So  far  are  you  from  demonjlrating  any  thing, 
that  if  this  uniting  Scheme  be  the  chief  Ar¬ 
gument 
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gument  for  Deity,  (as  you  tacitly  allow)  you 
feem  rather  to  have  demonftrated,  44  That  the 
44  Cafe  it-felf  is  incapable  of  Demonftration.” 
44  For,  How,  fay  you,  can  a  narrow  Mind  fee 
14  All  Things ?” — And  yet  if,  in  reality.  It  fees 
not  All,  It  had  as  good  fee  Nothing.  The  de- 
monftrable  part  is  ftill  as  far  behind.  For  grant 
that  this  All ,  which  lies  within  our  view  or 
knowledge,  is  orderly  and  united,  as  you  fup- 
pofe:  this  mighty  All  is  a  mere  Point  Hill,  a 
very  Nothing  compar’d  to  what  remains.  44  ’Tis 
44  only  a  feparate^y- World  (well  fay)  of  which 
4 ‘  perhaps  there  are,  in  the  wide  Wafte,  Mil- 
44  lions  befides,  as  horrid  and  deform’d,  as  this 
44  of  ours  is  regular  and  proportion’d.  In  length 
44  of  time  amidft  the  infinite  Hurry  and  Shock 
44  of  Beings,  this  Jingle  odd  World ,  by  accident, 
44  might  have  been  ftruck  out,  and  caff  into 
4t  fome  Form  (as  among  infinite  Chances ,  what 
44  is  there  which  may  not  happen?)  But  for 
44  the  reft  of  Matter ,  ’tis  of  a  different  hue.  Old 
44  Father  Chaos  (as  the  Poets  call  him)  in 
44  thefe  wild  Spaces,  reigns  abfolute,  and  up- 
44  holds  his  Realms  of  Darknefs.  He  preftes 
44  hard  upon  our  Frontier;  and  one  day,  be- 
44  like,  fhall  by  a  furious  Inroad  recover  his 
44  loft  Right,  conquer  his  Rebel-State,  and 
44  reunite  us  to  primitive  Difcord  and  Confur 
“  fwn." 
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This,  faid  I,  T  heocles  !  (concluding  my 
Difcourfe)  is  all  I  dare  offer  in  oppolition  to 
your  Philofophy.  I  imagin’d,  indeed,  you  might 
have  given  me  more  Scope:  But  you  have 
retrench’d  your-felfin  narrower  Bounds.  So 
that  to  tell  you  truth,  I  look  upon  your  The¬ 
ology  to  he  hardly  fo  fair  or  open  as  that  of 
our  Divines  in  general.  They  are  ftri<ff,  it  s 
true,  as  to  Names ;  but  allow  a  greater  Lati- 
tude  in  Things.  Hardly  indeed  can  they  bear 
a  home-Charge,  a  downright  queftioning  of 
Deity:  But  in  return,  they  give  always  fair  play 
againft  N  ature,  and  allow  her  to  be  chal¬ 
leng’d  for  her  Failings.  She  may  freely  err, 
and  we  as  freely  cenfure.  Deity ,  they  think,  is 
not  accountable  for  her :  Only  (he  for  herfelf. 
But  you  are  ftraiter,  and  more  precife  in  this 
point.  You  have  unneceffarily  brought  Na¬ 
ture  into  the-Controverfy,  and  taken  upon  you 
to  defend  her  Honour  fo  highly,  that  I  know 
not  whether  it  may  be  fafe  for  me  to  queflion 
her. 

\  .  7 

Let  not  this  trouble  you,  reply  dTHEOCLES : 
but  be  free  to  cenfure  Nature;  whatever  may 
be  the  Confequence.  ’Tis  only  my  Hypothecs 
can  fuffer.  If  I  defend  it  ill,  my  friends  need 
not  be  fcandaliz’d.  They  are  fortify  d,  no 

doubt. 
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doubt,  with  ftronger  Arguments  for  a  Deity, 
and  can  well  employ  thofe  wetaphyfical  Wea¬ 
pons,  of  whofe  Edge  you  feem  fo  little  appre- 
henfive.  I  leave  them  to  difpute  this  Ground 
with  you,  whenever  they  think  ht.  For  my 
own  Arguments,  if  they  can  be  fuppos’d  to 
make  any  part  of  this  Defence,  they  may  be 
look’d  upon  only  as  diftant  Lines,  or  Out¬ 
works,  which  may eafily  perhaps  be  won;  but 
without  any  danger  to  the  Body  of  the  Place. 

NOTWITHSTANDING,  then,  faid  I, 
that  you  are  willing  I  fliou’d  attack  Nature 
in  Form ,  I  chufe  to  fpare  her  in  all  other  Sub¬ 
jects,  except  Man  only.  Howjcomes  it,  I  in¬ 
treat  you,  that  in  this  noble!!  of  Creatures, 
and  worthieft  her  Care,  fhe  fhou’d  appear  fo 
very  weak  and  impotent ;  whilft  in  mere  Brutes, 
and  the  irrational  Species,  fhe  aCts  with  fo 
much  Strength,  and  exerts  fuch  hardy  Vigour? 
Why  is  fhe  fpent  fo  foon  in  feeble  Man ,  who 
is  found  more  fubjeCtto  Difeafes,  and  of  fewer 
years  than  many  of  the  wild  Creatures  ?  They 
range  fecure;  and  proof  again!!  all  the  Injury s 
of  Seafons  and  Weather,  want  no  help  from 
Art,  but  live  in  carelefs  Eafe,  difcharg’d  of 
Labour,  and  freed  from  the  cumberfom  Bag¬ 
gage  of  a  neceffitous  human  Life.  In  Infancy 

more 
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more  helpful,  vigorous  in  Age,  with  Senfes 
quicker,  and  more  natural  Sagacity,  theypur- 
fue  their  Interefts,  Joys,  Recreations,  and  cheap¬ 
ly  purchafe  both  theirFood  and  Maintenance; 
cloth’d  and  arm’d  by  Nature  her-felf,  who 
provides  them  both  a  Couch  and  Manfion.  So 
has  Nature  order’d  for  the  reft  of  Creatures. 
Such  is  their  Hardinefs,  Robuftnefs,  Vigour. 
Why  not  the  fame  for  Man  ? - 

And  do  you  ftop  thus  fhort,  faidTHEOCLES, 
in  your  Expoftulation?  Methinks  ’twere  as 
eafy  to  proceed,  now  you  are  in  the  way;  and 
inftead  of  laying  claim  to  fome  few  Advan¬ 
tages  of  other  Creatures,  you  might  as  well 
ftand  for  Allr  and  complain  “  That  Man ,  for 
44  his  part,  fhou’d  be  any  thing  lefs  than  a 
44  Confummation  of  all  Advantages  and  Privi- 
“  leges  which  Nature  can  afford.”  Afk  not 
merely,  why  Man  is  naked,  why  unhoof  d, 
why  flower- footed  than  theBeafts?  Afk,  “Why 
44  he  has  not  Wings  ?A{o  for  the  Air,  Fins  for  the 
41  Water,  and  fo  on;  that  he  might  take  pof- 
44  feftion  of  each  Element,  and  reign  in  AllT' 

Not  fo,  faid  I,  neither.  This  wou’d  be  to 
rate  him  high  indeed!  As  if  he  were,  by  Na¬ 
ture  Lord  of  AU:  which  is  more  than  I  cou’d 
willingly  allow. 


Tis 
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Tis  enough,  reply’d  he,  that  this  is  yielded. 
For  ifwe  allow  once  a  Subordination  in  his  Cafe; 
if  Nature  herfelf  be  not  for  Man,  but  Man  for 
Nature;  then  muft  Man ,  by  his  good  leave, 
fubmit  to  the  Elements  of  Nature,  and  not 
the  Elements  to  him.  Few  of  thefe  are  at  all  fit¬ 
ted  to  him:  and  none  perfectly.  Ifhebeleftin 
Air ,  he  falls  headlong ;  for  Wings  were  not 
affign’d  him.  In  Water  he  foon  finks.  In  Fire 
he  confumes.  Within  Earth  he  fuffocates. - 

As  for  what  Dominion  he  may  naturally 
have  in  other  Elements,  faid  I,  my  concern 
truly  is  not  very  great  in  his  behalf;  fince  by 
Art  he  can  even  exceed  the  Advantages  Na¬ 
ture  has  given  to  other  Creatures :  But  for  the 
Air ,  methinks  it  had  been  wonderfully  obliging 
in  Nature  to  have  allow’d  him  Wings. 

And  what  wou'd  he  have  gain’d  by  it,  re¬ 
ply’d  Theocles?  For  confider  what  an  Al¬ 
teration  of  Form  muft  have  enfu’d.  Obferve 
in  one  of  thofe  wing’d  Creatures,  whether  the 
whole  Strutfture  be  not  made  fubfervient  to 
this  purpofe,  and  all  other  Advantages  facri- 
fic'd  to  this  fingle  Operation.  The  Anatomy 
of  the  Creature  fhews  it,  in  a  manner,  to  be 
all  Wing:  its  chief  Bulk  being  compos’d  of  two 

ex- 
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exorbitant  Mufcles,  which  exhauft  the  Strength 

.  0  \ 

of  all  the  other,  and  engrofs  (if  I  may  fay  fo) 
the  whole  OEconomy  of  the  Frame.  Tis  thus 
the  aerial  Racers  are  able  to  perform  fo  rapid 
and  ftrong  a  Motion,  beyond  comparifon  with 
any  other  kind,  and  far  exceeding  their  little 
fhare  of  Strength  elfewhere :  thefe  Parts  of 
theirs  being  made  in  fuch  fuperior  proportion, 
as  in  a  manner  to  Jiarve  their  Companions. 
And  in  Man’s  Arc  hi  tenure,  of  fo  different  an 
Order,  were  the  flying  Engines  to  be  affix’d ; 
muft  not  the  other  Members  fuffer,  and  the 
multiply’d  Parts  ftarve  one  another?  What 
think  you  of  the  Brain  in  this  Partition  ?  Is  it 
not  like  to  prove  a  Starveling  ?  or  wou’d  you 
have  it  be  maintain’d  at  the  fame  high  rate, 
and  draw  the  chief  Nourifhment  to  it-felf,  from 
all  the  reft? — 

I  understand  you,  faid  I,  Theocles  (in¬ 
terrupting  him:)  The  Brain  certainly  is  a 
great  Starver,  where  it  abounds;  and  the  think¬ 
ing  People  of  the  World,  the  Philo/ophers  and 
Virtuofo's  efpecially,  muft  be  contented  (I  find) 
with  a  moderate  Share  of  bodily  Advantages, 
for  the  fake  of  what  they  call  Parts  and  Capacity 
in  another  fenfe.  The  Parts,  it  feems,  of  one 
kind  agree  ill  in  their  OEconomy  with  the 
Parts  of  the  other.  But  to  make  this  even  on 
both  fides,  let  us  turn  the  Tables;  and  the 

Vol.  II.  U  Cafe 
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Cafe,  I  fuppofe,  will  Hand  the  fame  with  the 
Milo’s  of  the  Age,  the  Men  of  bodily  Prowefs 
and  Dexterity.  For  not  to  mention  a  vulgar 
fort,  fuch  as  Wreftlers,  Vault  ers,  Racers ,  Hunters; 
what  fhall  we  fay  of  our  fine-bred  Gentlemen, 
our  Riders ,  Fencers ,  Dancers ,  Tennis-players ,  and 
fuch  like  ?  ’Tis  the  Body  furely  is  the  Starver 
here :  and  if  the  Brain  were  fuch  a  terrible 
Devourer  in  the  other  way ;  the  Body  and 
bodily  Parts  feem  to  have  their  Reprifals  in 
this  Rank  of  Men. 

I  f  then,  faid  he,  the  Cafe  hands  thus  be¬ 
tween  Man  and  Man ,  how  muft  it  hand  be¬ 
tween  Man  and  a  quite  different  Creature ?  If  the 
Balance  befo  nice,  that  the  lead  thingbreaks 
it,  even  in  Creatures-  of  the  fame  Frame  and 
Order;  of  what  fatal  effe6l  mull  it  be  to  change 
the  Order  it-felf,  and  make  fome  effential  Al¬ 
teration  in  the  Frame?  Confider  therefore 
how  it  is  we  cenfure  Nature  in  thefe  and  fuch- 
like  Cafes.  “  Why,  fays  one,  was  I  not  made 
“  by  Nature  flrong  as  a  Horfe ?  Why  not  har- 

dy  and  robuft  as  this  Brute- Creature  ?  or 

“■  nimble  and  achive  as  that  other? - And 

yet  when  uncommon  Strength,  Agility,  and 
Feats  of  Body  are  fubjoiiFd,  even  in  our  own 
Species,  fee  what  befals!  So  that  for  a  Perfon 
thus  in  love  with  an  Athletick  Mjlonean  Con- 

ftitution 
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ilitution,  it  were  better,  methinks,  and  more 
modeft  in  him,  to  change  the  Expostulation, 
and  afk,  “  Why  was  I  not  made  in  good  ear- 
“  nefi  a  very  Brute?’’  For  that  wou’d  be  more 
finable, 

I  am  apt  indeed,  faid  I,  to  think  that  the 
Excellence  of  Man  lies  fomewhat  different 
from  that  of  a  Brute:  and  that  fuch  amongft 
11s  as  are  more  truly  Men,  fhou’d  naturally  a- 
fpire  to  manly  Qualitys,  and  leave  the  Brute 
his  own.  But  Nature,  I  fee,  has  done  well  to 
mortify  us  in  this  particular,  by  furnifhing  us 
with  fuch  flight  Stuff,  and  in  fuch  a  tender 
Frame,  as  is  indeed  wonderfully  commodious 
to  fupport  that  Man-Excellence  of  Thought  and 
Reafon;  but  wretchedly  fcanty  and  ineffe&ual 
for  other  Purpofes.  As  if  it  were  her  very  De- 
fign,  “To  hinder  us  from  afpiring  ridicu- 
“  loufly  to  what  was  mifbecoming  our  Cha- 
“  raider.” 

I  see,  faid  Theocles,  you  are  not  one  of 
thofe  timorous  Arguers  who  tremble  at  every 
Objedlion  rais  d  againft  their  Opinion  or  Be¬ 
lief,  and  are  fo  intent  in  upholding  their  own 
fide  of  the  Argumerft,  that  they  are  unable  to 
make  the  leaf!  Conceffion  on  the  other.  Your 
Wit  allows  vou  to  divert  your-felf  with,  what- 
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ever  occurs  in  the  Debate  :  And  you  can  plea- 
fantly  improve  even  what  your  Antagonist 
brings  as  a  Support  to  his  own  Hypothefis. 
This  indeed  is  a  fairer  fort  of  Practice  than 
what  is  common  now  a-days.  But  tis  no  more 
than  futable  to  your  Character.  And  were  I 
not  afraid  of  fpeaking  with  an  Air  of  Compli¬ 
ment,  in  the  midft  of  a  philofophical  Debate; 
I  fhou’d  tell  you  perhaps  what  I  thought  of 
the  becoming  manner  of  your  Scepticism, 
in  oppofition  to  a  kind  of  Bigot-Scepticks;  who 
forfeit  their  Right  to  the  philofophick  Character, 
and  retain  hardly  fo  much  as  that  of  the  Gen¬ 
tleman  or  Good  Companion , - But  to  our  Ar¬ 

gument. — - 

Such  then,  continu’d  he,  is  the  admirable 
Distribution  of  Nature,  her  adapting  and  ad¬ 
justing  not  only  the  Stuff  or  Matter  to  the  Shape 
and  Form,  and  even  the  Shape  it-felf  and  Form 
to  the  Circumjlance ,  Place ,  Element  or  Region ; 
but  alfo  the  Affections ,  Appetites ,  Senfations ,  mu¬ 
tually  to  each  other ,  as  well  as  to  the  Matter , 
Form ,  Adlion ,  and  all  belides :  “  All  manag’d 
“  for  the  heft,  with  perfect  Frugality  and  juft 
“  Referve :  profufe  to  none,  but  bountiful  to 
“  all:  never  employing  in  one  thing  more  than 
“  enough;  but  with  exa&OEconomy  retrench- 
“  ing  the  Superfluous,  and  adding  Force  to 
“  what  is  principal  in  every  thing.”  And  is 

not 
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not  Thought  and  Reason  principal  in  Man? 
Wou’d  he  have  no  Referve  for  thefe?  no  ha¬ 
ving  for  this  part  of  his  Engine?  Or  wou’d  he 
have  the  fame  Stuff  or  Matter,  the  fame  Inftru- 
ments  or  Organs  ferve  alike  for  different  purpo- 
fes,  and  an  Ounce  be  equivalent  to  a  Pound? — 
It  cannot  be.  What  wonders,  then,  can  he 
expe£l  from  a  few  Ounces  of  Blood  in  fuch  a 
narrow  Veffel,  fitted  for  fo  fmall  a  Diftrfiff  of 
Nature  ?  Will  he  not  rather  think  highly  of 
that  Nature,  which  has  thus  manag’d  his 
Portion  for  him,  to  beft  advantage,  with  this 
happy  Referve  (happy  indeed  for  him,  if  he 
knows  and  ufes  it !)  by  which  he  has  fo  much 
a  better  Ufe  of  Organs  than  any  other  Crea¬ 
ture  ?  by  which  he  holds  his  Reafon,  is  a  Man , 
and  not  a  Beajl ? 


But  *  Bealls,  faid  I,  have  Injiintts,  which 
Man  has  not. 

T  rue,  faid  he,  they  have  indeed  Percepti¬ 
ons,  Senfations,  and  t  Pre-fenfations  (if  I  may 
ufe  the  Expreffion)  which  Man  for  his  part, 
has  not  in  any  proportionable  degree.  Their 
Females,  newly  pregnant,  and  before  they  have 
bore  Young,  have  a  clear  Profpeft  or  Pre-fen - 


^  Supra,  p.  92,  93,  8cc.  and  131,  132.  And  V  O L.  III.  p.  216, 
217,  8cc. 

+  Infra,  p.  412. 
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Jation  of  their  State  which  is  to  follow ;  know 
what  to  provide,  and  how,  in  what  manner, 
and  at  what  time.  How  many  things  do  they 
pre-ponderate  ?  How  many  at  once  compre¬ 
hend?  The  Seafons  of  the  Year,  the  Country, 
Climate,  Place,  Afpebl,  Situation,  the  Bafis  of 
their  Building,  the  Materials,  Architecture ; 
the  Diet  and  Treatment  of  their  Offspring;  in 
fhort,  the  whole  OEconomy  of  their  Nurfery: 
and  all  this  as  perfectly  at  firft,  and  when  un¬ 
experienc’d,  as  at  any  time  of  their  Life  after¬ 
wards.  And  “  Why  not  this ,  fay  you,  in  Hu- 
“  man  Kind?’’  Nay,  rather  on  the  con¬ 

trary,  I  afk  tc  Why  this  f  Where  was  the  Occa¬ 
sion  or  Ufe?  Where  the  Neceflity?  Why 
“  this  Sagacity  for  Men  ?  Have  they  not  what 
1,1  js  better,  in  another  kind?  Have  they  not 
“  Reafon  and  Difcourfe  ?  Does  not  this  inftnnft 
“■  them?  What  need  then  of  the  other?  Where 
“  wou’d  be  the  prudent  Management  at  this 
“  rate;  Where  the  ReferveV ' 

The  Young  of  mo  ft  other  Kinds ,  continu’d 
he,  are  inftantly  helpful  to  themfelves,  fenfible, 
vigorous,  know  to  lhun  Danger,  and  feek 
their  Good:  A  human  Infant  is  of  all  the  molt 
helplefs,  weak,  infirm.  And  wherefore  fhou’d 
it  not  have  been  thus  order’d?  Where  is  the 
lofs  in  fuch  a  Species?  Or  what  is  Man  the 
worfe  for  this  DefeH,  amidft  fuch  large  Sup- 

plys? 
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plys?  Does  not  this  Defeat  engage  him  the 
more  flrongly  to  Society,  and  force  him  to 
own  that  he  is  purpofely,  and  not  by  accident, 
made  rational  and  Jociable;  and  can  no  other- 
wife  increafe  or  fubfift,  than  in  that  foetal  In- 
tercourfe  and  Community  which  is  his  natu¬ 
ral  State?  Is  not  both  conjugal  Affe&ion,  and 
natural  Affe&ion  to  Parents,  Duty  to  Magif- 
trates,  Love  of  a  common  City,  Community, 
or  Country,  with  the  other  Dutys  and  focial 
Parts  of  Life,  deduc’d  from  hence,  and  found¬ 
ed  in  thefe  very  Wants  ?  What  can  be  happier 
than  fuch  a  Deficiency,  as  is  the  occafion  of 
fo  much  Good  ?  What  better  than  a  Want  fo 
abundantly  made  up,  and  anfwer’d  by  fo  many 
Enjoyments  ?  Now  if  there  are  ftill  to  be  found 
among  Mankind  fuch  as  even  in  the  midft  of 
thefe  Wants  feem  not  afham’d  to  affeefi  a  Right 
of  Independency,  and  deny  themfelves  to  be 
by  Nature  Jociable  ;  where  wou’d  their  Shame 
have  been,  had  Nature  otherwife  fupply’d 
thefe  Wants?  What  Duty  or  Obligation  had 
been  ever  thought  of?  What  RefpeH  or  Re¬ 
verence  of  Parents,  Magiftrates,  their  Coun¬ 
try,  or  their  Kind?  Wou’d  not  their  full  and 
felf-fufficient  State  more  flrongly  have  deter¬ 
min’d  them  to  throw  off  Mature,  and  deny  the 
Ends  and  Author  of  their  Creation? 
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WHILST  Theocles  argu’d  thus  con¬ 
cerning  Nature,  the  old  Gentleman,  my  Ad¬ 
versary,  exprefs’d  great  Satisfaction  in  hearing 
me,  as  he  thought,  refuted,  and  my  Opini¬ 
ons  expos’d.  For  he  wou’d  needs  believe  thefe 
to  be  flrongly  my  Opinions,  which  I  had  only 
ftarted  as  ObjeClions  in  the  Difcourfe.  He  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  reinforce  the  Argument  by  many 
Particulars  from  the  common  Topicks  of  the 
School-men  and  Civilians.  He  added  withal, 
“  That  it  was  better  for  me  to  declare  my 
“  Sentiments  openly;  for  he  was  Sure  I  had 
“  ftrongly  imbib’d  that  Principle,  that  *  the 
“  State  oj "Nature  was  a  State  of  War.’' 

i 

That  it  was  no  State  of  Government  or  pub- 
lick  Rule ,  reply’d  I,  you  your-felf  allow. 

I  do  fo.  Was  it  then  a  State  of  Fellowfhip  or 
Society?  No:  “  For  when  Men  enter’d firft 
“  into  Society,  they  pafs’d  from  the  State  of 
“  Nature  into  that  new  one  which  is  founded 
“  upon  Compact .”  And  was  that  former 

State  a  tolerable  one  ?  Had  it  been  abso¬ 
lutely  intolerable,  there  had  never  been  any 
fuch.  Nor  cou  d  we  properly  call  that  a  State , 
which  cou  d  not  hand  or  endure  for  the  lead 
time.  If  Man  therefore  cou’d  endure  to 

*  V  O  L.  I .  p.  ioq,  &c. 

live 
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live  without  Society;  and  if  it  be  true  that  he 
adually  liv’d  fo,  when  in  the  State  of  Nature ; 
how  can  it  be  faici,  “  That  he  is  by  Nature  fo - 
“  ciable 

The  old  Gentleman  feem’d  a  little  difturb’cl 
at  my  Queftion.  But  having  recover’d  himfelf, 
he  faid  in  anfwer,  “  That  Man  indeed,  from 
u  his  own  natural  Inclination ,  might  not,  per- 
“  haps,  have  been  mov’d  toalfociate;  but  ra- 
M  ther  from  fome  particular  Gircumfiances 

His  Nature  then,  faid  I,  was  not  fo  very 
good,  it  feems ;  fince  having  no  natural  Affec¬ 
tion ,  or  friendly  Inclination  belonging  to  him,  he 
was  forc’d  into  a  focial  State,  again/I  his  will: 
And  this,  not  from  any  neceffity  in  refped  of 
outward  Things  (for  you  have  allow’d  him  a 
tolerable  Subfiflence)  but  in  probability  from 
fuch  Inconveniences  as  arofe  chiefly  from  him¬ 
felf,  and  his  own  malignant  Temper  and  Prin¬ 
ciples.  And  indeed  ’twas  nc?  wonder  if  Crea¬ 
tures  who  were  naturally  thus  imfociable,  fhou’d 
be  as  naturally  mifchievous  and  troublefome. 
If  according  to  their  Nature ,  they  cou ’d  live  out 
of  Society,  with  fo  little  Affedion  for  one  a- 
nother’s  Company,  'tis  not  likely  that  upon 
occafion  they  wou’d  fpare  one  another’s  Per- 
fons.  If  they  were  fo  fullen  as  not  to  meet 
for  Love ,  ’tis  more  than  probable  they  wou’d 

fight 
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fight  for  Inter  eft.  And  thus  from  your  own 
Reafoning  it  appears,  “  That  the  State  of  Na- 
•*’  ture  muft  in  all  likelihood  have  been  little 
“■  different  from  a  State  of  War.” 

He  was  going  to  anfwerme  with  fome  fharp- 
nefs,  as  by  his  Looks  appear’d;  when  The- 
ocles  interpofing,  defir’d,  That  as  he  had 
occafion’d  this  Difpute,  he  might  be  allow’d 
to  try  if  he  cou’d  end  it,  by  fetting  the  Quef- 
tion  in  a  fairer  Light.  You  fee,  faid  he  to  the 
old  Gentleman ,  what  Artifice  Philocles  made 
ufe  of,  when  he  engag’d  you  to  allow,  that 
the  State  of  Nature,  and  that  of  Society  were 
perfe&ly  diftincft.  But  let  us  queftion  him  now 
in  his  turn,  and  fee  whether  he  can  demon- 
ftrate  to  us,  “  That  there  can  be  naturally 

anv  Human  State  which  is  not  focial 

What  is  it  then,  faid  the  old  Gentleman, 
which  we  call  the  State  of  Nature  ? 

Not  that  imperfecff  rude  Condition  of  Man¬ 
kind,  faid  T  he  ocles,  which  fome  imagine ; 
but  which,  if  it  ever  were  in  Nature,  cou’d 
never  have  been  of  the  leaft  continuance,  or 
any~way  tolerable ,  or  fufficient  for  the  Support 
of  human  Race.  Such  a  Condition  cannot 
indeed  fo  properly  be  call’d  a  State.  For  what 
if  fpeaking  of  an  Infant  juft  coming  into  the 

World, 
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World,  and  in  the  moment  of  the  Birth,  I 
fhou’d  fancy  to  call  this  a  State ;  wou’d  it  be 
proper? 

Hardly  fo,  I  confefs. 

Just  fuch  a  State ,  therefore,  was  that  which 
we  fiippofe  of  Man,  ere  yet  he  enter’d  into 
Society ,  and  became  in  truth  a  Human  Creature. 
’Twas  the  rough  Draught  of  Man,  the  EJJay  or 
jirjl  Effort  of  Nature,  a  Species  in  the  Birth ,  a 
Kind  as  yet  unform  d;  not  in  its  natural  State, 
but  under  Violence ,  and  hill  reftlefs,  till  it  at¬ 
tain’d  its  natural  Perfection. 

And  thus,  faid  Theocles  (addreffmg  hill 
more  particularly  to  the  old  Gentleman)  the 
Cafe  muft  necelfarily  hand,  even  on  the  fup- 
pofal  44  That  there  was  ever  fuch  a  Condition 
44  or  State  of  Men,  when  as  yet  they  were  unaffo- 
44  ciated, unacquainted,  andconfequently  with- 
44  out  any  Language  or  Form  of  Art.”  But 
44  That  it  was  their  naturalState,  to  live  thus  fe- 
44  parately,”  can  neverwithout  Abfurdity  be  al¬ 
low’d.  For  foonermay  you  divert  the  Creature 
of  any  other  Feeling  or  Affection,  than  that 
towards  Society  and  his  Likenefs.  Allowing  you, 
however,  the  Power  of  divefting  him  at  plea- 
fure;  allowing  you  to  reduce  even  whole  Parts 
and  Members  of  his  prefent  Frame;  wou’d 

you 
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you  transform  him  thus,  and  call  him  ftill  a 
Man?  Yet  better  might  you  do  this  indeed,  than 
you  cou’d  ftrip  him  of  his  natural  Affedlions, 
feparate  him  from  all  his  Kind ,  and  inclofing 
him  like  fome  folitary  Infeti  in  a  Shell,  declare 
him  ftill  a  M  an.  So  might  you  call  the  hu¬ 
man  Egg,  or  Embrio,  the  Man.  The  Bug  which 
breeds  the  Butterfly  is  more  properly  a  Fly , 
tho  without  Wings,  than  this  imaginary  Crea¬ 
ture  is  a  Man.  For  tho  his  outward  Shape 
were  human ,  his  Paflions,  Appetites,  and  Or¬ 
gans  muft  be  wholly  different.  His  whole  in¬ 
ward  Make  muft  be  revers'd,  to  fit  him  for 
fuch  a  reclufe  OEconomy,  and  feparate  Sub- 
fiftence. 

T  o  explain  this  a  little  further,  continu’d 
he :  Let  us  examine  this  pretended  State  of 
Mature ;  how  and  on  what  Foundation  it  muft 
ftand.  “  For  either  Man  muft  have  been  from 
“  Eternity,  or  not.  If  from  Eternity,  there 
“  cou’d  be  no  primitive  or  original  Stale ,  no 

State  of  Mature ,  other  than  we  fee  at  prefent 
“  before  our  eyes.  If  not  from  Eternity,  he 
“  arofe  either  all  at  once  (and  confequently  he 

was  at  the  very  firf  as  he  is  now)  or  by  de~ 
“  grees  thro’  feveral  Stages  and  Conditions,  to 
11  that  in  which  he  is  at  length  fettled,  and 
**  has  continu’d  for  fo  many  Generations.” 


For 
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For  inftance,  let  us  fuppofe  he  fprang,  as 
the  old  Poets  feign’d,  from  a  big-belly  d  Oak : 
and  then  belike  he  might  refemble  more  a  Man¬ 
drake  than  a  Man.  Let  us  fuppofe  him  at  firft 
with  little  more  of  Life  than  is  difcover’d  in 
that  Plant  which  they  call  Senjitive.  But  when 
the  Mother-Oak  had  been  fome  time  deliver’d, 
and  the  falfe  Birth  by  fome  odd  Accident  or 
Device  was  wrought  into  Form  ;  the  Members 
were  then  fully  difplay’d,  and  the  Organs  of 
Senfe  began  to  unfold  themfelves.  “  Here 
“  fprang  an  Ear:  there  peep’d  an  Eye.  Per- 
“  haps  a  Tail  too  came  in  company.  For  what 
“  Superjhiitys  Nature  may  have  been  charg'd 
“  with  at  firft,  is  difficult  to  determine.  They 
“  dropt  off,  it  feems,  in  time;  and  happily  have 
“  left  things,  at  laft,  in  a  good  pofture,  and 

(to  a  wonder!)  juft  as  they Jhould  be." 

This  furely  is  the  loweft  View  of  the  origi¬ 
nal  Affairs  of  human  Kind.  For  if  a  Provi¬ 
dence,  and  not  Chance,  gave  Man  his  being, 
our  Argument  for  his  focial  Mature  muft  furely 
be  the  ftronger.  But  admitting  his  Rife  to  be, 
as  we  have  defcrib’d,  and  as  a  certain  fort  of 
Philofophers  wou’d  needs  have  it;  Nature  has 
then  had  no  Intention  at  all,  no  Meaning  or 
Defign  in  this  whole  Matter.  So  how  any 

thing 
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thing  can  be  call’d  natural  in  the  Cafe ;  how 
any  State  can  be  call’d  a  State  of  Nature ,  or  ac¬ 
cording  to  Nature ,  one  more  than  another,  I 
know  not. 

Let  us  go  on  however,  and  on  their  Hypo- 
thefts  conftder,  Which  State  we  may  bell  call 
Nature  s  own.  44  She  has  by  Accident,  thro’ 
44  many  Changes  and  Chances,  rais’d  a  Crea- 
44  ture,  which  fpringing  at  firft  from  rude  Seeds 
41  of  Matter ,  proceeded  till  it  became  what  now 
14  it  is ;  and  arriv’d  where  for  many  Generati- 
44  ons  it  has  been  at  a  flay.”  In  this  long  Pro- 
ceftion  (for  I  allow  it  any  length  whatever)  I 
alk,  44  Where  was  it  that  this  State  of  Nature 
44  cou’d  begin?  ’  The  Creature  mufl  have  en- 
dur'd  many  Changes  :  and  each  Change,  whilft 
he  was  thus  growing  up,  was  as  natural ,  one 
as  another.  So  that  either  there  mull  be  rec¬ 
kon’d  a  hundred  different  States  of  Nature  ;  or 
if  one,  it  can  be  only  that  in  which  Nature  was 
perfect ,  and  her  Growth  compleat.  Here  where 
She  rejied ,  and  attain’d  her  End,  here  muft  be 
her  State,  or  no-where. 

C  o  u’d  fhe  then  ref ,  think  you,  in  that  delo- 
late  State  before  Society?  Cou’d  fhe  maintain 
and  propagate  the  Species,  fuch  as  it  now  is, 
without  Fellowfhip  or  Community?  Shew  it 

us 
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us  in  fad  any-where,  amongft  any  of  our  own 
Kind.  For  as  for  Creatures  which  may  much 
referable  us  in  outward  Form,  if  they  differ  yet 
in  the  leafl  part  of  their  Conflitution,  if  their 
Inwards  are  of  a  different  Texture,  if  their  Skin 
and  Pores  are  otherwife  form’d  or  harden’d; 
if  they  have  other  Excrefcences  of  Body,  ano¬ 
ther  Temper,  other  natural  infeparable  Habits 
or  Affedions,  they  are  not  truly  of  our  Kind. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  their  Conflitution  be  as 
ours ;  their  natural  Parts  or  inward  Faculties 
as  ftrong,  and  their  bodily  Frame  as  weak  as 
ours;  if  they  have  Memory ,  and  Senfes,  and  Af- 
feBions ,  and  a  Ufe  of  Organs  as  ours :  tis  evident 
they  can  no  more  by  their  good-will  abflain 
from  Society ,  than  they  can  poffibly  preferve 
themfelves  without  it. 

And  here  (my  Friends!)  we  ought  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  we  difcours’d  a-while  fince,  and  was 
advanc  d  by  Philocles  himfelf,  concerning 
the  *  Weaknefs  of  human  Bodys,  and  the  ne- 
ceffitous  State  of  Man ,  in  refped  of  all  other 
Creatures;  “  His  long  and  helplefs  Infancy, 
“  his  feeble  and  defencelefs  Make,  by  which 
Sl  he  is  more  fitted  to  be  a  Prey  himfelf,  than 
“  live  by  Prey  on  others.”  Yet  ’tis  impoffible 
for  him  to  fubfifl  like  any  of  thofe  grazing 
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Kinds.  He  muft  have  better  Provifion  and 
choicer  Food  than  the  raw  Herbage  ;  a  better 
Couch  and  Covering  than  the  bare  Earth  or 
open  Sky.  How  many  Conveniences  of  other 
kinds  does  he  hand  in  need  of?  What  Union 
and  ftridf  Society  is  requir’d  between  the  Sexes , 
to  preferve  and  nurfe  their  growing  Offspring  f 
This  kind  of  Society  will  not,  furely,  be  deny’d 
to  Man,  which  to  every  Beaft  of  Prey  is  known 
proper,  and  natural.  And  can  we  allow  this 
focial  Part  to  Man,  and  go  no  further?  Is  it 
poffible  he  fhou’d  pair ,  and  live  in  Love  and 
Fellowfhip  with  his  Partner  and  Offspring ,  and 
remain  Hill  wholly  wild,  and  fpeechlefs,  and 
without  thofe  Arts  of  Storing,  Building,  and 
other  OEconomy,  as  natural  to  him  furely  as 
to  the  Beaver ,  or  to  the  Ant ,  or  Bee  t  Where, 
therefore,  fhou’d  He  break  off  from  this  Society , 
if  once  begun?  For  that  it  began  thus,  as  ear¬ 
ly  as  Generation,  and  grew  into  a  Houfhold 
and  OEconomy,  is  plain.  Muft  not  this  have 
grown  foon  into  a  Tribe  ?  and  this  Tribe  into 
a  Nation  ?  Or  tho  it  remain’d  a  Tribe  only ;  was 
not  this  ftill  a  Society  for  mutual  Defence  and 
common  Intereft?  In  fliort,  if  Generation  be 
natural ,  if  natural  Affetftion  and  the  Care  and 
Nurture  of  the  Offspring  be  natural ,  Things 
handing  as  they  do  with  Man,  and  the  Crea¬ 
ture  being  of  that  Form  and  Conftitution 

he 
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he  now  is;  it  follows,  “  That  Society  muft  be 
“  alfo  natural  to  him;'  And  “  That  out  of 
lt  Society  and  Community  he  never  did,  nor 
“  ever  can  fubfift.” 

To  conclude,  faid  he,  (addreffing  ftill  to  the 
two  Companions)  I  will  venture  to  add  a  word 
in  behalf  of  Philo cles:  That  fince  the 
Learned  have  fuch  a  fancy  for  this  Notion, 
and  love  to  talk  of  this  imaginary  State  of  Na¬ 
ture,  I  think  ’tis  even  Charity  to  fpeak  as  ill 
of  it  as  we  poffibly  can.  Let  it  be  a  State  of 
War,  Rapine,  and  Injufice.  Since ’tis  unfocial, 
let  it  e’en  be  as  uncomfortable  and  as  frisrht- 
ful  as  tis  poflible.  To  fpeak  well  of  it,  is  to 
render  it  inviting,  and  tempt  Men  to  turn 
Hermites.  Let  it,  at  leaft,  be  look’d  on  as 
many  degrees  worfe  than  the  worft  Govern¬ 
ment  in  being.  The  greater  Dread  we  have  of 
Anarchy ,  the  better  Country-men  we  fhall  prove, 
and  value  more  the  Laws  and  Conflitution  un¬ 
der  which  we  live,  and  by  which  we  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  outrageous  Violences  of  fuch 
an  unnatural  State.  In  this  I  agree  heartily 
with  thofe  Transformers  of  Human  Nature, 
who  confidering  it  abftraCtedly  and  apart 
from  Government  or  Society,  reprefent  it  un¬ 
der  monftrous  Vifages  of  Dragons,  Leviathans , 
and  I  know  not  what  devouring  Creatures. 
They  wou’d  have  done  well  however,  to  have 

VOL.  II.  X  ex- 
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exprefs’d  themfelves  more  properly  in  their 
great  Maxim.  For  to  fay  in  difparagement  of 
Man,  44  That  he  is  to  Man  a  Wolf,”  appears 
fomewhat  abfurd,  when  one  confiders  that 
Wolves  are  to  Wolves  very  kind  and  loving  Crea¬ 
tures.  The  Sexes  ftriClly  join  in  the  Care  and 
Nurture  of  the  Young ;  and  this  Union  is  con¬ 
tinu’d  ftill  between  ’em.  They  houl  to  one 
another,  to  bring  Company;  whether  to  hunt, 
or  invade  their  Prey,  or  alfemble  on  the  dif- 
covery  of  a  good  Carcafe.  Even  the  fwinifli 
Kinds  want  not  common  Affedion ,  and  run  in 
Herds  to  the  afliftance  of  their  diftrefs’d  Fel¬ 
lows.  The  meaning  therefore  of  this  famous 
Sentence  (if  it  has  any  meaning  at  all)  muft 
be,  44  That  Man  is  naturally  to  Man ,  as  a  Wolf 
44  is  to  a  tamer  Creature as,  for  Inflance,  to  a 
Sheep.  But  this  will  be  as  little  to  the  purpofe 
as  to  tell  us,  44  That  there  are  different  Species 
44  or  Characters  of  Men;  That  all  have  not 
44  this*  wolfrfh  Nature,  but  that  one  half  atleaft 
41  are  naturally  innocent  and  mild.”  And  thus 
the  Sentence  comes  to  nothing.  For  without 
belying  Mature ,  and  contradiCling  what  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  natural  Hiflory,  Fad ,  and  the  plain 
Courfe  of  Things,  ’tis  impolfible  to  affent  to  this 
ill-natur’d  Propofition,  when  we  have  even 
done  our  bed  to  make  tolerable  fenfe  of  it — 
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But  fuch  is  Mankind!  And  even  here  Human 
Nature  fhews  it-felf,  fuch  as  it  is;  not  per- 
fedf,  or  abfolutely  fuccefsful,  tho  rightly  tend¬ 
ing,  and  mov’d  by  proper  and  juft  Principles. 
’Tis  here ,  therefore,  in  Philofophy ,  as  in  the  com¬ 
mon  Converfations  of  the  World.  As  fond  as 
Men  are  of  Company ,  and  as  little  able  to  en¬ 
joy  any  Happinefs  out  of  it,  they  are  yetftrange- 
ly  acldidied  to  the  way  of  Satir.  And  in  the 
fame  manner  as  a  malicious  Cenfure  craftily  word¬ 
ed,  and  pronounc’d  with  Aflurance,  is  apt  to 
pafs  with  Mankind  for  fhreud  Wit;  fo  a  viru1 
lent  Maxim  in  bold  Expreffions,  tho  without  any 
Juftnefs  of  Thought,  is  readily  receiv’d  for  true 
Philosophy. 


SECT.  V. 

IN  thefe  Difcourfes  the  Evening  ended ;  and 
Night  advancing,  we  return’d  home  from 
our  Walk.  At  Supper,  and  afterwards  for 
the  reft  of  that  Night,  Theocles  faid  little. 
The  Difcourfe  was  now  manag’d  chiefly  by  the 
two  Companions,  who  turn’d  it  upon  a  new 
fort  of  Philofophy ;  fuch  as  you  will  excufe  me 
(good  Pale m on!)  if  I  pafs  over  with  more 
hafte. 

There  was  much  faid,  and  with  great  Learn¬ 
ing,  on  the  Nature  of  Spirits  and  Apparitions ; 

X  2  of 
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of  which  the  mo  ft  aftonifhing  Accounts  were 
themoft  ravifhing  with  our  Friends :  who  en¬ 
deavour’d  to  exceed  one  another  in  this  ad¬ 
mirable  way ;  and  perform’d  to  a  miracle  in 
raiftng  one  another’s  Amazement.  Nothing 
was  fo  charming  writh  them,  as  that  which  was 
difagreeing  and  odd :  nothing  fo  foothing, 
as  that  which  mov’d  Horror.  In  fhort,  what¬ 
ever  was  rational,  plain,  and  eafy,  bore  no 
relilh;  and  nothing  came  amifs  which  was 
crofs  to  Nature,  out  of  Sort  and  Order,  and 
in  no  Proportion  or  Harmony  with  the  reft  of 
Things.  Monjlrons  Births ,  Prodigy s ,  Enchantments , 
Elementary  Wars ,  and  Convulfions  were  our  chief 
Entertainment.  One  wou’d  have  thought  that 
in  a  kind  of  Rivalfhip  between  Providence 
and  Nature,  the  latter  Lady  was  made  to  ap¬ 
pear  as  homely  as  poffible ;  that  her  Deformi- 
tys  might  recommend  and  fet  off  the  Beautys 
of  the  former.  For  to  do  our  Friends  Juftice,  I 
muft  own  I  thought  their  Intention  to  be  lin- 
cerely  religious.  But  this  was  not  a  Face  of  Re¬ 
ligion  I  was  like  to  be  enamour’d  with.  It  was 
not  from  hence  I  fear’d  being  made  enthufiafick, 
or fup erf  itious.  If  ever  I  became  fo,  I  found  it 
wou’d  rather  be  after  Theocles’s  manner. 
The  Monuments  and  Church-yards  were  not  fuch 
powerful  Scenes  with  me,  as  the  Mountains ,  the 
Plains ,  the  folemn  Woods  and  Groves ;  of  whofe 
Inhabitants  I  chofe  much  rather  to  hear,  than 

of 
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of  the  other.  And  I  was  readier  to  fancy  Truth 
in  thofe  poetical  Fi<ftions  which  Theocles 
made  ufe  of,  than  in  any  of  his  Friends  ghaftly 
Storys,  fo  pompoully  fet  off,  after  the  ufual 
way,  in  a  lofty  Tone  of  Authority,  and  with 
an  affuming  Air  of  Truth. 

You  may  imagine,  Palemon,  that  my  *  Seep- 
tic  if m,  with  which  you  fo  often  reproach  me, 
cou’d  not  well  forfake  me  here :  Nor  cou’d  it 
fail  to  give  difturbance  to  our  Companions, 
efpecially  to  the  grave  Gentleman  who  had 
clafh’d  with  me  fome  time  before.  He  bore 
with  me  a-while;  till  having  loft  all  patience. 
One  muft  certainly,  faid  he,  be  Mafter  of  no 
fmall  fhare  of  Affurance,  to  hold  out  againft 
the  common  Opinion  of  the  World,  and  deny 
things  which  are  known  by  the  Report  of  the 
moft  confiderable  part  of  Mankind. 

This,  faid  I,  is  far  from  being  my  cafe.  You 
have  never  yet  heard  me  deny  any  thing ;  tho 
I  have  queftion’d  many.  If  I  fufpend  my  Judg¬ 
ment,  tis  becaufe  I  have  lefs  Sufficiency  than 
others.  There  are  People,  I  know,  who  have 
fo  great  a  regard  to  every  Fancy  of  their  own , 
that  they  can  believe  their  very  Dreams.  But 


*  VOL.  HI.  pag.  71,  2,3,  4,  5, See.  And  241,  2,  3,  4.  ATXI316, 
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I  who  con'd  never  pay  any  fuclr  deference  to 
my  feeping  Fancys,  am  apt  fometimes  to  quef- 
tion  even  my  waking  Thoughts,  and  examine, 
“  Whether  thefe  are  not  Dreams  too;'’  fince 
Men  have  a  Faculty  of  dreaming  fometimes 
with  their  Eyes  open.  You  will  own  ’ tis  no 
fmall  pleafure  with  Mankind  to  make  their 
D)  -earns  pafs  for  Realitys;  and  that  the  Love  of 
Truth  is,  in  earned,  not  half  fo  prevalent  as 
this  Pcffion for  JSovelty  and  Surprize ,  join’d  with 
a  Defire  of  making  Impreffion ,  and  being  admir'd. 
However,  I  am  fo  charitable  hill,  as  to  think 
there  is  more  of  innocent  Delufon  than  vo¬ 
luntary  Impofture  in  the  World:  and  that  they 
who  have  mod  impos  d  on  Mankind,  have 
been  happy  in  a  certain  Faculty  of  impodng 
fird  upon  themfelves ;  by  which  they  have  a 
kind  of  Salvo  for  their  Confciences,  and  are  fo 
much  the  more  fuccefsful,  as  they  can  a&  their 
Part  more  naturally,  and  to  the  life.  Nor  is  it 
to  be  edeem’d  a  Pdddle,  that  Mens  Dreams 
Ihou’d  fometimes  have  the  good  fortune  of 
palling  with  ’em  for  Truth ;  when  we  condder, 
that  in  fome  Cafes,  that  which  was  never  fo 
much  as  dreamt  of,  or  related  as  Truth ,  comes 
afterwards  to  be  believ’d  by  one  who  has  of¬ 
ten  told  it. 

S  o  that  the  greated  Impofor  in  the  World, 
reply 'd  he,  at  this  rate  may  be  allow’d fncere. 
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As  to  the  main  of  his  Impofture,  faid  I,  per¬ 
haps  he  may;  notwithftanding  fome  pious 
Frauds  made  ufe  of  between  whiles,  in  behalf 
of  a  Belief  thought  good  and  wholefom.  And 
fo  very  natural  do  I  take  this  to  be,  that  in  all 
Religions,  except  the  true,  I  look  upon  the 
greateft  Zeal  to  be  accompany’d  with  the 
ftrongeft  Inclination  to  deceive.  For  ihe  De- 
lign  and  End  being  the  Truth,  ’tis  not  cuflomary 
to  hefitate  or  be  fcrupulous  about  the  Choice 
of  Means.  Whether  this  be  true  or  no,  I  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  Experience  of  the  laft  Age :  in 
which  ’twill  not  be  difficult  to  find  very  re¬ 
markable  Examples  where  Impojlure  and  7fal, 
Bigotry  and  Hypocrify  have  liv’d  together,  in 
one  and  the  fame  Charadler. 

Let  this  be  as  it  will,  reply’d  he,  I  am 
forry,  upon  the  whole,  to  find  you  of  fuch  an 
incredulous  Temper. 

’Tis  juft,  faid  I,  that  you  fhou’d  pity  me  as 
a  Sufterer,  for  lofing  that  Fleafure  which  I  fee 
others  enjoy.  For  what  ftronger  Pleafure  is 
there  with  Mankind,  or  what  do  they  earlier 
learn,  or  longer  retain,  than  the  Love  of  hear¬ 
ing  and  relating  things  f  range  and  incredible  ?  How 
wonderful  a  thing  is  the  Love  of  icondering ,  and 
of  railing  Wonder !  Tis  the  delight  of  Children 
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to  hear  Tales  they  fhiver  at,  and  the  Voice  of 
Old  Age  to  abound  in  ftrange  Storys  ofTimes 
pah.  We  come  into  the  World  wondring  at 
every  thing ;  and  when  our  Wonder  about 
common  things  is  over,  we  fee  fomething  new 
to  wonder  at.  Our  laft  Scene  is  to  tell  Won¬ 
ders  of  our  own ,  to  all  who  will  believe  ’em. 
And  amidft  all  this,  ’tis  well  if  Truth  comes 
off,  but  moderately  tainted. 

’Tis  well,  reply’d  he,  if  with  this  moderate 
Faith  of  yours,  you  can  believe  any  Mira¬ 
cles  whatever. 

N  o  matter,  faid  I,  how  incredulous  I  am 
of  modern  Miracles ,  if  I  have  a  right  Faith  in 
thofe  of former  Times ,  by  paying  the  deference 
due  to  facred  Writ.  ’Tis  here  I  am  fo  much 
warn’d  againft  Credulity ,  and  enjoin’d  never  to 
believe  even  the  greateft  Miracles  which  may 
be  wrought,  in  opposition  to  what  has  been 
already  taught  me.  And  this  Injunction  I  am 
fo  well  fitted  to  comply  with,  that  I  can  fafely 
engage  to  keep  ftill  in  the  fame  Faith ,  and  pro- 
mife  never  to  believe  amifs. 

But  is  this  a  Promife  which  can  well  be  made? 

If  not,  and  that  my  Belief  indeed  does  not 
abfolutely  depend  upon  my  felf,  how  am  I  ac- 
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countable  for  it?  I  may  be  juftly  punifh’d  for 
Actions,  in  which  my  Will  is  free ;  but  with 
what  juftice  can  I  be  challeng’d  for  my  Belief, 
if  in  this  I  am  not  at  my  liberty?  If  Credu¬ 
lity  and  Incredulity  are  Defers  only  in  the 
Judgment;  and  the  beft-meaning  Perfon  in 
the  world  may  err  on  either  fide,  whilft  a  much 
worfe  Man,  by  having  better  Parts,  may  judge 
far  better  of  the  Evidence  of  things :  how  can 
you  punifh  him  who  errs,  unlefs  you  wou’d 
punifh  Weaknefs,  and  fay,  ’tis  juft  for  Men  to 
fuffer  for  their  Unhappinefs,  and  not  their 
Fault? 

I  am  apt  to  think,  faid  he,  that  very  few 
of  thofe  who  are  punifh’d  for  their  Incredu¬ 
lity ,  can  be  faid  to  be  Sufferers  for  their  Weak¬ 
nefs. 

Taking  it  for  granted  then,  reply’d  I,  that 
Simplicity  and  Weaknefs  is  more  the  Character 
of  the  Credulous  than  of  the  Unbelieving ;  yet  I 
fee  not,  but  that  even  this  way  ftill  we  are  as 
liable  to  fuffer  by  our  Weaknefs ,  as  in  the  con¬ 
trary  Cafe  by  an  over-refin’d  Wit.  For  if  we 
cannot  command  our  own  Belief,  how  are 
we  fecure  againft  thofe  falfe  Prophets,  and 
their  deluding  Miracles,  of  which  we  have  fuch 
Warning  given  us?  How  are  we  fafe  from 
Herefy  and  falfe  Religion  ?  Credulity  being  that 
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which  delivers  us  up  to  all  Impoftures  of  this 
fort,  and  which  actually  at  this  day  hold  the 
Pagan  and  Mahometan  World  in  Error  and  blind 
Superftition.  Either  therefore  there  is  no  Pu- 
nifhment  due  to  wrong  Belief,  becaufe  we  can¬ 
not  believe  as  we  will  our-felves ;  or  if  we  can , 
why  fhou’d  we  not  promife  never  to  believe amifs? 
Now  in  refpeft  of  Miracles  to  come,  the  fureft 
way  never  to  believe  amifs ,  is  never  to  believe 
at  all.  For  being  fatisfy’d  of  the  Truth  of  our 
Religion  by  paft  Miracles,  fo  as  to  need  no 
other  to  confirm  us ;  the  Belief  of  new  may 
often  do  us  harm,  but  can  never  do  us  good. 
Therefore  as  the  trueft  Mark  of  a  believing 
Chriftian  is  to  feek  after  no  Sign  or  Miracle  to 
come;  fo  the  fafeft Station  inChriftianity  ishis 
who  can  be  mov’d  by  nothing  of  this  kind, 
and  is  thus  Miracle-proof.  For  if  the  Miracle 
be  on  the  fide  of  his  Faith,  ’ tis  fuperfluous,  and 
he  needs  it  not;  if  againfl  his  Faith,  let  it  be  as 
great  as  poflible,  he  will  never  regard  it  in  the 
leaft,  or  believe  it  any  other  than  Impofture, 
tho  coming  from  an  Angel.  So  that  with  all  that 
Incredulity  for  which  you  reproach  me  fo  fe- 
verely,  I  take  my-felf  to  be  ft  ill  the  better  and 
more  Orthodox  Chriftian.  At  leaft  I  am  more 
hire  of  continuing  fo  than  you,  who  with  your 
Credulity  may  be  impos’d  upon  by  fuch  as 
are  far  fhort  of  Angels.  For  having  this  pre¬ 
paratory  Difpofition,  ’tis  odds  you  may  come 
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in  time  to  believe  Miracles  in  any  of  thedille- 
rent  SeBs,  who,  we  know,  all  pretend  to  them. 
I  am  perfuaded  therefore,  that  the  bell  Maxim 
to  go  by,  is  that  common  one,  “  That  Miracles 
“  are  ceas'd:”  And  I  am  ready  to  defend  this 
Opinion  of  mine  to  be  the  raoft  probable  in 
it-felf,  as  well  as  molt  futable  to  Chriftianity. 


THIS  Oueftion, upon  further  Debate,  hap¬ 
pen’d  to  divide  our  two  Companions.  For 
the  elderly  Gentleman,  my  Antagonift,  main¬ 
tain’d,  “  That  the  giving  up  of  Miracles  for 
“■  the  time  prefent,  wou’d  be  of  great  ad- 
“  vantage  to  the  Atheifts.”  The  younger  Gen¬ 
tleman,  his  Companion,  queftion’d,  “Whether 
“  the  allowing  ’em  might  not  be  of  as  great 
“  advantage  to  the  Enthuliafts  and  Sedtarys, 
“  againft  the  National  Church:  This  of  the 
“  two  being  the  greatefl  Danger  (he  thought) 
“  both  to  Religion  and  the  State.’’  He  was 
refolv’d,  therefore,  for  the  future  to  be  as  cau¬ 
tious  in  examining  thefe  modern  Miracles ,  as 
he  had  before  been  eager  in  feeking  ’em.  He 
told  us  very  pleafantly  what  an  Adventurer 
he  had  been  of  that  kind;  and  on  how  many 
Partys  he  had  been  engag’d,  with  a  fort  of 
People  who  were  always  on  the  hot  Scent  of 
fome  new  Prodigy  or  Apparition ,  fome  upftart 
Revelation  or  Prophecy.  This,  he  thought,  was 
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true  Fanaticifm  errant.  He  had  enough  of  this 
vifionary  Chace,  and  wou’d  ramble  no  more 
in  blind  Corners  of  the  World,  as  he  had  been 
formerly  accuftom’d,  in  ghoftly  Company  of 
Spirit-hunters,  Witch-finders,  and  Layers-out 
for  hellifh  Storys  and  diabolical  Tranfac- 
tions.  There  was  no  need,  he  thought,  of 
fuch  Intelligences  from  Hell ,  to  prove  the 
Power  of  Heaven ,  and  Being  of  a  God.  And 
now  at  laft  he  besom  to  fee  the  Ridicule  of 

o 

laying  fuch  a  flrefs  on  thefe  Matters :  As  if  a 
Providence  depended  on  them,  and  Religion 
were  at  flake,  when  any  of  thefe  wild  Feats 
were  queflion’d.  He  was  fenfible  there  were 
many  gcod  Chriflians  who  made  themfelves 
flrong  Partifans  in  this  Caufe;  tho  he  cou’d 
not  avoid  wondring  at  it,  now  he  began  to 
confider,  and  look  back. 

The  Heathens,  hefaid,  who  wanted  Scrip¬ 
ture,  might  have  recourfe  to  Miracles :  And 
Providence  perhaps  had  allow’d  them  their 
Oracles  and  Prodigys,  as  an  imperfe<fl  kind  of 
Revelation.  The  Jews  too,  for  their  hard  Heart, 
and  harder  Underflanding,  had  this  allowance; 
when  flubbornly  they  aik’d  for  Signs  and  Won¬ 
ders.  But  Christians,  for  their  parts,  had 
a  far  better  and  truer  Revelation ;  they  had 
their  plainer  Oracles,  a  more  rational  Law, 
and  clearer  Scripture,  carrying  its  own  Force, 
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and  withal  fo  well  attefted,  as  to  admit  of  no 
difpute.  And  were  I,  continu’d  he,  to  aflign 
the  exadl  time  when  Miracles  probably  might 
firft  have  ceas’d,  I  fhou’d  be  tempted  to  fancy 
it  was  when  Sacred  Writ  took  place,  and  was 
compleated. 

This  is  fancy  indeed,  (reply’d  the  grave 
Gentleman)  and  a  very  dangerous  one  to  that 
Scripture  you  pretend  is  of  it-felf  fo  well  at¬ 
tefted.  The  Atteftation  of  Men  dead  and  gone, 
in  behalf  of  Miracles  paft  and  at  an  end,  can 
never  furely  be  of  equal  force  with  Miracles 
prefent:  And  of  thefe,  I  maintain,  there  are 
neverwantingaNumberfufficient  in  the  World 
to  warrant  a  Divine  Exijlence.  If  there  were  no 
Miracles  now-a-days,  the  World  wou’d  be  apt 
to  think  there  never  were  any.  The  prefent 
muft  anfwer  for  the  Credibility  of  the  paft. 
This  is  “  GOD  witneffmg  for  himfelf “  not 
lk  Men  for  GOD."  For  who  fhall  witnefs  for 
Men,  if  in  the  Cafe  of  Religion  they  have  no 
Teftimony  from  Heaven  in  their  behalf? 

What  it  is  may  make  the  Report  of  Men 
credible  (faid  the  younger  Gentleman)  is  ano¬ 
ther  Queftion.  But  for  mere  Miracles ,  it  feems 
to  me,  they  cannot  be  properly  faid  “  To  wit¬ 
nefs  either  for  GOD  or  Men."  For  who  (hall 
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witnefs  for  the  Miracles  themfelves  ?  And  what 
tho  they  are  ever  fo  certain?  What  Security 
have  we,  that  they  arenotathed  by  Daemons? 
What  Proof  that  they  are  not  wrought  by 
Magickf  In  fhort,  “What  Trail  is  there  to 
“  any  thing  above,  or  below,  if  the  Signs  are 
“  only  of  Power ,  and  not  of  GoodnefsT ' 

And  are  you  fo  far  improv’d  then,  reply’d 
the  fevere  Companion,  under  your  new  Jcep- 
lical  Maher  (pointing  to  me)  that  you  can  thus 
readily  difcard  all  Miracles,  as  ufelefs  ? - - 

The  young  Gentleman,  I  faw,  was  fome- 
what  daunted  with  this  rough  Ufage  of  his 
Friend;  who  was  going  on  hill  with  his  In- 
vechive.  Nay  then  (faid  I,  interpofing)  Tis  I 
who  am  to  anfwer  for  this  young  Gentleman, 
whom  you  make  to  be  my  Difciple.  And  fmce 
his  Modehy,  I  fee,  will  not  allow  him  to  pur- 
fue  what  he  has  fo  handfomly  begun,  I  will 
endeavour  it  my-felf,  if  he  will  give  me  leave. 

The  young  Gentleman  affented;  and  I  went 
on,  reprefenting  his  fair  Intention  of  ehablifh- 
ing  in  the  firlt  place  a  rational  and  juh  Foun- 
dation  for  our  Faith ;  fo  as  to  vindicate  it  from 
the  Reproach  of  having  no  immediate  Miracles 
to  fupport  it.  He  wou’d  have  done  this  (I  faid) 
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undoubtedly,  by  (hewing  how  good  Proof  we 
had  already  for  our  j acred  Oracles ,  from  the  Tef* 
timony  of  the  Dead ;  whofe  Characters  and  Lives 
might  anfwer  for  them,  as  to  the  Truth  of  what 
they  reported  to  us  from  God.  This,  however, 
was  by  no  means  “■  WitneJJingfor  GOD,"  as  the 
zealous  Gentleman  had  haftily  exprefs’d  him- 
felf.  For  this  was  above  the  reach  either  of 
Men,  or  Miracles.  Nor  cou’d  God  witnefs/or 
himfelf ,  or  alfert  his  Being  any  other  way  to 
Men,  than  1,1  By  revealing  himfelf  to  their  Rea- 
“  Jon,  appealing  to  their  Judgment,  and  fub- 
“  mitting  his  Ways  to  their  Cenfure ,  and  cool 
51  Deliberation  .”  The  Contemplation  of  the  Uni- 
verfe,  its  Laws  and  Government,  was  (I  aver’d) 
the  only  means  which  cou’d  eftablifh  the  found 
Belief  of  a  Deity.  For  what  tho  innumerable 
Miracles  from  every  part  alfail’d  the  Senfe,  and 
gave  the  trembling  Soul  no  refpite  ?  What  tho 
the  Sky  fhou’d  fuddenly  open,  and  all  kinds 
of  Prodigys  appear,  Voices  be  heard,  or  Cha¬ 
racters  read?  What  wou’d  this  evince  more 
than  “  That  there  were  certain  Powers  cou’d 
“  do  all  this?”  But  “  What  Powers  ;  Whether 
“  One,  or  more;  Whether  Superior,  or  Subaltern; 
“  Mortal,  or  Immortal;  Wife,  or  Foolifh;  Juft,  or 
“  Unjufl;  Good  or  Bad:"  this  wou’d  ftill  remain 
a  My  fiery  ;  as  wou’d  the  true  Intention,  the  In¬ 
fallibility  or  Certainty  of whatever  thefe  Powers 
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aflerted.  Their  Word  cou’d  not  be  taken  in 
their  own  cafe.  They  might  filence  Men  in¬ 
deed,  but  not  convince  them:  fince  “  Power 
“  can  never  ferve  as  Proof  for  *  Goodnefs;  and 
“  Goodness  is  the  only  Pledge  of  Truth."  By 
Goodness  alone,  Truth  is  created.  By  Good¬ 
ness  fuperior  Powers  may  win  Belief.  They 
mull  allow  their  Works  to  be  examin’d,  their 
Adlions  criticiz’d :  And  thus,  thus  only,  they 
may  be  confided  in;  “  When  by  repeated 
“  Marks  their  Benevolence  is  prov’d,  and  their 
11  Character  of  Sincerity  and  Truth  eftablifh’d.” 
To  whom  therefore  the  Laws  of  this  Univerfe 
and  its  Government  appear  juft  and  uniform; 
to  him  they  fpeak  the  Government  of  one  Just- 
One;  to  him  they  reveal  and  witnefs  a  God: 
and  laying  in  him  the  Foundation  of  this  firjl 
Faith,  they  fit  him  for  a  t  Jubfequent  One.  He 
can  then  hearken  to  Hijlorical  Revelation:  and 
is  then  fitted  (and  not  till  then)  for  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  any  Mejfage  or  miraculous  Notice  from 
Above;  where  he  knows  beforehand  all  is  juft 
and  true.  But  this,  no  Power  of  Miracles, 
nor  any  Power  befides  his  Reason,  can  make 
him  know,  or  apprehend. 


*  VOL.  I.  p.  94.  And  VOL.  III.  p.  114. 
f  V 0  L.  I .  p,  298.  And  in  this  Volume,  p.  269 . 
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BUT  now,  continu’d  I,  fince  I  have  been 
thus  long  the  Dependent  only;  I  am  refolv’d  to 
take  up  ojfenfwe  Arms,  and  be  Aggreffor  in  my 
turn;  provided  Theocles  be  not  angry  with 
me  for  borrowing  Ground  from  his  Hypo- 
thefis. 

Whatever  you  borrow  of  his,  reply’d  my 
Antagonift,  you  are  pretty  fure  of  fpoiling  it: 
And  as  it  paffes  thro’  your  hands,  you  had  bell 
beware  left  you  feem  rather  to  reflect  on  Him 
than  Me. 

I’ll  venture  it,  faid  I;  whilft  I  maintain 
that  moft  of  thofe  Maxims  you  build  upon, 
are  lit  only  to  betray  your  own  Caufe.  For 
whilft  you  are  labouring  to  unhinge  Nature; 
whilft  you  are  fearching  Heaven  and  Earth 
for  Prodigys,  and  ftudying  how  to  miraculize 
every  thing ;  you  bring  Confufion  on  the  W orld, 
you  break  its  Uniformity,  and  deftroy  that  ad¬ 
mirable  Simplicity  of  Order  from  whence  the 
O  ne  infinite  and  perfetft  Principle  is  known. 
Perpetual  Strifes,  Convulfions,  Violences, 
Breach  of  Laws,  Variation  and  Unfteadinefs  of 
Order,  ftiew  either  no  Controul,  or  feveral 
uncontroul’d  and  unfubordinate  Powers  in 
Nature.  We  have  before  our  eyes  either  the 
V  o  l.  II.  Y  Chao.s 
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Chaos  and  Atoms  of  the  Atheists,  or  the  Ma¬ 
gic  k  and  Dcemons  of  the  Polytheists.  Yet  is 
this  tumultuous  Syftem  of  the  Univerfe  aftert- 
ed  with  the  higheft  Zeal  by  fome  who  wou’d 
maintain  a  Deity.  This  is  that  Face  of 
Things,  and  thefe  the  Features  by  which  they 
reprefen t  Divinity.  Hither  the  Eyes  of  our 
more  inquifitive  and  ingenuous  Youth  are 
turn’d  with  care,  left  they  fee  any  thing  other- 
wife  than  in  this  perplex’d  and  amazing  View. 
As  if  Atheifm  were  the  molt  natural  Inference 
which  cou’d  be  drawn  from  a  regular  and  or¬ 
derly  State  of  Things !  But  after  all  this  mang¬ 
ling  and  disfigurement  of  Nature;  if  it  hap¬ 
pens  (as  oft  it  does)  that  the  amaz’d  Difciple 
coming  to  himfelf,  and  fearching  leifurely  in¬ 
to  Nature  s  Ways,  finds  more  of  Order ,  Unifor¬ 
mity ,  and  Confiancy  in  Things  than  he  fufpe£l- 
ed;  he  is  of  courfe  driven  into  Atheifm :  And 
this  merely  by  the  Impreflions  he  receiv’d 
from  that  prepofterous  Syftem,  which  taught 
him  to  feek  for  Deity  in  Confifion,  and  to 
difcover  Providence  in  an  irregular  disjoint¬ 
ed  World. 

And  when  you,  reply'd  he,  with  your  new- 
ly-efpous’d  Syftem,  have  brought  all  things  to 
be  as  uniform ,  plain ,  regular,  and  fimple ,  as  you 

cou  d  wifh ;  I  fuppofe  you  will  fend  your  Dif¬ 
ciple  to  feek  for  Deity  in  Meehan fm;  that  is 

to 
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to  fay,  in  fome  exquiftte  Syftem  of  felf-govern  d 
Matter.  For  what  elfe  is  it  you  Naturalifts 
make  of  the  World,  than  a  mere  Machine  ? 

Nothing  elfe,  reply’d  I,  if  to  the  Machine 
you  allow  a  Mind.  For  in  this  cafe  ’tis  not  a 
Self-goverrid ,  but  a  God-governd  Machine. 

And  what  are  the  Tokens,  faid  he,  which 
fhou’d  convince  us?  What  Signs  fhou’d  this 
dumb  Machine  give  of  its  being  thus  govern’d? 

The  prefent,  reply’d  I,  are  fufficient.  It 
cannot  poffibly  give  ftronger  Signs  of  Life  and 
fteddy  Thought.  Compare  our  own  Machines 
with  this  great-QNE]  and  fee,  Whether  by 
their  Order,  Management  and  Motions,  they 
betoken  either  fo  perfect  a  Life,  or  fo  con- 
fummate  an  Intelligence.  The  one  is  regular, 
fteddy,  permanent;  the  other  are  irregular, 
variable,  inconftant.  In  one  there  are  the 
Marks  of  Wildom  and  Determination ;  in  the 
other,  of  Whimfy  and  Conceit :  In  one  there 
appears  Judgment;  in  the  other,  Fancy  only: 
In  one.  Will;  in  the  other,  Caprice:  In  one. 
Truth,  Certainty,  Knowledge;  in  the  other. 
Error,  Folly,  and  Madnefs. - But  to  be  con¬ 

vinc’d  there  is  fomething  above,  which  thinks 
and  a<fts,  we  want,  it  feems,  the  latter  of  thefe 
Signs ;  as  fuppofmg  there  can  be  no  Thought 

Y  2  or 
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or  Intelligence  belide  what  is  like  our  own. 
We  ficken  and  grow  weary  with  the  orderly 
and  regular  Courfe  of  Things.  Periods,  and 
hated  Laws,  and  Revolutions  juft  and  propor¬ 
tionable,  work  not  upon  us,  nor  win  our  Ad¬ 
miration.  We  mull  have  Riddles,  Prodigys, 
Matter  for  Surprize  and  Horror!  By  Harmo¬ 
ny,  Order  and  Concord,  we  are  made  Atheifts : 
By  Irregularity  and  Difcord,  we  are  convinc'd 
of  Deity!  “  The  World  is  mere  Accident,  if 
“  it  proceeds  in  Courfe ;  but  an  Effedl  of  Wif- 
“  dom,  if  it  runs  mad!" 


THUS  I  took  upon  me  the  part  of  a 
found  The i st,  whilft  I  endeavour’d  to  refute 
my  Antagonift,  and  fliew  that  his  Principles 
favour’d  Alheifm.  The  zealous  Gentleman  took 
high  offence :  And  we  continu  d  debating 
warmly,  till  late  at  night.  But  T heocles  was 
Moderator:  And  we  retir’d  at  laft  to  our  Re- 
pofe,  all  calm  and  friendly.  However,  I  was 
not  a  little  rejoic’d  to  hear  that  our  Compa¬ 
nions  were  to  go  away  early  the  next  Morn¬ 
ing,  and  leave  Theocles  to  me  alone. 

For  now  (Palemon!)  that  Morning  was 
approaching,  for  which  I  fo  much  long’d. 
What  your  Longing  may  prove,  I  may  have 
reafon  to  fear.  You  have  had  enough,  one 

wou’d 
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wou’d  think,  to  turn  the  edge  of  your  Curi- 
ofity  in  this  kind.  Can  it  be  imagin’d,  that 
after  the  Recital  of  Two  fuch  Days  already  paft, 
you  can  with  patience  hear  of  Another  yet  to 

come,  more  Philofophical  than  either? - - 

But  you  have  made  me  promife ;  and  now, 
whate’er  it  coft,  take  it  you  muft,  as  follows. 


Y3 


PART 
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PART  III. 


PHILOCLES  to  P  A  L  E  MO  N. 

IT  was  yet  deep  Night  (as  I  imagin’d) 
when  I  wak’d  with  the  noife  of  People  up 
in  the  Houfe.  I  call’d  to  know  the  matter; 
and  was  told  that  Theocles  had  a  little  be¬ 
fore  parted  with  his  Friends;  after  which  he 
went  out  to  take  his  Morning-Walk,  but 
wou’d  return  (they  thought)  pretty  foon :  For 
fo  he  had  left  word  ;  and  that  no-body  in  the 
mean  time  Ihou’d  diflurb  my  Reft. 

Th  is  was  Difturbance  fufficient,  when  I 
heard  it.  I  prefently  got  up  ;  and  finding  it 
light  enough  to  fee  the  Hill,  which  was  at  a 
little  diftance  from  the  Houfe,  I  foon  got  thi¬ 
ther;  and  at  the  foot  of  it,  overtook  Theo¬ 
cles;  to  whom  I  complain’d  of  his  Unkind- 
nefs.  For  I  was  not  certainly  (I  told  him)  fo 
effeminate  and  weak  a  Friend ,  as  to  deferve 
that  he  fhou’d  treat  me  like  a  Woman:  Nor 

had 
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had  I  fhown  fuch  an  Averfion  to  his  Man¬ 
ners  or  Converfation,  as  to  be  thought  fitter 
for  the  dull  Luxury  of  a  foft  Bed  and  Eafe, 
than  for  Bufmefs,  Recreation,  or  Study  with 
an  early  Friend.  He  had  no  other  way  there¬ 
fore  of  making  me  amends,  than  by  allow¬ 
ing  me  henceforward  to  be  a  Party  with 
him  in  his  ferious  Thoughts ,  as  he  faw  I  was 
refolv’d  to  be  in  his  Hours  and  Exercifes  of  this 
fort. 

You  have  forgot  then,  faid  Theocles,  the 
Aflignation  you  had  yeflerday  with  the  Silvan 
Nymphs  at  this  Place  and  Hour?  No,  truly, 
faid  I:  For,  as  you  fee,  I  am  come  punctually 
to  the  Place  appointed.  But  I  never  expelled 
you  fhou  d  have  come  hither  without  me. 

Nay  then,  faid  Theocles,  there’s  hope  you 
may  in  time  become  a  Lover  with  me :  for 
you  already  begin  to  (hew  Jealoufy .  How  little 
did  I  think  thefe  Nymphs  cou’d  raife  that 
Paflionin  you?  Truly,  faid  I,  for  the  Nymphs 
you  mention,  I  know  little  of  ’em  as  yet.  My 
Jealoufy  and  Love  regard  You  only.  I  was 
afraid  you  had  a  mind  to  efcape  me.  But  now 
that  I  am  again  in  poffeffion  of  you,  I  want  no 
Nymph  to  make  me  happy  here;  unlefs  it  were 
perhaps  to  join  Forces  againft  you,  in  the 
manner  your  belov’d  Poet  makes  the  Nymph 

Y  4  & gle 
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JEgle  join  with  his  two  Youths,  in  forcing 
the  God  Silenus  to  fing  to  ’em. 

I  dare  trait  your  Gallantry,  reply’d  The- 
OCLes,  that  if  you  had  fuch  fair  Company  as 
you  fpeak  of,  you  wou’d  otherwife  bellow 
your  time  than  in  an  Adventure  of  Philojophy. 

■ - But  do  you  expetff  I  fhou’d  imitate  the 

Poet’s  God  you  mention’d,  and  fing  “  The 
“  Rife  of  Things  from  Atoms;  the  Birth  of 
11  Order  from  Confufion;  and  the  Origin  of 
“  Union ,  Harmony ,  and  Concord ,  from  the  foie 
t<’  Powers  of  Chaos,  and  blind  Chance  V’  The 
Song  indeed  was  fitted  to  the  God.  For  what 
cou’d  better  fute  his  jolly  Charadler,  than 
fuch  a  drunken  Creation ;  which  he  lov’d 
often  to  celebrate,  by  aciing  it  to  the  life  ? 
But  even  this  Song  was  too  harmonious  for 
the  Night’s  Debauch.  Well  has  our  Poet  made 
it  of  the  Morning,  when  the  God  was  frefli : 
For  hardly  fhou’d  we  be  brought  ever  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  fuch  harmonious  Numbers  cou’d 
arife  from  a  mere  Chaos  of  the  Mind.  But  we 
mull  hear  our  Poet  fpeaking  in  the  mouth  of 
fome  foberer  Demi-God  or  Hero.  He  then  pre¬ 
fen  ts  us  with  a  different  Principle  of  Things, 
and  in  a  more  proper  Order  of  Precedency, 
gives  Thought  the  upper  hand.  He  makes 
Mind  originally  to  have  govern’d  Body ;  not 
Body  Mind:  For  this  had  been  a  Chaos 


ever- 
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everlafling,  and  muff  have  kept  all  things  in 
a  Chaos- State  to  this  day,  and  for  ever,  had  it 
ever  been.  But, 

The  active  Mind,  infus'd  thro'  all  the  Space , 

Unites  and  mingles  with  the  mighty  Mafs: 

Hence  Men  and  Beajls . - 

Here,  Philocles,  we  fhall  find  our  fove- 
reign  Genius;  if  we  can  charm  the  Genius  of 
the  Place  (more  chafte  and  fober  than  your 
Silenus)  to  infpire  us  with  a  truer  Song  of 
Nature,  teach  us  fome  celeftial  Hymn,  and 
make  us  feel  Divinity  prefent  in  thefe  folemn 
Places  of  Retreat. 

H  aste  then,  I  conjure  you,  faid  I,  good 
Theocles,  and  {lop  not  onemomentfor  any 
Ceremony  or  Rite.  For  well  I  fee,  methinks, 
that  without  ,any  fuch  Preparation,  fome  Di¬ 
vinity  has  approach’d  us,  and  already  moves 
in  you.  We  are  come  to  the  facred  Groves 
of  the  Hamadryads ,  which  formerly  were  faid 
to  render  Oracles.  We  are  on  the  mod  beau¬ 
tiful  part  of  the  Hill ;  and  the  Sun,  now  ready 
to  rife,  draws  off  the  Curtain  of  Night,  and 
fhews  us  the  open  Scene  of  Nature  in  the 
Plains  below.  Begin:  For  now  I  know  you 
are  full  of  thofe  Divine  Thoughts  which  meet 
you  ever  in  this  Solitude.  Give  ’em  but  Voice 

and 
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and  Accents :  You  may  be  flill  as  much  alone 
as  you  are  us’d,  and  take  no  more  notice  of 
me  than  if  I  were  abfent. 


JUST  as  I  had  faid  this,  he  turn’d  away 
his  Eyes  from  me,  mufing  a -while  by  himfelf; 
and  foon  afterwards,  firetching  out  his  Hand, 
as  pointing  to  the  Obje&s  round  him,  he  be¬ 
gan. 

“Ye  Fields  and  Woods,  my  Refuge  from 
11  the  toilfome  World  of  Bufmefs,  receive  me 
44  in  your  quiet  SanHuarys,  and  favour  my 
44  Retreat  and  thoughtful  Solitude. — Ye  ver- 
44  dant  Plains,  how  gladly  I  falute  ye! — Hail 
44  all  ye  blifsful  Manfions!  Known  Seats!  De- 
44  lightful  ProfpeHs!  Majeftick  Beautys  of  this 
44  Earth,  and  all  ye  Rural  Powers  and  Graces! 
44  — Blefs’d  be  ye  chafte  Abodes  of  happiefl 
44  Mortals,  who  here  in  peaceful  Innocence 
44  enjoy  a  Life  unenvy’d,  tho  Divine;  whilft 
44  with  its  blefs’d  Tranquillity  it  affords  a  hap- 
44  py  Leifureand  Retreat  for  Man;  who,  made 
44  for  Contemplation,  and  to  fearch  his  own 
44  and  other  Natures,  may  here  beft  meditate 
44  the  Caufe  of  Things;  and  plac’d  amidfl  the 
44  various  Scenes  of  Nature,  may  nearer  view 
44  her  Works. 

44  O 
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“  Oglorious  Nature !  fupremely  Fair,  and 
tc  fovereignly  Good,!  All-loving  and  All-love- 
“  ly,  All-divine!  Whofe  Looks  are  fo  becom- 
“  ing,  and  of  fuch  infinite  Grace;  whofe  Study 
“  brings  fuch  Wifdom,  and  whofe  Contem- 
“  plation  fuch  Delight;  whofe  every  fingle 
“  Work  affords  an  ampler  Scene,  and  is  a 
“  nobler  Spectacle  than  all  which  ever  Art 
“  prefented! — O  mighty  Nature !  Wife  Sub- 
“  ftitute  of  Providence !  impower’d  Creatrejs ! 
“  Or  thou  impowering  Deity,  fupreme  Cre- 
“  ator !  Thee  I  invoke,  and  Thee  alone  adore. 
“  To  thee  this  Solitude,  this  Place,  thefe  Ru- 
“  ral  Meditations  are  facred;  whilft  thus  in- 
“  fpir’d  with  Harmony  of  Thought,  tho  un- 
“  confin’d  by  Words,  and  in  loofe  Numbers, 
“  I  fing  of  Nature  s  Order  in  created  Beings, 
“  and  celebrate  the  Beauty s  which  refolve  in 
“  Thee,  the  Source  and  Principle  of  allBeau- 
ty  and  Perfection. 

Thy  Being  is  boundlefs,  unfearchable, 
“  impenetrable.  In  thy  Immenfity  all  Thought 
“is  loft;  Fancy  gives  o’er  its  Flight:  and 
“  weary’d  Imagination  fpends  it-felf  in  vain; 
“  finding  no  Coaft  nor  Limit  of  this  Ocean, 
“  nor,  in  the  wideft  Tract  thro’  which  it  foars, 
“  one  Point  yet  nearer  the  Circumference 

“  than  the  firft  Center  whence  it  parted. - 

“  Thus 
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“  Thus  having  oft  effay’d,  thus  fally’d  forth 
“  into  the  wide  Expanfe ,  when  I  return  again 
“  within  my-felf, ,  ftruck  with  the  Senfe  of  this 
“  fo  narrow  Being,  and  of  the  Fulnefs  of  that 
“  Immenfe-one;  I  dare  no  more  behold  the 
“  amazing  Depths,  nor  found  the  Abyfs  of 
“  Deity. — - 

“Yet  fince  by  Thee  (O  Sovereign  Mind!) 
“  I  have  been  form’d  fuch  as  I  am,  intelligent 
“  and  rational;  fince  the  peculiar  Dignity  of 
“  myNature  is  to  know  and  contemplate  Thee ; 
“  permit  that  with  due  freedom  I  exert  thofe 
“  Facultys  with  which  thou  haft  adorn’d  me. 
“  Bear  with  my  ventrous  and  bold  Approach. 
“  And  fince  nor  vain  Curiofity,  nor  fond  Con- 
“  ceit,  nor  Love  of  ought  fave  Thee  alone, 
“  infpires  me  with  fuch  Thoughts  as  thefe,  be 
“  thou  my  Aftiftant,  and  guide  me  in  this 
“  Purfuit;  whilft  I  venture  thus  to  tread  the 
“  Labyrinth  of  wide  Nature,  and  endeavour 
“  to  trace  thee  in  thy  Works.” — 

HERE  he  ftop’d  fhort,  and  ftarting,  as 
out  of  a  Dream;  Now,  Philocles,  faid  he, 
inform  me,  How  have  I  appear’d  to  you  in 
my  Fit?  Seem’d  it  a  fenftble  kind  of  Madnefs, 
like  thofe  Tranfports  which  are  permitted  to 
our  Poets ?  or  was  it  downright  Raving? 
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I  only  wifh,  faid  I,  that  you  had  been  a 
little  flronger  in  your  Tranfport,  to  have 
proceeded  as  you  began,  without  ever  mind¬ 
ing  me.  For  I  was  beginning  to  fee  Won¬ 
ders  in  that  Nature  you  taught  me,  and  was 
coming  to  know  the  Hand  of  your  divine  Ar¬ 
tificer.  But  if  you  flop  here,  I  fhall  lofe  the 
Enjoyment  of  the  pleafing  Vihon.  And  al¬ 
ready  I  begin  to  find  a  thoufand  Difficultys 
in  fancying  fuch  a  Univerfal  Genius  as  you  de- 
fc  ribe. 

Why,  faid  he,  is  there  any  difficulty  in 
fancying  the  Univerfe  to  be  One  Intire  Thing  ? 
Can  one  otherwife  think  of  it,  by  what  is  vi- 
fible,  than  that  All  hangs  together,  as  of  a 
Piece ?  Grant  it:  And  what  follows? 

Only  this  ;  that  if  it  may  indeed  be  faid  of  the 
World;  “  That  it  is  fimply  Onefi  there  fhou’d 
be  fomething  belonging  to  it  which  makes  it 
One.  As  how  ?  No  otherwife  than 

as  you  may  obferve  in  every  thing.  For  to 
inftance  in  what  we  fee  before  us  ;  I  know 
you  look  upon  the  Trees  of  this  vaft  Wood  to 
be  different  from  one  another:  And  this  tall 
Oak ,  the  nobleft  of  the  Company,  as  it  is  by 
it-felf  a  different  thing  from  all  its  Fellow's  of 
the  Wood,  fo  with  its  own  Wood  of  numerous 
fpreading  Branches  (which  feem  Jo  many  diffe¬ 
rent 
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rent  Trees)  tis  ftill,  I  fupofe,  one  and  the felf- 
fame  Tree.  Now  fhou’d  you,  as  a  mere  Ca¬ 
viller,  and  not  as  a  fair  Sceptick ,  tell  me  that 
if  a  Figure  of  Wax,  or  any  other  Matter,  were 
call  in  the  exaH  Shape  and  Colours  of  this 
Tree,  and  temper’d,  if  poffible,  to  the  fame 
kind  of  Subfiance,  it  might  therefore  poffibly 
be  a  real  Tree  of  the  fame  Kind  or  Species ;  I 
wou’d  have  done  with  you,  and  reafon  no 
longer.  But  if  you  queflion’d  me  fairly,  and 
defir’d  I  fhou'd  fatisfy  you  what  I  thought  it 
was  which  made  this  Onenefs  or  Savienefs  in  the 
Tree  or  any  other  Plant ;  or  by  what  it  differ’d 
from  the  waxen  Figure,  or  from  any  fuch 
Figure  accidentally  made,  either  in  the  Clouds, 
or  on  the  Sand  by  the  Sea-fhore ;  I  fhou’d  tell 
you,  that  neither  the  Wax ,  nor  Sand,  nor  Cloud 
thus  piec’d  together  by  our  Hand  or  Fancy, 
had  any  real  relation  within  themfelves,  or 
had  any  Nature  by  which  they  correfponded 
anv  more  in  that  near  Situation  of  Parts,  than 
if  Scatter'd  ever  fo  far  afunder.  But  this  I 
fhou’d  affirm,  “  That  wherever  there  was  fuch 
“■  a  Sympathizing  of  Parts ,  as  we  faw  here,  in  our 
^  real  Tree;  Wherever  there  was  fuch  a  plain 
Concurrence  in  one  common  End ,  and  to  the 
“  Support,  Nourishment,  and  Propagation  of 
“  fo  fair  a  Form;  we  cou’d  not  be  miflaken  in 
“  faying  there  was  a  peculiar  Nature  belong¬ 
ing 
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ing  to  this  Form ,  and  common  to  it  with 
41  others  of  the  fame  kind.”  By  virtue  of  this, 
our  Tree  is  a  real  Tree ;  lives,  flourifhes,  and 
is  ftill  One  and  the  fame  ;  even  when  by  Vegeta¬ 
tion  and  change  of  Subftance,  not  one  Particle 
in  it  remains  the  fame . 

At  this  rate  indeed,  faid  I,  you  have  found 
a  way  to  make  very  adorable  Places  of  thefe 
Silvan  Habitations.  For  befides  the  living  Ge¬ 
nius  of  each  Place,  the  Woods  too,  which,  by 
your  account,  are  animated,  have  their  Hama¬ 
dryads ,  no  doubt,  and  the  Springs  and  Rivulets 
their  Nymphs  in  ftore  belonging  to  ’em :  And 
thefe  too,  by  what  I  can  apprehend,  of  imma¬ 
terial  and  immortal  Subftainces. 

We  injure  ’em  then,  reply’d  Theocles,  to 
fay  44  they  belong  to  thefe  Trees;'  and  not  rather 
44  thefe  Trees  to  them."  But  as  for  their  Immorta¬ 
lity ,  let  them  look  to  it  themfelves.  I  only  know 
that  both  theirs  and  all  other  Natures  mull  for 
their  Duration  depend  alone  on  that  Nature  on 
which  the  World  depends:  And  that  every 
Genius  elfe  mull  be  fubordinate  to  that  One  good 
Genius,  whom  Iwou’d  willingly  perfuade you 
to  think  belonging  to  this  World ,  according  to  our 
prefent  way  of  fpeaking. 
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Leaving,  therefore,  thefe  Trees,  continu’d 
he,  to  perfonate  themfelves  the  bed  they  can, 
let  us  examine  this  thing  of  Perfonality  between 
you  and  me;  and  confider  how  you,  Philo- 
cles,  are  You ,  and  I’m  My-Jelf  .For  that  there 
is  a  Sympathy  of  Parts  in  thefe  Figures  of  ours, 
other  than  in  thofe  of  Marble  form’d  by  a  Phi¬ 
dias  or  Praxiteles  ;  Senfe,  I  believe,  will 
teach  us.  And  yet  that  our  own  Marble ,  or 
Stuff  (whate’er  it  be,  of  which  we  are  compos’d) 
wears  out  in  feven,  or,  at  the  longed,  in  twice 
feven  Years,  the  meaned  Anatomid  can  tell  us. 
Now  where,  I  befeech  you,  will  that  fame  One 
be  found  at  lad,  fuppofing  it  to  lie  in  the  Stuff 
it-felf,  or  any  part  of  it?  For  when  that  is 
wholly  fpent,  and  not  one  Particle  of  it  left, 
we  are  Our-felves  dill  as  much  as  before. 

What  you  Phiiofophers  are,  reply’d  I,  may 
be  hard  perhaps  to  determine :  But  for  the  red 
of  Mankind,  I  dare  affirm,  that  few  are  fo  long 
themfelves  as  half  feven  Years.  Tis  good  for¬ 
tune  if  a  Man  be  one  and  the  fame  only  for  a 
day  or  two.  A  Year  makes  more  Revolutions 
than  can  be  number'd. 

True,  laid  he:  But  tho  this  may  happen 
to  a  Man,  and  chiedy  to  one  whofe  contrary 
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Vices  fet  him  at  odds  fo  often  with  himfelf ; 
yet  when  he  comes  to  fuffer,  or  be  punifh’d 
for  thofe  Vices,  he  finds  himfelf,  if  I  miftake 
not,  ftill  one  and  the  fame.  And  you  (Philo- 
cles!)  who,  tho  you  difown  Philofophy,  are 
yet  fo  true  a  Profelyte  to  Pyrrhonifm ;  fiiou'd 
you  at  laft,  feeling  the  Power  of  the  Genius 
I  preach,  be  wrought  upon  to  own  the  divine 
Hypothefis,  and  from  this  new  Turn  of  Thought 
admit  a  total  Change  in  all  our  Principles  and 
Opinions ;  yet  wou’d  you  be  ftill  the  felf-fame 
Philocles  :  tho  better  yet,  if  you  will  take 
my  Judgment  than  the  prefent-one,  as  much 
as  1  love  and  value  him.  You  fee  therefore, 
there  is  a  ftrange  Simplicity  in  this  You  and 
Me,  that  in  reality  they  fhou’d  be  ftill  one  and 
the  fame,  when  neither  one  Atom  of  Body,  one 
Paflion,  nor  one  Thought  remains  the  fame. 
And  for  that  poor  Endeavour  of  making'  out 
this  Samenejs  or  Identity  of  Being,  from  fome 
felf-fame  Matter,  or  Particle  of  Matter,  fup- 
pos’d  to  remain  with  us  when  all  befides  is 
chang’d;  this  is  by  fo  much  the  more  con¬ 
temptible,  as  that  Matter  it-felf  is  not  really 
capable  of  fuch  Simplicity.  For  I  dare  anfwer, 
you  will  allow  this  Yon  and  Me  to  be  each  of 
us  limply  and  individually  One ,  better  than 
you  can  allow  the  fame  to  any  thing  of  mere 
Matter;  unlefs  quitting  your  Inclination  for 
Scepticifm ,  you  fall  fo  in  love  with  the  Notion  of 
Vol.  II.  Z  an 
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an  Atom,  as  to  find  it  full  as  intelligible 
and  certain  to  you,  as  that  You  are  Your¬ 
self. 

But  whatever,  continu’d  Theocles,  be 
fuppos’d  of  uncompounded  Matter ,  (a  Thing,  at 
befl,  pretty  difficult  to  conceive)  yet  being  com¬ 
pounded,  and  put  together  in  a  certain  num¬ 
ber  of  fuch  Parts  as  unite  and  confpire  in  thefe 
Frames  of  ours,  and  others  like  them  ;  if  it 
can  prefent  us  whh  fo  many  innumerable  I11- 
ffances  of  particular  Forms,  who  fhare  this 
fimple  Principle,  by  which  they  are  really 
One ,  live,  a£t,  and  have  a  Nature  or  Genius  pe¬ 
culiar  to  themfelves,  and  provident  for  their 
own  Welfare ;  how  fhall  we  at  the  fame  time 
overlook  this  in  the  Whole ,  and  deny  the  Great 
and  General-ONE  of  the  World?  How  can  we 
be  fo  unnatural  as  to  difown  divine  Nature, 
our  common  Parent,  and  refufe  to  rocognize 
the  univerjal  and  fovereign  Genius? 

Sovereigns,  faid  I,  require  no  Notice  to 
be  taken  of  ’em,  when  they  pafs  incognito ,  nor 
any  Homage  where  they  appear  not  in  due 
Form.  We  may  even  have  reafon  to  prefume 
they  fhou’d  be  difpleas’d  with  us  for  being  too 
officious,  in  endeavouring  to  difcover  them, 
when  they  keep  themfelves  either  wholly  in- 
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vifible,  or  in  very  dark  difguife.  As  for  the 
Notice  we  take  of  thefe  invifible  Powers  in  the 
common  way  of  our  Religion,  we  have  our  vi¬ 
fible  Sovereigns  to  anfwer  for  us.  Our  lawful 
Superiors  teach  us  what  we  are  to  own ,  and  to 
perform ,  in  Worfhip.  And  we  are  dutiful  in 
complying  with  them,  and  following  their  Ex¬ 
ample.  But  in  a  philofophical  way,  I  find  no 
warrant  for  our  being  fuch  earneft  Recognizers 
of  a  controverted  Title.  However  it  be,  you 
mull  allow  one  at  leaf!  to  Underhand  the  Con- 
troverfy,  and  know  the  Nature  of  thefe  Powers 
defcrib’d.  May  one  not  inquire,  “  What  Sub- 
‘ 1  fauces  they  are  of?  whether  material  or  imma - 
“  terialT ’ 

May  one  not,  on  the  other  hand,  reply ’d 
Theocles,  inquire  as  well,  “  What  Subjtance , 
“  or  which  of  thefe  two  Subfiances  you  count 
“■  your  real  and  proper  Self.”  Or  wou’d  you 
rather  be  no  Subfiance ,  but  chufe  to  call  your- 
felf  a  Mode  or  Accident  ? 

Truly,  faid  I,  as  accidental  as  my  Life 
may  be,  or  as  that  random  Humour  is, 
which  governs  it;  I  know  nothing,  after  all,  fo 
real  or  fubflantial  as  My-self.  Therefore  if 
there  be  that  Thing  you  call  a  Subfiance ,  I 
take  for  granted  I  am  one.  But  for  any  thing 
further  relating  to  this  Oueftion,  you  know 

Z  2  -  my 
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my  Sceptick  Principles :  I  determine  neither 
way. 

Allow  me  then,  reply’d  he  (good  Philo- 
cles  !)  the  fame  Privilege  of  Scepticifm  in  this 
refpect ;  lince  it  concerns  not  the  Aflair  before 
us,  Which  way  we  determine,  or  Whether  we 
come  to  any  Determination  at  all  in  this  point. 
For  be  the  Difficulty  ever  fo  great;  it  hands 
the  fame,  you  may  perceive,  againft  your  own 
Being ,  as  againll  that  which  I  am  pretending 
to  convince  you  of.  You  may  raife  what  Ob¬ 
jections  you  pleafe  on  either  hand;  and  your 
Dilemma  may  be  of  notable  force  againft  the 
manner  of  fuch  a  fupreme  Being’s  Exiftence. 
But  after  you  have  done  all,  you  will  bring  the 
fame  Dilemma  home  to  you,  and  be  at  a  lofs 
ftill  about  Your-self.  When  you  have  ar¬ 
gu’d  ever  fo  long  upon  thefe  Metaphyfical 
Points  of  Mode  and  Subjlance ,  and  have  philofo- 
phically  concluded  from  theDifficultys  of  each 
Hypothefis,  “  That  there  cannot  be  in  Nature 
“  fuch  a  Univerfal-One  as  This you  muft  con¬ 
clude,  from  the  fame  Reafons,  “  That  there 
“  cannot  be  any  fuch  particular  One  as  Your- 
“  felf.”  But  that  there  is  actually  fuch  a  one 
as  this  latter ,  your  own  Mind,  tis  hop’d,  may 
fatisfy  you.  And  of  this  Mind  ’tis  enough  to 
fay,  “  That  it  is  fomething  which  alls  upon 
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“  a  Body,  and  has  fomething  paffive  under  it, 
and  fubjeCl  to  it :  That  it  has  not  only  Body 
or  mere  Matter  for  its  SubjeCl,  but  in  fome 
4‘  refpeCl  even  it-felf  too,  and  what  proceeds 
“  from  it:  That  it  fuperintends  and  manages 
“■  its  own  Imaginations,  Appearances,  Fancys ;  cor- 
“  reding,  working,  and  modelling  thefe,  as  it 
“  finds  good;  and  adorning  and  accomplifh- 
“  ing,  the  beft  it  can,  this  compofite  Order  of 
“•  Body  and  Underftanding.”  Such  a  Mind 
and  governing  Part,  I  know  there  is  fomewhere 
in  the  World.  Let  Pyrrho,  by  the  help  of 
fuch  another,  contradict  me,  if  he  pleafes.  We 
have  our  feveralUnderftandings  and  Thoughts, 
however  we  came  by  ’em.  Each  underfiands 
and  thinks  the  belt  he  can  for  his  own  purpofe: 
He  for  Himfelf;  I  for  another  Self.  And  who, 

I  befeech  you,  for  the  Whole? - No-one? 

Nothing  at  all? - The  World,  perhaps,  you 

fuppofe  to  be  mere  Body:  A  Mafs  of  modify  d 
Matter.  The  Bodys  of  Men  are  part  therefore 
of  this  Body.  The  Imaginations,  Senfations, 
Apprehenfions  of  Men  are  included  in  this  Bo¬ 
dy,  and  inherent  in  it,  produc’d  out  of  it,  and 
refum’d  again  into  it ;  tho  the  Body ,  it  feems, 
never  dreams  of  it !  The  World  it-felf  is  ne¬ 
ver  the  wifer  for  all  the  Wit  and  Wifdom  it 
breeds !  It  has  no  Apprehenfion  at  all  of  what 
is  doing ;  no  Thought  kept  to  it-felf ,  for  its  own 

Z  3  proper 
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proper  ufe,  or  purpofe ;  not  a  Angle  Imagina¬ 
tion  or  Reflection,  by  which  to  difcover  or  be 
confcious  of  the  manifold  Imaginations  and 
Inventions  which  it  fets  a-foot,  and  deals  abroad 
with  fuch  an  open  hand !  The  goodly  Bulk  fo 
proliflck,  kind,  and  yielding  for  everv-one  elfe, 
has  nothing  left  atlaft  for  its  own  fhare  ;  having 
unhappily lavifh’d  all  away! — By  what  Chance 
I  wou'd  fain  underhand.  “  How?  or  by  what 

44  neceflitv? — Who  gives  the  Law? - Who 

44  orders  and  diftributes  thus?”  Nature, 
fay  you.  And  what  is  Nature?  Is  it  Senfe? 
Is  it  a  Perfon  ?  Has  fne  Reafon  or  Underfland- 
ing?  No.  Who  then  underftands 

for  her,  or  is  interefted  or  concern  d  in  her  be¬ 
half?  No-one ;  not  a  Soul :  But  Every  one 
jor  himfelf. 

Come  on  then.  Let  us  hear  further.  Is  not 
this  Nature  ftill  a  Self  ?  Or,  tell  me,  I  befeech 
you.  Plow  are  You  one?  By  what  Token?  Or 
by  virtue  of  What?  44  By  a  Principle  which 
“joins  certain  Parts,  and  which  thinks  and 
44  a<Rs  confonantly  for  the  Ufe  and  Purpofe  of 
41  thofe  Parts.”  Say,  therefore,  What  is  your 
whole  Syftem  a  Part  of?  Or  is  it,  indeed,  no 
Part ,  but  a  Whole ,  by  it-Jelf ,  abfolute,  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  unrelated  to  any  thing  befldes  ?  If  it 
be  indeed  a  Part ,  and  really  related;  to  what 

elfe, 
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elfe,  I  befecch  you,  than  to  the  Whole  of  Nature  ? 
Is  there  then  fuch  a  uniting  Principle  in  N  ature  ? 
If  fo,  how  are  you  then  a  Self,  And  Nature  not 
fo?  How  have  you  fomething  to  underhand 
and  a£t  for  you,  and  Nature,  who  gave  this 
Underhanding,  nothing  at  all  to  underhand 
for  her,  advife  her,  or  help  her  out  (poor  Be¬ 
ing!)  on  any  occafion,  whatever  Necehity  hie 
may  be  in?  Has  the  World  fuch  ill  fortune 
in  the  main  ?  Are  there  fo  many  particular  un¬ 
derhanding  aHive  Principles  every  where?  And 
is  there  Nothing,  at  lah,  which  thinks,  achs,  or 
underhands  for  All ?  Nothing  which  adminif- 
ters  or  looks  after  All? 

No  (fays  one  of  a  modern  Hypothefis)  for 
the  World  was  from  Eternity,  as  you  fee  it ; 
and  is  no  more  than  barely  what  you  fee; 
“  Matter  modify  cl;  a  Lump  in  motion ,  with  here  and 
“  there  a  Thought ,  or  fc alter'd  Portion  of  dijjoluble 
“  Intelligence." — No  (fays  one  of  an  antienter 
Hypothefis)  for  the  World  was  once  without 
any  Intelligence  or  Thought  at  all;  “  Mere  Mat- 
“  ter ,  Chaos ,  and  a  Play  of  Atoms;  till  1 bought , 
*  “  by  chance,  came  into  play,  and  made  up  a 
tl  Harmony  which  was  never  dehgn’d,  or 
41  thought  of.” - Admirable  Conceit! — Be¬ 

lieve  it  who  can.  For  my  own  (hare  (thank 
Providence)  I  have  a  Mind  in  my  pohehion, 
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which  ferves,  fuch  as  it  is,  to  keep  my  Body 
and  its  Affedions,  my  Paffions,  Appetites,  Ima¬ 
ginations,  Fancys,  and  the  reft,  in  tolerable 
Harmony  and  Order .  But  the  Order  of  the  Uni¬ 
verse,  I  am  perfuaded  ftill,  is  much  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  two .  Let  Epicurus,  if  he  pleafe, 
think  his  the  better ;  and  believing  no  Genius  or 
Wifdom  above  his  own,  inform  us  by  what 
Chance  ’twas  dealt  him,  and  how  Atoms  came 
to  be  fo  wrife. 

In  fine,  continu’d  Theocles  (raifing  his 
Voice  and  Addon)  being  thus,  even  by  Scepti- 
cifm  it-felf,  convinc’d  the  more  ftill  of  my  own 
Being,  and  of  this  Self  of  mine,  “  That  tis  a 
“  rec,l  Self ,  drawn  out,  and  copy’d  from  ano- 
44  ther  principal  and  original  Self  (the  Great- 
“  one  of  the  World)”  I  endeavour  to  be  really 
one  with  it,  and  conformable  to  it,  as  far  as  I 
am  able.  I  confider,  That  as  there  is  one  ge¬ 
neral  Mafs,  one  Body  of  the  Whole :  fo  to  this 
Body  there  is  an  Order ,  to  this  Order  a  Mind: 
That  to  this  general  Mind  each  particular-one 
muft  have  relation  ;  as  being  of  like  Subftance, 
(as  much  as  we  can  underftand  of  Subfance) 
alike  aduve  upon  Body,  original  to  Motion  and 
Order ;  alike  fimple,  uncompounded,  indivi¬ 
dual  ;  of  like  Energy,  Effedl,  and  Operation ; 
and  more  like  ftill,  if  it  co-operates  with  it  to 
general  Good,  and  ftrives  to  will  according  to 

the 
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the  beft  of  Wills.  So  that  it  cannot  furely  but 
feem  natural,  “  That  the  particular  Mind 
“  Ihou’d  feek  its  Happinefs  in  conformity 
“  with  the  general-one ,  and  endeavour  to  re- 
“  femble  it  in  its  higheft  Simplicity  and  Excel- 
“  lence.” 


THEREFORE,  Now,  faid  I,  good 
Theocles,  be  once  again  the  Enthufiaf\  and 
let  me  hear  a-nevv  that  divine  Song  with 
which  I  was  lately  charm’d.  I  am  already  got 
over  my  Qualm,  and  begin  better  than  ever 
to  fancy  fuch  a  Nature  as  you  fpeak  of;  info- 
much  that  I  find  my-felf  mightily  in  its  Inte- 
reft,  and  concern’d  that  all  fhou’d  go  happily 
and  well  with  it.  Tho  at  the  rate  it  often  runs, 
I  can  fcarce  help  being  in  fome  pain  on  its 
account. 

Fear  not,  my  Friend,  reply’d  he.  For 
know  that  every  particular  Nature  certainly 
and  conftantly  produces  what  is  good  to  it- 
felf;  unlefs  fomething  foreign  difturbs  or  hin¬ 
ders  it,  either  by  over-powering  and  corrupt¬ 
ing  it  within ,  or  by  Violence  from  without.  Thus 
Nature  in  the  Patient  ftruggles  to  the  laft,  and 
drives  to  throw  off  the  Diftemper.  Thus  even 
in  thefe  Plants  we  fee  round  us,  every  j b arti¬ 
cular 
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cular  Nature  thrives,  and  attains  its  Perfec¬ 
tion,  if  nothing  from  without  obftrucfts  it,  nor 
any  thing  foreign  has  already  impair’d  or 
wounded  it :  And  even  in  this  cafe,  it  does 
its  utmoft  hill  to  redeem  it-felf.  What  are  all 
Weakneffes,  Diftortions,  Sicknelfes,  imperfect 
Births,  and  the  feeming  Contradictions  and 
Perverhtys  of  Nature,  other  than  of  this  fort  ? 
And  how  ignorant  mull  one  be  of  all  natural 
Caufes  and  Operations,  to  think  that  any  of 
thefe  diforders  happen  by  a  Mifcarriage  of  the 
particular  Nature ,  and  not  by  the  Force  of 
fome  foreign  Nature  which  over-powers  it? 
If  therefore  every  particular  Nature  be  thus 
conliantly  and  unerringly  true  to  it-felf,  and 
certain  to  produce  only  what  is  good  for  it- 
felf,  and  conducing  to  its  own  right  State; 
lhall  not  the  general-one ,  7 'he  Nature  of  the 
Whole ,  do  full  as  much  ?  Shall  That  alone  mif- 
carry  or  fail?  Or  is  there  any  thing  foreign 
which  wou’d  at  any  time  do  violence  upon  it, 
or  force  it  out  of  its  natural  way?  If  not,  then 
all  it  produces  is  to  its  own  advantage  and 
good;  the  Good  of  All  in  general:  And  what 
is  for  the  good  of  all  in  general,  is  Jufl  and 
Good. 

’Tis  fo,  faid  I,  I  confefs. 

Then  you  ought  to  reft  fatisfy’d,  reply’d 
he ;  and  not  only  fo,  but  be  pleas’d  and  re¬ 
joice 
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joice  at  what  happens,  knowing  whence  it 
comes,  and  to  what  Perfection  it  contributes. 

BLESS  me!  faid  I,  Theocles,  into 
what  a  Superftition  are  you  like  to  lead  me! 
I  thought  it  heretofore  the  Mark  of  a  fuperfli- 
tious  Mind,  to  fearch  for  Providence  in  the 
common  accidents  of  Life,  and  afcribe  to  the 
Divine  Power  thofe  common  Difafters  and  Ca- 
lamitys  which  Nature  has  entail’d  on  Man¬ 
kind.  But  now,  I  find,  I  mull  place  all  in  ge¬ 
neral  to  one  Account ;  and  viewing  things 
thro’  a  kind  of  Magical  Glafs,  I  am  to  fee  the 
worft  of  Ills  transform’d  to  Good ,  and  admire 
equally  whatever  comes  from  one  and  the  fame 

perfeH  Hand - But  no  matter;  I  can  fur- 

mount  all.  Go  on,  Theocles,  and  let  me 
advife  you  in  my  own  behalf,  that  lince  you 
have  rekindled  me,  you  do  not  by  delaying 
give  me  time  to  cool  again. 

I  wou’d  have  you  know,  reply’d  he,  I 
fcorn  to  take  the  advantage  of  a  warm  Fit,  and 
be  beholden  to  Temper  or  Imagination  for 
gaining  me  your  Alfent.  Therefore  ere  I  go 
yet  a  flep  farther,  I  am  refolv’d  to  enter  again 
into  cool  Reafon  with  you,  and  alk,  If  you  ad¬ 
mit  for  Proof  what  I  advanc’d  yefterday  upon 

that 
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that  head,  41  Of  a  Univerfal  UNION,  Cohe- 
“  or  Sympathizing  of  Things?” 

B  y  Force  of  Probability,  faid  I,  you  over¬ 
came  me.  Being  convinc’d  of  a  Confent  and 
Correfpondence  in  all  we  faw  of  Things,  I 
confider’d  it  as  unreajonahle  not  to  allow  the 
fame  thro' out  l 

Unreasonable  indeed!  reply ’d  he.  For  in 
the  infinite  Rejidue ,  were  there  no  Principle  of 
Union ;  it  wou’d  feem  next  to  impollihle,  that 
things  within  our  Sphere  fhou’d  be  confident, 
and  keep  their  Order.  “  For  what  was  in- 
“  finite,  wou’d  be  predominant.” 

It  feems  fo. 

Tell  me  then,  faid  he,  after  this  Union  own’d, 
how  you  can  refufe  to  allow  the  name  of  De- 
monftration  to  the  remaining  Arguments, which 
eftablilh  the  Government  of  a  perfect  Mind. 

Your  Solutions,  faid  I,  of  the  ill  Appear¬ 
ances  are  not  perfect  enough  to  pafs  for  De- 
monfiration.  And  whatever  feems  vitious  or 
imperfecfi  in  the  Creation,  puts  a  flop  to  fur¬ 
ther  Conclufions,  till  the  thing  be  folv’d. 

Did  you  not  then,  faid  he,  agree  with  me, 
when  I  aver’d  that  the  Appearances  mull  of  ne- 

cefiity 
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ceflity  hand  as  they  are,  and  things  feem  al¬ 
together  as  imperfed,  even  on  the  Conceffion 
of  a  perfed  Supreme  Mind  exiftent  ? 

I  did  fo. 

And  is  not  the  fame  Reafon  good  hill? 
viz.  “  That  in  an  Infinity  ofi  Things,  mutually  re- 

lative.  Mind  zuhich  fees  not  Infinitely,  can  fee  no- 
“  thing fully;  and  mufi  therefore  frequently  fee  that 
“  as  imperfect,  which  in  it f elf  is  really  perfect." 

The  Reafon  is  hill  good. 

Are  the  Appearances,  then,  any  Objedion  to 
our  Hypothefis  P 

None,  whilft  they  remain  Appearances  only. 

C  an  you  then  prove  them  to  be  any  more? 
For  if  you  cannot,  you  prove  nothing.  And 
that  it  lies  on  you  to  prove ,  you  plainly  fee : 
fince  the  Appearances  do  not  only  agree  with 
the  Hypothefis,  but  are  a  necelfary  Confe- 
quence  from  it.  To  bid  me  prove,  therefore,  in 
this  cafe,  is  in  a  manner,  the  fame  as  to  bid 
me  be  infinite.  For  nothing  behde  what  is  in¬ 
finite  can  fee  infinite  Connexions. 

The  Prefumption,  I  muft  confefs,  faicl  I, 
by  this  reckoning,  is  wholly  on  your  fide.  Yet 
Hill  this  is  only  Prefumption. 


Take 
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Take  Dmonjiration  then,  faid  he,  if  you 
can  endure  I  fhou’d  reafon  thus  abftracdedly 
and  drily.  The  Appearances  of  III  you  fay, 
are  not  necelfarily  that  III  they  reprefent  to 
us. 

I  own  it. 

Therefore  what  they  reprefent  may  poff 
libly  be  Good. 

It  may. 

And  therefore  there  may  pofhbly  be  no  real 
III  in  things :  but  all  may  be  perfectly  concur¬ 
rent  to  one  Intereft?  the  Intereft  of  that  Uni- 
verfal  One. 

It  may  be  fo. 

Why,  then,  if  it  may  be  fo,  (be  not  fur- 
pris’d)  “  It  follows  that  it  mull  be  fo;”  on  the 
account  of  that  great  Unit ,  and  fimple  Self- 
Principle  which  you  have  granted  in  the  W hole. 
For  whatever  is  poffible  in  the  Whole ,  the  Na¬ 
ture  or  Mind  of  the  Whole  will  put  in  execu¬ 
tion  for  the  Whole  s  Good:  And  if  it  be  poffible 
to  exclude  III,  it  will  exclude  it.  Therefore 
lince  notwithstanding  the  Appearances ,  ’tis  pof¬ 
fible  that  III  may  actually  be  excluded; 
count  upon  it,  “That  actually  it  is  excluded.” 
For  nothing  merely  pajfvue  can  oppofethis  uni- 

verfally 
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verfally  aftive Principle.  If  any  thing  atftive  op- 
pofe  it,  ’tis  another  Principle. 

Allow  it. 

Tis  impoffible.  For  were  there  in  Nature 
Two  or  more  Principles,  either  they  muft  agree, 
or  not.  If  they  agree  not,  all  muft  be  Con- 
fufion,  till  one  be  predominant.  If  they  agree, 
there  muft  be  fome  natural  Reafon  for  their 
Agreement ;  and  this  natural  Reafon  cannot 
be  from  Chance ,  but  from  fome  particular  De - 
fign ,  Contrivance  or  Thought :  which  brings  us 
up  again  to  One  Principle,  and  makes  the 
other  two  to  be  fubordinate.  And  thus  when 
we  have  compar’d  each  of  the  Three  Opini¬ 
ons,  viz.  “  That  there  is  no  defigning  adive  Prin- 
“  ciple;  That  there  is  more  than  one;'’  or,  “That 
“  finally  there  is  but  One;”  we  (hall  perceive, 
that  the  only  confident  Opinion  is  the  lajl. 
And  fince  one  or  other  of  thefe  Opinions  muft 
of  neceflity  be  true  ;  what  can  we  determine, 
other  than  that  the  lojt  is,  and  muft  be  fo,  de- 
monftrably?  if  it  be  Demonftration,  “  That  in 
“  Three  Opinions,  One  of  which  muft  necefia- 
“  rily  be  true,  Two  being  plainly  abfurd,  the 
“  Third  muft  be  the  Truth.” 

1 

Enough,  faid  I,  Theocles.  My  Doubts 
are  vanilh’d.  Malice  and  Chance  (vain 
Phantoms !)  have  yielded  to  that  all-prevalent 

W ISDOM 
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Wisdom  which  you  have  eftablifh’d.  You  are 
Conqueror  in  the  cool  way  of  Reafon ,  and  may 
with  Honour  now  grow  warm  again,  in  your 
poetick  Vein.  Return  therefore,  I  intreat  you, 
once  more,  to  that  Perfection  of  Being;  and  ad- 
drefs  your-felf  to  it  as  before,  on  our  Ap¬ 
proaches  to  thefe  Silvan  Scenes,  where  firft  it 
feem’d  to  infpire  you.  I  lhall  now  no  longer 
be  in  danger  of  imagining  either  Magick  or 
Superfition  in  the  cafe;  lince  you  invoke  no 
other  Power  than  that  fmgle  One,  which 
feems  fo  natural. 

THUS  I  continue  then,  faid  Theocles, 
addrelfing  my-felf,  as  you  wou’d  have  me,  to 
that  Guardian- Deity  and  Infpirer ,  whom  we 
are  to  imagine  prefent  here  ;  but  not  here  on¬ 
ly.  For,  “O mighty  Genius!  Sole-animating 
“  and  infpiring  Power!  Author  and  Subject 
“  of  thefe  Thoughts!  Thy  Influence  is  uni- 
“  verfal:  and  in  all  Things,  thou  art  inmoft. 
“  From  thee  depend  their  fecret  Springs  of 
“  Action.  Thou  mov’ft  them  with  an  irrefift- 
“  ible  unweary’d  Force,  by  facred  and  invio- 
“  lable  Laws ,  fram’d  for  the  Good  of  each 
“  particular  Being;  as  beft  may  fute  with  the 
“  Perfection,  Life,  and  Vigour  of  the  Whole. 
“  The  vital  Principle  is  widely  fhar’d,  and 
'•‘infinitely  vary’d:  difpers’d  thro’out ;  no- 

“  where 
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“  where  extincd.  All  lives;  and  by  Succeffion 
“  hill  revives.  The  temporary  Beings  quit 
“  their  borrow’d  Forms,  and  yield  their  ele- 
“  mentary  Subhance  to  New-Comers.  Call’d, 
“  in  their  feveral  turns,  to  Life,  they  view  the 
“  Light,  and  viewing  pafs;  that  others  too 
“■  may  be  Spe(dators  of  the  goodly  Scene,  and 
“  greater  numbers  hill  enjoy  the  Privilege  of 
“  Nature.  Munificent  and  Great,  fhe  imparts 
“  her-felf  to  moh;  and  makes  the  Subjects  of 
“  her  Bounty  infinite.  Nought  hays  her  hah- 
“  ning  Hand.  No  Time  nor  Subhance  is  loh  or 
“•  un-improv’d.  New  Forms  arife:  and  when 
“  the  old  diffolve,  the  Matter  whence  they 
44  were  compos’d  is  not  left  ufelefs,  butwrought 
11  with  equal  Management  and  Art,  even  in 
“  Corruption ,  Nature’s  feeming  Wahe,  and 
“•  vile  Abhorrence.  The  abjetd  State  appears 
“  merely  as  the  Way  or  PaJJage  to  fome  better. 
44  But  cou’cl  we  nearly  view  it,  and  with  In- 
44  difference,  remote  from  the  Antipathy  of 
“  Senfe;  we  then  perhaps  fhou’d  higheh  raife 
“  our  Admiration:  convinc’d  that  even  the 
44  Way  it-felf  was  equal  to  the  End.  Nor  can 
“  we  judge  lefs  favourably  of  that  confum- 
“  mate  Art  exhibited  thro’  all  the  Works  of 
ct  Nature;  fince  our  weak  Eyes,  help’d  by  me- 
tt  chanick  Art,  difcover  in  thefe  Works  a  hid- 
“  den  Scene  of  Wonders;  Worlds  within 
“  Worlds,  of  infinite  Minutenefs,  tho  as  to  Art 
Vol.  II.  A  a  hill 
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“  ftill  equal  to  the  greateft,  and  pregnant 
“  with  more  Wonders  than  the  moil  difcern- 
“  ing  Senfe,  join’d  with  the  greateft  Art,  or 
“  the  acutelt  Reafon,  can  penetrate  or  un- 
“  fold. 

“But  ’tis  in  vain  for  us  to  fe  arch  the  bulky 
“  Mafs  of  Matter;  feeking  to  know  its  Na- 
“  ture ;  how  great  the  Whole  it-felf,  or  even 
“  how  fmall  its  Parts. 

I 

“If  knowing  only  fome  of  the  Rules  of  M  o- 
“  tion,  we  feek  to  trace  it  further,  ’tis  in  vain 
“  we  follow  it  into  the  Bodys  it  has  reach'd. 
“  Our  tardy  Apprehenfions  fail  us,  and  can 
“  reach  nothing  beyond  the  Body  it-felf,  thro’ 
“  which  it  is  diffus’d.  Wonderful  Being ,  (if 
“  we  may  call  it  fo)  which  Bodys  never  receive, 
“  except  from  others  which  lofe  it;  nor  ever 
“  lofe,  unlefs  by  imparting  it  to  others.  Even 
“  without  Change  of  Place  it  has  its  Force: 
“  And  Bodys  big  with  Motion  labour  to  move, 
“  yet  ftir  not;  whilft  they  exprefs  an  Energy 
“  beyond  our  Comprehenfion. 

“  In  vain  too  we  purfue  that  Phantom  Time, 
“  too  fmall,  and  yet  too  mighty  for  our  Grafp; 
“  when  fhrinking  to  a  narrow  point,  it  fcapes 
“  our  Hold,  or  mocks  our  fcanty  Thought  by 

“  fwelling 
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1,1  fwelling  to  Eternity,  an  Objeth  unproporti- 
“  on’d  to  our  Capacity,  as  is  thy  Being,  O  thou 
“  Antient  Caufe !  older  than  Time ,  yet  young 
“  with  frelh  Eternity. 

“  In  viin  we  try  to  fathom  the  Abyfs  of 
“  Space,  the  Seat  of  thy  extenfive  Being;  of 
which  no  Place  is  empty,  no  Void  which  is 
“  not  full. 

“  In  vain  we  labour  to  underhand  that 
lt  Principle  of  Sense  and  Thought,  which 
“  feeming  in  us  to  depend  fo  much  on  Motion , 
11  yet  differs  fo  much  from  it,  and  from  Mat- 
“  ter  it-felf,  as  not  to  fuller  us  to  conceive  how 
“  Thought  can  more  refult  from  this,  than 
“  this  arife  from  Thought.  But  Thought  we 
“  own  pre-eminent,  and  confefs  the  realleff  of 
tl  Beings;  the  only  Exiftence  of  which  we 
“  are  made  fure,  by  being  confcious.  All  elfe 
“  may  be  only  Dream  and  Shadow.  All  which 
“  even  Senfe  fuggehs  may  be  deceitful.  The 
Sense  it-felf  remains  hill;  Reason  fubfihs; 
“  and  Thought  maintains  its  Elderfhip  of  Be- 
“  ing.  Thus  are  we  in  a  manner  confcious 
“  of  that  original  and  eternally  exiftent Thought, 
“  whence  we  derive  our  own.  And  thus  the 
“  Affurance  we  have  of  the  Exihence  of  Be- 
“  ings  above  our  Senfe,  and  of  Thee,  (the 
great  Exemplar  of  thy  Works)  comes  from 

A  a  2  “  Thee, 
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“  Thee,  the  All-True,  and  PerfeH,  who  haft 
41  thus  communicated  thy-felf  more  immedi- 
“  ately  to  us,  fo  as  in  fome  manner  to  inhabit 
44  within  our  Souls;  Thou  who  art  Original 
“  Soul,  diffufive,  vital  in  all,  infpiring  the 
44  Whole. 

44  All  Nature’s  Wonders  ferve  to  excite 
44  and  perfe6l  this  Idea  of  their  Author.  Tis 
44  here  he  fuffers  us  to  fee,  and  even  converfe 
44  with  him,  in  a  manner  futable  to  our  Frail- 
44  ty.  How  glorious  is  k-to  contemplate  him, 
44  in  this  nobleft  of  his  Works  apparent  to  us, 
44  The  Syjlem  of  the  bigger  World!" - 


H  E  R  E  I  mull  own,  ’twasnofmall  Comfort 
to  me,  to  find  that,  as  our  Meditation  turn'd, 
we  were  likely  to  get  clear  of  an  entangling  ab- 
ffrufe  Philofophy.  I  was  in  hopes  Theocles,  as 
he  proceeded,  might  ftick  clofer  to  Mature , 
fince  he  was  now  come  upon  the  Borders  of 
our  World.  And  here  I  wou’d  willingly  have 
welcom’d  him,  had  I  thought  it  fafe  at  pre- 
fent  to  venture  the  leaf!  Interruption. 

44  Besides  the  neighbouring  Planets  (con¬ 
tinu’d  he,  in  his  rapturous  Strain)  44  what  Mul- 
44  titudes  of  'fix'd  Stars  did  we  fee  fparkle,  not 
44  an  hour  ago,  in  the  clear  Night,  which  yet 

44  had 
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had  hardly  yielded  to  the  Day?  How  many 
44  others  are  difcover’d  by  the  help  of  Art? 
44  Yet  how  many  remain  ftill,  beyond  the 
44  reach  of  our  Difcovery!  Crouded  as  they 
44  feem,  their  Diflance  from  each  other  is  as 
44  unmeafurable  by  Art,  as  is  the  Diflance  be- 
44  tween  them  and  us.  Whence  we  are  na* 
44  turally  taught  the  Immenfity  of  that  Being, 
44  who  thro’  thefe  immenfe  Spaces  has  dif- 
44  pos’d  fuch  an  Infinite  of  Bodys,  belonging 
44  each  (as  we  may  well  prefume)  to  Syftems 
44  as  compleat  as  our  own  World:  Since  even 
44  the  fmalleft  Spark  of  this  bright  Galaxy  may 
44  vie  with  this  our  Sun  ;  which  fhining  now 
44  full  out,  gives  us  new  Life,  exalts  our  Spi- 
44  rits,  and  makes  us  feel  Divinity  more  pre- 
44  ferit. 

44  Prodigious  Orb!  Bright  Source  of  vital 
44  Heat,  and  Spring  of  Day!-— — Soft  Flame, 
44  yet  how  intenfe,  how  active!  How  diffufive, 
44  and  how  vaft  a  Subftance;  yet  how  colletfi- 
44  ed  thus  within  it-felf,  and  in  a  glowing 
44  Mafs  confin’d  to  the  Center  of  this  planetary 

44  World! - Mighty  Being!  Brighteft  Image, 

44  and  Reprefentative  of  the  Almighty  l  Supreme 
44  of  the  corporeal  World!  Unperifhing  in 
44  Grace,  and  of  undecaying  Youth!  Fair, 
44  beautiful,  and  hardly  mortal  Creature!  By 
44  what  fecret  ways  doft  thou  receive  the  Sup- 
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44  plys  which  maintain  Thee  hill  in  fuch  un- 
44  weary’d  Vigour,  and  un-exhaufted  Glory; 
“  notwithftanding  thofe  eternally  emitted 
44  Streams,  and  that  continual  Expence  of  vi- 
44  talTreafures,  which  inlighten  and  invigorate 
44  the  furrounding  Worlds? 

44  Around  him  all  the  Planets,  with  this 
44  our  Earth,  fmgle,  or  with  Attendants,  con- 
44  tinually  move;  feeking  to  receive  the  Blef- 
“  fmg  of  his  Light,  and  lively  Warmth  i  to- 
44  wards  him  they  feem  to  tend  with  prone 
44  defcent,  as  to  their  Center;  but  happily 
14  controul’d  hill  by  another  Impulfe,  they 
44  keep  their  heavenly  Qrder;  and  in  juft 
44/  Numbers,  and  exa<fteft  Meafure,  go  the  eter- 
44  nal  Rounds. 

44  But,  O  thou  who  art  the  Author  and  Mo- 
14  difier  of  thefe  various  Motions!  O  [over eign 
44  and  Jo]e  Mover ,  by  whofe  high  Art  the  rol- 
44  ling  Spheres  are  govern’d,  and  thefe  ftupen- 
44  dous  Bodys  of  our  World  hold  their  unre- 
44  lenting  Courfes!  O  wife  OEconomift,  and 
44  powerful  Chief,  whom  all  the  Elements  and 
44  Powers  of  Nature  ferve!  How  haft  thou  ani- 
44  mated  thefe  moving  Worlds?  What  Spirit 
44  or  Soul  infus’d?  What  Biafs  fix’d?  or  how 
44  encompafs'd  them  in  liquid  AEther,  driving 
44  them  as  with  the  Breath  of  living  Winds, 

44  thy 
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thy  a£live  and  unweary ’d  Minifters  in  this 
intricate  and  mighty  Work? 

“Thus  powerfully  are  the  Syjtems  held  intire, 
and  kept  from  fatal  interfering.  Thus  is 
our  ponderous  Globe  directed  in  its  annual 
Courfe;  daily  revolving  on  its  own  Center: 
whilft  the  obfequious  Moon  with  double 
Labour,  monthly  furrounding  this  our  big¬ 
ger  Orb,  attends  the  Motion  of  her  Sifter- 
Planet,  and  pays  in  common  her  circular 
Homage  to  the  Sun. 

“  Yet  is  this  Manfion- Globe,  this  Man- Con¬ 
tainer,  of  a  much  narrower  compafs  even 
than  other  its  Fellow-Wanderers  of  our  Syf- 
tem.  How  narrow  then  muft  it  appear,  com¬ 
par’d  with  the  capacious  Syjlem  of  its  own 
Sun?  And  how  narrow,  or  as  nothing,  in 
refpecft  of  thofe  innumerable  Syjlems  of  other  ap¬ 
parent  Suns  ?  YTet  how  immenfe  a  Body  it 
feems,  compar’d  with  ours  of  human  Form, 
a  borrow’d  Remnant  of  its  variable  and  oft- 
converted  Surface  ?  tho  animated  with  a 
fublime  Celeftial  Spirit,  by  which  we  have 
Relation  and  Tendency  to  Thee  our  Heaven¬ 
ly  Sire,  Center  of  Souls;  to  whom  thefe  Spi¬ 
rits  of  ours  by  Nature  tend,  as  earthly  Bo- 

dys  to  their  proper  Center. - O  did  they 
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44  tend  as  unerringly  and  conflantly! — — But 
44  Thou  alone  compofed  the  Diforders  of  the 
44  corporeal  World,  and  from  the  reftlefs  and 
“  fighting  Elements  railed  that  peaceful  Con- 
44  cord  and  confpiring  Beauty  of  the  everflou- 
41  riffling  Creation,  even  fo  cand  thou  convert 
41  thefe  jarring  Motions  of  intelligent  Beings, 
44  and  in  due  time  and  manner  caufe  them  to 
44  find  their  Red ;  making  them  contribute  to 
44  the  Good  and  PerfeGion  of  the  Universe, 
44  thy  all-good  and  perfect  Work - 


HERE  again  he  broke  off,  looking  on  me 
as  if  he  expeded  I  fhoud  fpeak;  which  when 
he  found  plainly  I  wou’d  not,  but  continu’d 
dill  in  a  podure  of  muling  Thought :  Why 
Philocles!  (faid  he,  with  an  Air  of  Wonder) 
What  can  this  mean,  that  you  fhou  d  differ  me 
thus  to  run  on,  without  the  lead  Interruption? 
Have  you  at  once  given  over  your  fcrupulous 
Philofophy,  to  let  me  range  thus  at  pleafure 
thro’  thefe  aerial  Spaces  and  imaginary  Re¬ 
gions,  where  my  capricious  Fancy  or  eafy  Faith 
has  led  me?  I  wou'd  have  you  to  confider 
better,  and  know,  my  Philocles,  that  I  had 
never  trufted  my-felf  with  you  in  this  Vein  of 
Enthufiafm ,  had  I  not  rely’d  on  you  to  govern 
it  a  little  better. 


I 
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I  find  then,  faid  I,  (rouzing  my-felf  from 
my  muling  Pollure)  you  expe6l  I  fhou’d  ferve 
you  in  the  fame  capacity  as  that  Mufician, 
whom  an  ancient  Orator  made  ufe  of  at  his 
Elbow,  to  ftrike  fuch  moving  Notes  as  rais’d 
him  when  he  was  perceiv’d  to  fink ;  and  calm’d 
him  again,  when  his  impetuous  Spirit  was 
tranfported  in  too  high  a  Strain. 

You  imagine  right,  reply’d  Theocles  ;  and 
therefore  I  am  refolv’d  not  to  go  on,  till  you 
have  promis’d  to  pull  me  by  the  Sleeve  when 
I  grow  extravagant.  Be  it  fo,  faid  I ;  you 

have  my  Promife.  But  how  if  inftead  of 

riling  in  my  Tranfports,  I  fhou’d  grow  flat  and 
tirefom:  What  Lyre  or  Inftrument  wou’d  you 
imploy  to  raife  me? 

The  Danger,  I  told  him,  cou’d  hardly  be 
fuppos’d  to  lie  on  this  hand.  His  Vein  was  a 
plentiful  one ;  and  his  Enthufwjm  in  no  likeli¬ 
hood  of  failing  him.  His  SubjeH  too,  as  well 
as  his  Numbers,  wou’d  bear  him  out.  And 
with  the  Advantage  of  the  rural  Scene  around 
us,  his  number’d  Profe,  I  thought,  fupply’d 
the  room  of  the  bell  Palloral  Song.  For  in 
the  manner  I  was  now  wrought  up,  ’twas  as 
agreeable  to  me  to  hear  him,  in  this  kind  of 
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Pajjion,  invoke  his  Stars  and  Elements ,  as  to 
hear  one  of  thofe  amorous  Shepherds  complain¬ 
ing  to  his  Flock ,  and  making  the  Woods  and 
Rocks  refound  the  Name  of  Her  whom  he  a- 

dor’d. - Begin  therefore  (Continu’d  I,  ftill 

prefimg  him)  Begin  a-new,  and  lead  me  bold¬ 
ly  thro’  your  Elements.  Wherever  there  is  dan¬ 
ger,  be  it  on  either  hand,  I  promife  to  give 
you  warning,  when  I  perceive  it. 


LET  us  begin  then,  faid  he,  with  this  our 
Element  of  Earth,  which  yonder  we  fee  cul¬ 
tivated  with  fuch  Care  by  the  early  Swains 

now  working  in  the  Plain  below. - - 

“  Unhappy  reftlefs  Men ,  who  firft  difdain’d 
“  thefe  peaceful  Labours,  gentle  rural  Talks, 
“  perform  d  with  fuch  Delight!  What  Pride 
44  or  what  Ambition  bred  this  Scorn?  Hence 
44  all  thofe  fatal  Evils  of  your  Race,  Enormous 
44  Luxury ,  defpifmg  homely  Fare,  ranges  thro' 
44  Seas  and  Lands,  rifles  the  Globe;  and  Men 
44  ingenious  to  their  Mifery,  work  out  for 
44  themfelves  the  means  of  heavier  Labour, 
44  anxious  Cares,  and  Sorrow:  Notfatisfy’d  to 
44  turn  and  manure  for  their  Ufe  thewholefom 
44  and  beneficial  Mould  of  this  their  Earth, 
44  they  dig  yet  deeper,  and  feeking  out  imagi- 
nary  Wealth,  they  fearch  its  very  Entrails. 


**  Here 
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“  Here  led  by  Curiolity,  we  find  Minerals 
il  of  different  Natures,  which  by  their  Simpli- 
“  city  difeover  no  lefsof  the  Divine  Art,  than 
“  the  moft  compounded  of  Nature’s  Works. 
“  Some  are  found  capable  of furprizing  Chan-. 
“  ges ;  others  as  durable,  and  hard  to  be  de- 
“•  firoy’d  or  chang’d  by  Fire,  or  utmofl  Art. 
“  So  various  are  the  Subjects  of  our  Contem- 
11  plation,  that  even  the  Study  of  thefe  inglo- 
“  rious  Parts  of  Nature,  in  the  nether  World, 
“  is  able  it-felf  alone  to  yield  large  Matter 
“  and  Employment  for  the  bufieft  Spirits  of 
“  Men,  who  in  the  Labour  of  thefe  Experi- 
“  ments  can  willingly  confume  their  Lives. — 
“  But  the  noifom  poifonous  Streams  which 
“  the  Earth  breathes  from  thefe  dark  Caverns, 
“  where  file  conceals  her  Treafures,  fuffer  not 
“  prying  Mortals  to  live  long  in  this  Search. 

“  How  comfortable  is  it  to  thofe  who  come 
“  out  hence  alive,  to  breathe  a  purer  Air!  to 
“  fee  the  rejoicing  Light  of  Day!  and  tread 
the  fertile  Ground!  How  gladly  they  con- 
template  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  their  Ha- 
14  bitation,  heated  and  enliven’d  by  the  Sun , 
“  and  temper’d  by  the  frefh  Air  of  fanning 
"  B?  'eezes!  Thefe  exercife  the  refty  Plants, 
and  fcour  the  una&ive  Globe.  And  when 

44  the 

1  r  *  v 
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“  the  Sun  draws  hence  thick  clouded  Steams 
“  and  Vapours,  his  only  to  digeft  and  exalt 
41  the  unwholefom  Particles,  and  commit  ’em 
44  to  the  fprightly  Air;  which  foon  impart- 
44  ing  its  quick  and  vital  Spirit,  renders  ’em 
44  again  with  improvement  to  the  Earth,  in 
“  gentle  Breathings,  or  in  rich  Dews  and  fruit- 
44  ful  Showers.  The  fame  Air,  moving  about 
44  the  mighty  Mafs,  enters  its  Pores,  impreg- 
44  nating  the  Whole:  and  both  the  Sun  and 
44  Air  confpiring,  fo  animate  this  Mother-Earth, 
44  that  tho  ever  breeding,  her  Vigour  is  as  great, 
44  her  Beauty  as  frefh,  and  her  Looks  as  charm  - 
44  ing,  as  if  fhe  newly  came  out  of  the  form- 
44  ing  Hands  of  her  Creator. 

44  How  beautiful  is  the  Water  among  the 
44  inferior  Earthly  Works!  Heavy,  liquid,  and 
44  tranfparent:  without  the  fpringing  Vigour 
44  and  expanfive  Force  of  Air;  but  not  with- 
44  out  Activity.  Stubborn  and  un-yielding, 
44  when  comprefs’d;  but  placidly  avoiding 
44  Force,  and  bending  every  way  with  ready 
44  Fluency!  Inlinuating,  it  diffolves  the  lum- 
44  pifh  Earth,  frees  the  intangled  Bodys,  pro- 
44  cures  their  intercourse,  and  fummons  to  the 
44  Field  the  keen  terreftrial  Particles;  whofe 
44  happy  Strifes  foon  ending  in  ftriht  Union, 
44  produce  the  various  Forms  which  we  be- 
44  hold.  How  vaft  are  the  Abylfes  of  the  Sea , 

44  where 
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where  this  foft  Element  is  ftor’d ;  and  whence 
the  Sun  and  Winds  extrading,  raife  it  into 
Clouds!  Thefe  foon  converted  into  Rain, 
water  the  thirfty  Ground,  and  fupply  afrefh 
the  Springs  and  Rivers ;  the  Comfort  of  the 
neighbouring  Plains,  and  fweet  Refrefh- 
ment  of  all  Animals. 

“  But  whither  fhall  we  trace  the  Sources 
of  the  Light?  or  in  what  Ocean  compre¬ 
hend  the  luminous  Matter  fo  wide  diffus’d 
thro’  the  immenfe  Spaces  which  it  fills  ? 
What  Seats  {hall  we  affign  to  that  fierce  Ele¬ 
ment  of  Fire,  too  adive  to  be  confin’d  with¬ 
in  the  Compafs  of  the  Sun,  and  not  exclu¬ 
ded  even  the  Bowels  of  the  heavy  Earth ? 
The  Air  it-felf  fubmits  to  it,  and  ferves  as 
its  inferior  Inftrument.  Even  this  our  Sun, 
with  all  thofe  numerous  Suns ,  the  glittering 
Hofl  of  Heaven,  feem  to  receive  from  hence 
the  vaft  Supplys  which  keep  them  ever  in 
their  fplendid  State.  The  invifible  etherial 
Subjiance ,  penetrating  both  liquid  and  folid 
Bodys,  is  diffus’d  thro’out  the  Univerfe.  It 
cherifhes  the  cold  dull  maffy  Globe ,  and  warms 
it  to  its  Center.  It  forms  the  Minerals; 
gives  Life  and  Growth  to  Vegetables ;  kin¬ 
dles  a  foft,  invifible  and  vital  Flame  in  the 
Breafts  of  living  Creatures ;  frames,  animates 

“  and 
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44  and.  nurfes  all  the  various  Forms;  fparing, 
44  as  well  as  imploying  for  their  Ufe,  thofe 
44  fulphurous  and  combujlible  Matters  of  which 
44  they  are  compos’d.  Benign  and  gentle  a- 
44  midft  all,  it  hill  maintains  this  happy  Peace 
44  and  Concord,  according  to  its  hated  and 
44  peculiar  Laws.  But  thefe  once  broken,  the 
44  acquitted  Being  takes  its  courfe  unrul’d. 
44  It  runs  impetuous  thro’  the  fatal  Breach, 
44  and  breaking  into  vifible  and  fierce  Flames , 
44  paffes  triumphant  o’er  the  yielding  Forms, 
44  converting  all  into  it-felf,  anddilfolving  now 
44  thofe  Syhems  which  it-felf  before  had  form’d. 
44  ’Tis  thus” - 

HERE  Theocles  hop’d  on  a  hidden,  when 
(as  he  Imagin’d)  I  was  putting  my  Hand  out, 
to  lay  hold  on  his  Sleeve. 

O  Philocles,  faid  he,  ’tis  well  remember’d. 
I  was  growing  too  warm,  I  find;  as  well  I 
might  indeed,  in  this  hot  Element.  And  here 
perhaps  I  might  have  talk’d  yet  more  myheri- 
oufly,  had  you  been  one  who  cou  d  think 
otherwife  than  in  the  common  way  of  the  foft 
Flames  of  Love.  You  might,  perhaps,  have 
heard  Wonders  in  this  kind :  44  How  all  things 
44  had  their  Being  hence ,  and  how  their  nobleft 

44  End 
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44  End  was  to  be  here  wrapt  up,  confirm'd  and 
“  loft.” — But  in  thefe  high  Flights,  I  might 
poflibly  have  gone  near  to  burn  my  Wings. 

Indeed,  faid  I,  you  might  well  expe<ft  the 
Fate  of  Icarus,  for  your  high-foaring.  But 
this,  indeed,  was  not  what  I  fear’d.  For  you 
were  got  above  Danger;  and,  with  that  de¬ 
vouring  Element  on  your  fide,  had  mafter’d 
not  only  the  Sun  himfelf,  but  every  thing 
which  flood  in  your  way.  I  was  afraid  it 
might,  in  the  iftue,  run  to  what  they  tell  us 
of  a  univerfal  Conflagration ;  in  which  I  knew 
not  how  it  might  go ;  poflibly,  with  our  Ge¬ 
nius. 

I  am  glad,  faid  he,  Philocles  !  to  find  this 
grown  fuch  a  Concern  with  you.  But  you 
may  reft  fecure  here,  if  the  Cafe  you  meant 
were  that  periodical  Conflagration  talk’d  of  by 
fome  Philofophers.  For  there  the  Genius  wou’d 
of  neceflity  be  all  in  all:  And  in  thofe  Intervals 
of  Creation,  when  no  Form,  nor  Species  ex- 
ifted  any-where  out  of  the  Divine  Mind ,  all  then 
was  Deity:  All  was  that  One,  collected  thus 
within  it-felf,  and  fubfifting  (as  they  imagin’d) 
rather  in  a  more  fimple  and  perfedl  manner, 
than  when  multiply’d  in  more  ways ;  and  be¬ 
coming  produdlive,  it  unfolded  it-felf  in  the 

various 
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various  Map  of  Nature ,  and  this  fair  vifibte 
World. 

But  for  my  part,  faid  I,  (interrupting  him) 
who  can  much  better  fee  Divinity  unfolded , 
than  in  that  involv'd  and  folit’ary  State  before 
Creation ;  I  cou’d  wifh  you  wou’d  go  a  little 
further  with  me  in  the  Map  of  Nature ;  efpe- 
cially  if  defcending  from  your  lofty  Flights, 
you  wou’d  be  content  to  pitch  upon  this  hum¬ 
ble  Spot  of  Earth;  where  I  cou'd  better  ac¬ 
company  you,  where-e’er  you  led  me. 

But  you,  reply’d  he,  who  wou’d  confine 
me  to  this  heavy  Earth ,  muff  yet  allow  me  the 
fame  Wings  of  Fancy.  How  elfe  fhall  I  fly 
with  you  thro’  different  Climates  from  Foie  to 
Pole,  and  from  the  Frigid  to  the  Torrid  Zone? 

O,  said  I,  for  this  purpofe  I  will  allow 
you  the  Pegasus  of  the  Poets,  or  that  wing’d 
Griffin  which  an  Italian  Poet  of  the  Moderns 
gave  to  one  of  his  Heroes:  Yet  on  this  Con¬ 
dition,  that  you  take  no  fuch  extravagant  Flight, 
as  his  was,  to  the  Moon ;  but  keep  clofely  to 
this  Orb  of  Earth. 


SINCE  you  will  have  it  fo,  reply’d  The- 
ocles,  let  us  try  firft  the  darkeft  and  moft  im- 
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perfect  Parts  of  our  Map,  and  fee  how  you  can 
endure  the  Profpecl.  44  How  oblique  and 
“  faintly  looks  the  Sun  on  yonder  Climates, 
“  far  remov’d  from  him!  How  tedious  are  the 
“  Winters  there!  How  deep  the  Horrors  of  the 
44  Night,  and  how  uncomfortable  even  the 
“  Light  of  Day!  The  freezing  Winds  employ 
“  their  fierce!!  Breath,  yet  are  not  fpent  with 
44  blowing.  The  Sea,  which  elfewhere  is  fcarce 
confin’d  within  its  Limits,  lies  here  immur’d 
44  in  Walls  of  Chryflal.  The  Snow  covers  the 
44  Hills,  and  almofl  fills  the  lowef!  Valleys. 
“  How  wide  and  deep  it  lies,  incumbent  o’er 
44  the  Plains,  hiding  the  fluggifh  Rivers,  the 
44  Shrubs,  and  Trees,  the  Dens  of  Beafts,  and 

44  Manfions  of  diftreft  and  feeble  Men! - 

44  See!  where  they  lie  confin’d,  hardly  fecure 
“  again!!  the  raging  Cold,  or  the  Attacks  of 
44  the  wild  Beafts,  now  Matters  of  the  wafted 
“  Field,  and  forc’d  by  Hunger  out  of  the  naked 

“  Woods. - Yet  not  difhearten’d  (fuch  is 

44  the  Force  of  human  Breafts)  but  thus  pro- 
44  vided  for,  by  Art  and  Prudence,  the  kind 
44  compenfating  Gifts  of  Heaven,  Men  and  their 
44  Herds  may  wait  fora  Releafe.  For  at  length 
41  the  Sun  approaching,  melts  the  Snow,  fets 
44  longing  Men  at  liberty,  and  affords  them 
44  Means  and  Time  to  make  provifion  againft 
44  the  next  Return  of  Cold.  It  breaks  the  icy 
Vol.  II.  Bb  “Fetters 
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44  Fetters  of  the  Main;  where  vail  Sea-Mon- 
44  tiers  pierce  thro’ floating  Iflancls,  with  Arms 
“  which  can  withftand  the  Chryftal  Rock: 
“  whiift  others,  who  of  themfelves  feem  great 
44  as  Iflands,  are  by  their  Bulk  alone  arm’d 
44  againft  all  but  Man;  whofe  fuperiority  over 
41  Creatures  of  fuch  ftupendous  Size  and 
44  Force,  fhou’d  make  him  mindful  of  his  Pri- 
44  vilege  of  Reafon,  and  force  him  humbly  to 
44  adore  the  great  Compoferof  thefe wondrous 
44  Frames,  and  Author  of  his  own  fuperior 
44  Wifdom. 

44  But  leaving  thefe  dull  Climates,  fo  lit- 
44  tie  favour’d  by  the  Sun,  for  thofe  happier 
44  Regions,  on  which  he  looks  more  kindly, 
44  making  perpetual  Summer ;  How  great  an 
44  Alteration  do  we  find?  His  purer  Light  con- 
44  founds  weak- fighted  Mortals,  pierc’d  by  his 
44  fcorching  Beams.  Scarce  can  they  tread  the 
44  glowing  Ground.  The  Air  they  breathe 
44  cannot  enough  abate  the  Fire  which  burns 
44  within  their  panting  Breads.  Their  Bodys 
44  melt.  O’ercome  and  fainting,  they  feek 
44  the  Shade,  and  wait  the  cool  Refrefhments 
44  of  the  Night.  Yet  oft  the  bounteous  Creator 
44  bellows  other  Refrefhments.  He  calls  a  veil 
44  of  Clouds  before  ’em,  and  raifes  gentle  Gales ; 
44  favour’d  by  which,  the  Men  and  Bealls  pur- 

44  fue 


*  ■ 
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“  fue  their  Labours;  and  Plants  refrefh’d  by 
“  Dews  and  Showers,  can  gladly  bear  the 
“  warmeft  Sun-beams. 

“  And  here  the  varying  Scene  opens  to 
“  new  Wonders.  We  fee  a  Country  rich 
“  with  Gems ,  but  richer  with  the  fragrant  Spi- 
“  rits  it  affords.  How  gravely  move  the  larg- 
eft  of  Land-Creatures  on  the  Banks  of  this 
4£  fair  River!  How  ponderous  are  their  Arms, 
“  and  vaft  their  Strength,  with  Courage,  and 
££  a  Senfe  fuperior  to  the  other  Beafts!  Yet 
“  are  they  tam’d  (we  fee)  by  Mankind,  and 
**  brought  even  to  fight  their  Battles,  rather 
“  as  Allies  and  Confederates,  than  as  Slaves. 

41 - But  Let  us  turn  our  Eyes  towards  thefe 

4  £  fmaller,  and  more  curious  ObjeHs;  the  nu- 
44  merous  and  devouring  InJeBs  on  the  Trees 
“  in  thefe  wide  Plains.  How  fhining,  ftrong, 
44  and  lafting  are  the  fubtile  Threds  fpun  from 
44  their  artful  Mouths!  Who,  befide  7 'he  all- 
“  wife ,  has  taught  ’em  to  compofe  the  beauti- 
tl  ful  foft  Shells,  in  which  reclufe  and  bury’d, 
“  yet  ftill  alive,  they  undergo  fuch  a  furpri- 
41  zing  Change;  when  not  deftroy’d  by  Men, 
“  who  clothe  and  adorn  themfelves  with  the 
“  Labours  and  Lives  of  thefe  weak  Creatures, 
“  and  are  proud  of  wearing  fuch  inglorious 
^  Spoils?  How  fumptuoufly  apparel'd,  gay, 
and  fplendid,  are  all  the  various  Injects 

Bb  2  “  which 
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44  which  feed  on  the  other  Plants  of  this 
44  warm  Region!  How  beautiful  the  Plants 
44  themfelves  in  all  their  various  Growths, 
44  from  the  triumphant  Palm  down  to  the  hum- 
44  ble  Mofs! 

44  Now  may  we  fee  that  happy  Country 
44  where  precious  Gums  and  Baljams  flow  from 
44  Trees;  and  Nature  yields  her  mod  delici- 
44  ous  Fruits.  How  tame  and  tra&able,  how 
4‘  patient  of  Labour  and  of  Thirft,  are  thofe 
44  large  Creatures;  who  lifting  up  their  lofty 
44  Heads,  go  led  and  loaden  thro’  thefe  dry 
44  and  barren  Places!  Their  Shape  and  Tem- 
44  per  fhow  them  fram’d  by  Nature  to  fub- 
44  mit  to  Man, and  fitted  for  his  Service:  who 
44  from  hence  ought  to  be  more  fenfible  of 
44  his  Wants,  and  of  the  Divine  Bounty,  thus 
44  fupplying  them. 

/ 

44  But  fee!  not  far  from  us,  thmfertilejl  of 
44  Lands,  water’d  and  fed  by  a  friendly  gene- 
44  rous  Stream,  which,  ere  it  enters  the  Sea, 
44  divides  it-felf  into  many  Branches,  to  dif- 
44  penfe  more  equally  the  rich  and  nitrous 
44  Manure,  it  beftows  fo  kindly  and  in  due 

44  time,  on  the  adjacent  Plains. - -Fair 

44  Image  of  that  fruitful  and  exuberant  Nature, 
44  who  with  a  Flood  of  Bounty  blefles  all 
44  things,  and,  Parent-like,  out  of  her  many 

44  Breads, 


* 
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*4  Breafts  fends  the  nutritious  Draught  in  va- 
“  rious  Streams  to  her  rejoicing  Offspring! 

11  - - Innumerable  are  the  dubious  Forms 

“  and  unknown  Species  which  drink  the  flimy 
44  Current:  whether  they  are  fuch  as  leaving 
44  the  fcorch’d  Defarts,  fatiate  here  their  ar- 
44  dent  Thirft,  and  promifcuoufly  engendring, 
44  beget  a monftrous  Race;  or  whether  (as  it  is 
44  faid)  by  the  Sun’s  genial  Heat,  adive  on  the 
44  fermenting  Ooze,  new  Forms  are  generated, 

44  and  ilfue  from  the  River’s  fertile  Bed. - - 

44  See  here  the  noted  Tyrant  of  the  Flood,  and 
44  Terror  of  its  Borders!  when  fuddenly  dif- 
44  playing  his  horrid  Form,  the  amphibious  Ra- 
44  vager  invades  the  Land,  quitting  his  watry 
44  Den,  and  from  the  deep  emerging,  with  hi- 
*  •  deous  rufh,  fweeps  o’er  the  trembling  Plain. 
44  The  Natives  from  afar  behold  with  won- 
44  der  the  enormous  Bulk,  fprung  from  fo 
44  fmall  an  Egg.  With  Horror  they  relate  the 
44  Monfter’s  Nature,  cruel  and  deceitful:  how 
44  he  with  dire  Hypocrify,  and  falfe  Tears,  be- 
44  guiles  the  Simple-hearted;  and  infpiring 
44  Tendernefs  and  kind  Compaffion,  kills  with 

44  pious  Fraud. - Sad  Emblem  of  that  fpi- 

44  ritual  Plague,  dire  Superjlitionl  Native  of  this 
44  Soil;  where  firft  *  Religion  grew  unfocia- 
44  ble,  and  among  different  Worfhippers  bred 


*  VOL.  III.  pag.  59,6o,8cc. 
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44  mutual  Hatred,  and  Abhorrence  of  each 
44  others  Temples.  The  Infediion  fpreads :  and 
44  Nations  now  profane  one  to  another,  war 
44  fiercer,  and  in  Religion’s  Caufe  forget  Hu- 
44  manity:  whilft  favage  7jal,  with  meek  and 
44  pious  Semblance,  works  dreadful  Maffacre ; 

44  and  for  Heaven’s  fake  (horrid  Pretence!) 

44  makes  defolate  the  Earth. - - 

44  Here  let  us  leave  thefe  Monfters  (glad  if 
41  we  cou’d  here  confine  ’em!)  and  detefling 
44  the  dire  prolifick  Soil,  fly  to  the  vaft  De- 
44  farts  of  thefe  Parts.  All  ghaftly  and  hide- 
44  ous  as  they  appear,  they  want  not  their 
44  peculiar  Beauty s.  The  Wildnefs.  pleafes. 

44  We  feem  to  live  alone  with  Nature.  We 
44  view  her  in  her  inmoft  Recedes,  and  con- 
44  template  her  with  more  Delight  in  thefe 
44  original  Wilds,  than  in  the  artificial  Laby- 
44  rinths  and  feign’d  Wildernefles  of  the  Pa- 
44  lace.  The  Objedls  of  the  Place,  the  fcaly 
44  Serpents,  the  favage  Reafts,  and  poifonous 
44  Infeeds,  how  terrible  foever,  or  how  con- 
44  trary  to  human  Nature,  are  beauteous  in 
44  themfelves,  and  fit  to  raife  our  Thoughts 
44  in  Admiration  of  that  Divine  Wifdom ,  fo  far  ■ 
44  fuperior  to  our  fiiort  Views.  Unable  to  de- 
44  clare  the  Ufe  or  Service  of  all  things  in  the 
44  Univerfe,  we  are  yet  affur’d  of  the  Perfec- 
44  tion  of  all,  and  of  the  Juftice  of  that  OEco- 

4  4  nomy. 
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“  nomy,  to  which  all  things  are  fubfervient, 
“  and  in  refpedl  of  which,  Things  feemingly 
“  deform’d  are  amiable;  Diforder  becomes 
“regular;  Corruption  wholefom ;  and  Poi- 
“  fons  (fuchas  thefe  we  have  feen)  prove  heal- 
“  ing  and  beneficial. 

“  But  behold!  thro’  a  vaft  Tra<fl  of  Sky  be- 
“  fore  us,  the  mighty  Atlas  rears  his  lofty 
“  Head,  cover’d  with  Snow  above  the  Clouds, 
“  Beneath  the  Mountain  s  foot,  the  rocky 
“  Country  rifes  into  Hills,  a  proper  Bafis  of 
“  the  ponderous  Mafs  above:  where  huge 
“  embody ’d  Rocks  lie  pil’d  on  one  another, 
“  and  feem  to  prop  the  high  Arch  of  Heaven. 
“  — - — See!  with  what  trembling  Steps  poor 
“  Mankind  tread  the  narrow  Brink  of  the 
“  deep  Precipices!  From  whence  with  giddy 
“  Horror  they  look  down,  miftrufting  even 
“  the  Ground  which  bears  ’em;  whilft  they 
“  hear  the  hollow  found  of  Torrents  under- 
“  neath,  and  fee  the  Ruin  of  the  impending 
“  Rock;  with  falling  Trees  which  hang  with 
“  their  Roots  upwards,  and  feem  to  draw 
“  more  Ruin  after’em.  Here  thoughtlefs  Men, 
“  feiz’d  with  the  Newnefs  of  fuch  Obje61s,  be- 
11  come  thoughtful,  and  willingly  contemplate 
“  the  incelfant  Changes  of  this  Earth’s  Sur- 
“  face.  They  fee,  as  in  one  inftant,  the  Revo- 
“  lutions  of  pall  Ages,  the  fleeting  Forms  of 

Bb4  “Things, 
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44  Things,  and  the  Decay  even  of  this  our 
44  Globe ;  whofe  Youth  and  firft  Formation  they 
44  confider,  whilft  the  apparent  Spoil  and  ir- 
44  reparable  Breaches  of  the  wailed  Mountain 
44  fliew  them  the  World  it-felf  only  as  a  noble 
44  Ruin,  and  make  them  think  of  its  approach- 
44  ing  Period. — - — But  here  mid-way  the 
44  Mountain ,  a  fpacious  Border  of  thick  Wood 
44  harbours  our  weary’d  Travellers:  who  now 
44  are  come  among  the  ever-green  and  lofty 
4*  Pines,  the  Firs,  and  noble  Cedars,  whofe 
44  towering  Pleads  feem  endlefs  in  the  Sky; 
44  the  reft  of  Trees  appearing  only  as  Shrubs 
44  beftde  them.  And  here  a  different  Horror 
44  feizes  ourfhelter’d  Travellers,  when  they  fee 
44  the  Day  diminifh’d  by  the  deep  fhapes  of 
44  the  vaft  Wood;  which  clofing  thick  above, 
44  fpreads  Darknefs  and  eternal  Nightr  below. 
44  The  faint  and  gloomy  Light  looks  horrid  as 
44  the  Shade  it-felf:  and  the  profound  Still- 
44  nefs  of  thefe  Places  impofes  Silence  upon 
44  Men,  ftruck  with  the  hoarfe  Echoings  of 
44  every  Sound  within  the  fpacious  Caverns  of 
44  the  Wood.  Here  Space  aftonifhes.  Silence  it- 
44  felf  feems  pregnant;  whilft  an  unknown 
44  Force  works  on  the  Mind,  and  dubious  Ob- 
44  jehls  move  the  wakeful  Senfe.  Myfterious 
44  Voices  are  either  heard  or  fancy’d :  and  va- 
44  rious  Forms  of  Deity  feem  to  prefent  them- 
44  felves,  and  appear  more  manifeft  in  thefe 

44  facred 
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44  facred  Silvan  Scenes;  fuch  as  of  old  gave 
44  rife  to  Temples,  and  favour’d  the  Religion 
44  of  the  antient  World.  Even  we  our-felves, 
41  who  in  plain  Characters  may  read  Divini- 
44  TYfrom  fomany  bright  Parts  of  Earth,  chufe 
44  rather  thefe  obfcurer  Places,  to  fpell  out 
44  that  myfterious  Being,  which  to  our  weak 
44  Eyes  appears  at  bell  under  a  Veil  of 
“  Cloud.” - 


HERE  he  paus’d  a-while,  and  began  to 
call  about  his  Eyes,  which  before  feem’d  fix’d. 
He  look’d  more  calmly,  with  an  open  Counte¬ 
nance  and  free  Air:  by  which,  and  other 
Tokens,  I  cou’d  eafily  find  we  were  come  to 
an  end  of  our  Defcriptions ;  and  that  whether 
I  wou’d  or  no,  Theocles  was  now  refolv’d  to 
take  his  leave  of  the  Sublime :  the  Morning  be¬ 
ing  fpent,  and  the  Forenoon  by  this  time  well 
advanc’d. 

,  Q  J  ’  t "  » l  -  / 

SECT.  II. 


ME  T  H  I  N  K  S,  faid  he,  Philocles! 

(changing  to  a  familiar  Voice)  we  had 
better  leave  thefe  unfociable  Places,  whither 
our  Fancy  has  tranfported  us,  and  return  to 
our-felves  here  again,  in  our  more  converf- 

able 
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able  Woods,  and  temperate.  Climates.  Here 
no  fierce  Heats  nor  Colds  annoy  us,  no  Preci¬ 
pices  nor  Cataratfs  amaze  us.  Nor  need  we  here 
be  afraid  of  our  own  Voices ;  whilft  we  hear 
the  Notes  of  fuch  a  chearful  Quire,  and  find 
the  Echoes  rather  agreeable,  and  inviting  us  to 
talk. 

i  ii 

I  confess,  faid  I,  thofe  foreign  Nymphs  (if 
there  were  any  belonging  to  thofe  miraculous 
Woods)  were  much  too  awful  Beautys  topleafe 
me.  I  found  our  familiar  Horn e-Nymphs  a 
great  deal  more  to  my  humour.  Yet  for  all 
this,  I  cannot  help  being  concern’d  for  your 
breaking  olf  juft  when  we  were  got  half  the 
World  over,  and  wanted  only  to  take  Ameri¬ 
ca  in  our  way  home.  Indeed  as  for  Europe, 
I  cou’d  excufe  your  making  any  Tour  there, 
becaufe  of  the  little  variety  it  wou’d  afford  us. 
Refides  that  it  wou’d  be  hard  to  fee  it  in  any 
view,  without  meeting  ftill  that  politick  Face  of 
Affairs,  which  wou’d  too  much  difturb  us  in 
our  philojophical  Flights.  But  for  the  Wejlern 
Tra<ft,  I  cannot  imagine  why  you  fhou’d  ne- 
gledt  fuch  noble  Subjects  as  are  there;  unlefs 
perhaps  the  Gold  and  Silver ,  to  which  I  find 
you  fuch  a  bitter  Enemy,  frighted  you  from  a 
Mother-Soil  fo  full  of  it.  If  thefe  Countrys  had 
been  as  bare  of  thofe  Metals  as  old  Sparta, 
we  might  have  heard  more  perhaps  of  the 

Peru’s 
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Peru’s  and  Mexico’s  than  of  all  Asia  and 
Aerica.  We  might  have  had  Creatures ,  Plants , 
Woods ,  Mountains ,  Rivers ,  beyond  any  of  thofe 
we  have  pafs’d.  How  forry  am  I  to  lofe  the 
noble  Amazon  !  How  forry — 

Here  as  I  wou’d  have  proceeded,  I  faw  fo 
fignificant  a  Smile  on  THEOCLEs'sFaee,  that  it 
ftopt  me,  out  of  Curiofity,  to  afk  him  his 
Thought. 

Nothing,  faid  he;  nothing  but  this  very 
Subjed  it-felf. — Go  on. — I  fee  you  11  finifh  it 
for  me.  The  Spirit  of  this  fort  of  Prophecy 
has  feiz’d  you.  And  Philocles,  the  cold  in¬ 
different  Philocles,  is  become  a  Purfuer  of 
the  fame  myjlerious  Beauty. 

’Tis  true,  faid  I,  (Theocles!)  I  own  it. 
Your  Genius ,  the  Genius  of  the  Place,  and  the 
Great  Genius  have  at  laft  prevail’d.  I  fhall 
no  longer  refill  the  Paflion  growing  in  me  for 
Things  of  a  natural  kind;  where  neither  Art, 
nor  the  Conceit  or  Caprice  of  Man  has  fpoil’d 
their  genuine  Order ,  by  breaking  in  upon  that 
primitive  State.  Even  the  rude  Rocks ,  the  moffy 
Caverns ,  the  irregular  unwrought  Grottos ,  and 
broken  Falls  of  Waters,  with  all  the  horrid 
Graces  of  the  Wildernefs  it-felf,  as  reprefenting 
Nature  more,  will  be  the  more  engaging, 

*  and 
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and  appear  with  a  Magnificence  beyond  the 

formal  Mockery  of  princely  Gardens. - - 

But  tell  me,  I  intreat  you,  how  comes  it,  That, 
excepting  a  few  Philofophers  of  your  fort,  the 
only  People  who  are  enamour’d  in  this  way, 
and  feek  the  Woods ,  the  Rivers ,  or  Seajhores,  are 
your  poor  vulgar  Lovers? 

Say  not  this,  reply’d  he,  of  Lovers  only. 
For  is  it  not  the  fame  with  Poets,  and  all 
thofe  other  Students  in  Nature,  and  the  Arts 
which  copy  after  her?  In  Ihort,  is  not  this  the 
real  Cafe  of  all  who  are  Lovers  either  of  the 
Muses  or  the  Graces? 


However,  faid  I,  all  thofe  who  are  deep 
in  this  romantick  way,  are  look’d  upon,  you 
know,  as  a  People  either  plainly  out  of  their 
wits,  or  over-run  with  Melancholy  and  *  En¬ 
thusiasm.  We  always  endeavour  to  recall 
’em  from  thefe  folitary  Places.  And  I  muft  own, 
that  often  when  I  have  found  my  Fancy  run 
this  way,  I  have  check’d  my-felf;  not  know¬ 
ing  what  it  was  poffefs’d  me,  when  I  was 
pafiionately  ftruck  with  Obje&s  of  this  kind. 


*  See  Letter  of  Enthufiafm,  towards  the  end.  See  alfo  above,  p.  75. 
And  VOL.  III.  p.  30,  See, 
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No  wonder,  reply’d  he,  if  we  are  at  a  lofs, 
when  we  purfue  the  Shadow  for  the  Subjlance. 
For  if  we  may  truft  to  what  our  Reafoning 
has  taught  us;  whatever  in  Nature  is  beauti¬ 
ful  or  charming,  is  only  the  faint  Shadow  of 
that  Firfl  Beauty.  So  that  every  real  Love 
depending  on  the  Mind ,  and  being  only  the 
Contemplation  of  Beauty ,  either  as  it  really  is  in 
it-felf;  or  as  it  appears  imperfedly  in  the  Ob- 
jetfts  which  ftrike  the  Senfe ;  how  can  the  ra¬ 
tional  Mind  reft  here ,  or  be  fatisfy’d  with  the 
abfurd  Enjoyment  which  reaches  the  Senfe 
alone? 

From  this  time  forward  then,  faid  I,  I 
fhall  no  more  have  reafon  to  fear  thofe  Beau - 
tys  which  ftrike  a  fort  of  Melancholy ,  like  the 
Places  we  have  nam’d,  or  like  thefe  folemn 
Groves.  No  more  fhall  I  avoid  the  moving 
Accents  of  foft  Mufick ,  or  fly  from  the  enchant¬ 
ing  Features  of  the  faireft  human  Face. 

If  you  are  already,  reply’d  he,  fuch  a 
Proficient  in  this  new  Love,  that  you  are  fure 
never  to  admire  the  Reprefentative- Beauty* 
except  for  the  fake  of  the  Original ;  nor  aim  at 
other  Enjoyment ,  than  of  the  rational  kind;  you 
may  then  be  confident.  I  am  fo;  and 

prefume  accordingly,  to  anfwer  for  myfelf. 

However 
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However  I  fhou’d  not  be  ill  fatisfy’d,  if  you 
explain’d  your-felf  a  little  better  as  to  this 
Miftake  of  mine  you  feem  to  fear. 

Wou’d  it  be  any  help  to  tell  you,  “  That  the 
“  Abfurdity  lay  in  feeking  the  Enjoyment  elfe- 
te  where  than  in  the  Subject  lovdV' 

The  Matter  I  muff  confefs,  is  hill  myfterious. 

Imagine  then,  good  Peiilocles,  if 
being  taken  with  the  Beauty  of  the  Ocean 
which  you  fee  yonder  at  a  diftance,  it  fhou’d 
come  into  your  head,  to  feek  how  to  com¬ 
mand  it;  and  like  fome  mighty  Admiral,  ride 
Maher  of  the  Sea;  wou’d  not  the  Fancy  be  a 
little  abfurd?  Abfurd  enough,  in  con- 

fcience.  The  next  thing  I  fhou’d  do,  tis  like¬ 
ly,  upon  this  Frenzy,  wou’d  be  to  hire  fome 
Bark,  and  go  in  Nuptial  Ceremony,  Veneti- 
AN-like,  to  wed  the  Gulp \  which  I  might  call 
perhaps  as  properly  my  own. 

Let  who  will  call  it  theirs,  reply'd  Theo- 
cles,  you  will  own  the  Enjoyment  of  this  kind 
to  be  very  different  from  that  which  fhould 
naturally  follow  from  the  Contemplation  of 
the  Ocean’s  Beauty.  The  Bridegroom -Doge, 
who  in  his  hately  Bucentaur  floats  on  the  Bo- 
fom  of  his  Thetis,  has  lefs  Pojfejjion  than  the 
poor  Shepherd ,  who  from  a  hanging  Rock,  or 
Point  of  fome  high  Promontory,  ftretch’d  at 
his  eafe,  forgets  his  feeding  Flocks,  while  he 

admires 
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admires  her  Beauty. — But  to  come  nearer  home, 
and  make  the  Queftion  hill  more  familiar. 
Suppofe  (my  Philocles!)  that,  viewing  fuch 
a  Tra61  of  Country,  as  this  delicious  Vale  we 
fee  beneath  us,  you  fhou’d  for  the  Enjoyment  of 
the  Profpedt,  require  the  Property  or  Pojfejjion 
of  the  Land. 

The  covetous  Fancy,  reply’d  I,  wou’d  be  as 
abfurd  altogether,  as  that  other  ambitious  one. 

O  Philocles!  faid  he;  May  I  bring  this  yet 
a  little  nearer?  And  will  you  follow  me  once 
more?  Suppofe  that  being  charm’d,  as  you 
feem  to  be,  with  the  Beauty  of  thefe  Trees, 
under  whofe  (hade  we  reft,  you  fliould  long 
,  for  nothing  fo  much  as  to  tafte  fome  delicious 
Fruit  of  theirs;  and  having  obtain’d  of  Na¬ 
ture  fome  certain  Relijh  by  which  thefe  Acorns 
or  Berrys  of  the  Wood  become  as  palatable  as 
the  Figs  or  Peaches  of  the  Garden,  you  fhou’d 
afterwards,  as  oft  as  you  revifited  thefe  Groves , 
feek  hence  the  Enjoyment  of  them,  by  fatiating 
your-felf  in  thefe  new  Delights. 

The  Fancy  of  this  kind,  .reply’d  I,  wou’d 
be  fordidly  luxurious;  and  as  abfurd,  in  my 
opinion,  as  either  of  the  former. 

Can 
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Can  you  not  then,  on  this  occafion,  faid 
he,  call  to  mind  fome  other  Forms  of  a  fair  kind 
among  us,  where  the  Admiration  of  Beauty  is 
apt  to  lead  to  as  irregular  a  Confequence  ? 

I  fear’d,  faid  I,  indeed,  where  this  wou’d 
end,  and  was  apprehenfive  you  wou’d  force 
me  at  lafl  to  think  of  certain  powerful  Forms 
in  human  Kind,  which  draw  after  ’em  a  Set  of 
eager  Defires,  Wijhes  and  Hopes;  no  way  futable, 
I  mull  confefs,  to  your  rational  and  refin’d 
Contemplation  of  Beauty.  The  Proportions  of 
this  living  Architecture,  as  wonderful  as  they 
are,  infpire  nothing  of  a  Jtudious  or  contempla¬ 
tive  kind.  The  more  they  are  view’d,  the  fur¬ 
ther  they  are  from  fatisfying  by  mere  View. 
Let  that  which  fatisfies  be  ever  fo  difpropor- 
tionable  an  Effedf,  or  ever  fo  foreign  to  its 
Caufe;  cenfure  it  as  you  pleafe,  you  muff  al¬ 
low  however  that  it’s  natural  So  that  you, 
Theocles,  for  ought  I  fee,  are  become  the 
accufer  of  Nature,  by  condemning  a  natural 
Enjoyment. 

Far  be  it  from  us  both,  faid  he,  to  con¬ 
demn  a  Joy  which  is  from  Nature.  But  when 
we  fpoke  of  the  Enjoyment  of  thefe  Woods  and 
Profpedls,  we  underflood  by  it  a  far  different 
kind  from  that  of  the  inferior  Creatures,  who 

rifling 
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rifling  in  thefe  places,  find  here  their  choice!! 
Food.  Yet  we  too  live  by  tafteful  Food ;  and 
feel  thofe  other  Joys  of  Senfe  in  common  with 
them.  But  ’twas  not  here  (my  Philocles!) 
that  we  had  agreed  to  place  our  Good;  nor 
confequently  our  Enjoyment.  We  who  were 
rational,  and  had  Minds,  methought,  fhou’d 
place  it  rather  in  thofe  Minds  ;  which  were 
indeed  abus’d,  and  cheated  of  their  real  Good , 
when  drawn  to  feek  abfurdly  the  Enjoyment 
of  it  in  the  Objects  of  Senfe ,  and  not  in  thofe 
Obje61s  they  might  properly  call  their  own:  in 
which  kind,  as  I  remember,  we  comprehend¬ 
ed  all  which  was  truly  Fair ,  Generous ,  or 
Good. 

>  So  that  Beauty,  faid  I,  and  Good,  with 
you,  Theocles,  I  perceive  are  ft  ill  *  one  and 
the  fame. 


T  I  S  SO,  faid  he.  And  thus  are  we  re¬ 
turn’d  again  to  the  Subjedl  of  our  Yefterday’s 
Morning  Converfation.  Whether  I  have  made 
good  my  Promife  to  you,  in  fhewing  t  the  true 
Good ,  I  know  not.  But  fo,  doubtlefs,  I  firou’d 
have  done  with  good  Succefs,  had  I  been  able 
in  my  poetick  Extafys,  or  by  any  other  Efforts, 


T  Supra,  p.  2-I5. 
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to  have  led  you  into  fome  deep  View  of  Nature , 
and  the  Sovereign  Genius.  We  then  had 
prov’d  the  Force  of  Divine  Beauty  ;  and  form’d 
in  our-felves  an  Objed  capable  and  worthy  of 

real  Enjoyment. 

O  Theocles!  faid  I,  well  do  I  remember 
now  the  Terms  in  which  you  engag’d  me,  that 
Morning  when  you  befpoke  my  Love  of  this 
myjierious  Beauty.  You  have  indeed  made  good 
your  part  of  the  Condition,  and  may  now 
claim  me  for  a  Profelyte.  If  there  be  any  feem- 
ing  Extravagance  in  the  cafe,  I  muft  comfort 
my-felf  the  beft  I  can,  and  confider  that  all 
found  Love  and  Admiration  is  *  Enthusiasm: 
“  The  Tranfportsof  Poets,  the  Sublime  of  Ora- 
“  tors ,  the  Rapture  of  Muficians ,  the  high 
“  Strains  of  the  Virtuofi ;  all  mere  Enthusi- 
“  asm!  Even  Learning  it-felf,  the  Love  of  Arts 
“  and  Curiofitys ,  the  Spirit  of  Travellers  and 
“  Adventurers;  Gallantry ,  War ,  Heroijm;  All, 

“  all  Enthusiasm!” - Tis  enough:  I  am 

content  to  be  this  new  Enthufiajl ,  in  a  way  un¬ 
known  to  me  before. 

And  I,  reply’d  Theocles,  am  content  you 
fhou’d  call  this  Love  of  ours  Enthusiasm  :  al¬ 
lowing  it  the  Privilege  of  its  Fellow-Paffions. 


*  VOL.  1.  p.  53,  54.. 
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For  is  there  a  fair  and  plaufible  Entkufiafm ,  a 
reafonable  Extajy  and  Transport  allow’d  to  other 
Subje<hs,  fuch  as-  Architedlure,  Painting,  Mu- 
fick;  and  fhall  it  be  exploded  here ?  Are  there 
Senfes  by  which  all  thofe  other  Graces  and 
Perfe£lions  are  perceiv’d  ?  and  none  by  which 
this  higher  Perfection  and  Grace  is  compre¬ 
hended?  Is  it  fo  prepoherous  to  bring  that 
Enthufiafm  hither,  *nd  transfer  it  from  thofe 
Jecondary  and  fcanty  GbjeCts,  to  this  original  and 
comprehenfme  One ?  Obfervehow  the  Cafe  hands 
in  all  thofe  other  Subjects  of  Art  or  Science. 
What  difficulty  to  be  in  any  degree  knowing! 
How  long  ere  a  true  Tajle  is  gain’d!  how  many 
things  fhocking,  how  many  offenhve  at  firft, 
which  afterwards  are  known  and  acknowledg’d 
the  higheh  Beautys!  For  tis  notinhantly  we  ac¬ 
quire  the  Senfe  by  which  thefe  Beautys  are  dif- 
coverable.  Labour  and  Pains  are  requird,  and 
Time  to  cultivate  a  natural  Genius,  ever  fo  apt 
or  forward.  But  ’Who  is  there  once  thinks  of 
cultivating  this  Soil,  or  of  improving  any  Senfe 
or  Faculty  which  Nature  may  have  given  of  this 
kind?  And  is  it  a  wonder  wefhou’dbe  dull  then, 
as  we  are,  confounded,  and  at  a  lofs  in  thefe 
Affairs,  blind  as  to  this  higher  Scene,  thefe 
nobler  Reprefentations?  Which  way  fhou’d 
we  come  to  underhand  better  ?  which  way  be 
knowing  in  thefe  Beautys?  Is  Study,  Science, 

C  c  2  or 
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or  Learning  necellary  to  underhand  all  Beau- 
tys  el/e ?  And  for  the Jovereign  Beauty,  is  there 
no  Skill  or  Science  requir’d?  In  Painting 
there  are  Shades  and  ma/lerly  Strokes ,  which 
the  Vulgar  underhand  not,  but  find  fault 
with:  in  Architedlure  there  is  the  Ru/lick ;  in 
Mufick  the  Chromatick  kind,  and  fkilful  Mix¬ 
ture  of  DiJJonancys:  And  is  there  nothing 
which  anfwers  to  this,  in  Lhe  Whole? 

I  must  confefs,  faid  I,  I  have  hitherto  been 
one  of  thofe  Vulgar,  who  cou’d  never  relifh 
the  Shades ,  the  Ru/lick,  or  the  DiJJonancys  you 
talk  of.  I  have  never  dreamt  of  fuch  Majler- 
pieces  in  Nature.  ’Twas  my  way  to  cenfure 
freely  on  the  hrh  view.  But  I  perceive  I  am 
now  oblig’d  to  go  far  in  the  purfuit  of  Beauty; 
which  lies  very  abfconded  and  deep  :  And  if 
fo,  I  am  well  ahur’d  that  my  Enjoyments  hither¬ 
to  have  been  very  fhallow.  I  have  dwelt,  it 
feems,  all  this  while  upon  the  Surface,  and 
enjoy’d  only  a  kind  of  flight  fuperficial  Beau- 
tys;  having  never  gone  in  fearch  of  Beauty  it - 
felj  but  of  what  I  fancy  d  fuch.  Like  the  reft 
of  the  unthinking  World,  I  took  for  granted 
that  what  I  liked  was  beautiful;  and  what 
I  rejoic  d  in,  was  my  Good.  I  never  fcrupled 
loving  what  I  fancy  d;  and  aiming  only  at 
the  Enjoyment  of  what  I  lov’d,  I  never  trou¬ 
bled 
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bled  my-felf  with  examining  what  the  Subjects 
were,  nor  ever  hefitated  about  their  Choice. 

Begin1  then,  faid  he,  and  chuje.  See  what 
the  Subjects  are;  and  which  you  wou’d  prefer: 
which  honour  with  your  Admiration,  Love 
and  Efteem.  For  by  thefe  again  you  will  be 
honour’d  in  your  turn.  Such,  Philocles,  as 
is  the  Worth  of  thefe  Companions,  fuch  will 
your  Worth  be  found.  As  there  is  Emptinefs 
or  Fulnefs  here,  fo  will  there  be  in  your  En¬ 
joyment.  See  therefore  where  Fulnefs  is,  and 
where  Emptinefs.  See  in  what  Subject  refides  the 
chief  Excellence:  where  Beauty  reigns:  where 
’tis  intire ,  perfect,  abfolute;  where  broken ,  im- 
p erj eft,  fhort.  View  thefe  terrehrial  Beautys, 
and  whatever  has  the  appearance  of  Excel¬ 
lence,  and  is  able  to  attradt.  See  that  which 
either  really  is,  or  hands  as  in  the  room  of 
Fair ,  Beautiful ,  and  Good:  44  A  mafs  of  Metal; 
44  a  Tract  of  Land;  a  Number  of  Slaves;  a 
41  Pile  of  Stones;  a  human  Body  of  certain 
14  Lineaments  and  Proportions:’’  is  this  the 
liigheh  of  the  kind?  Is  Beauty  founded  then 
in  Body  only;  and  not  in  Action ,  Life ,  or  Ope¬ 
ration  ? - 


Hold!  hold!  faid  I,  (goodTHEOCLEs!)  you 
take  this  in  too  high  a  Key,  above  my  reach. 
If  you  wou’d  have  me  accompany  you,  pray 

C  c  3  „  lower 
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lower  this  Strain  a  little ;  and  talk  in  a  more 
familiar  way. 


THUS  T  H  E  N,  faid  he,  (fmiling)  What¬ 
ever  Paflion  you  may  have  for  other  Beauty s; 
I  know,  good  Philocles,  you  are  no  fuch 
Admirer  of  Wealth  in  any  kind,  as  to  allow 
much  Beauty  to  it ;  efpecially  in  a  rude  Heap 
or  Mafs.  But  in  Medals,  Coins,  Imbofl-work, 
Statues,  and  well-fabricated  Pieces,  of  what¬ 
ever  fort,  you  can  difcover  Beauty,  and  admire 
the  kind.  True,  faid  I;  but  not  for  the 

Metal's  fake.  'Tis  not  then  the  Metal  or 

Matter  which  is  beautiful  with  you.  ■  No. 

But  the  Art.  Certainly.  The 

Art  then  is  the  Beauty.  Right.  And  the 

Art  is  that  which  beautifies.  The  fame. 

So  that  the  Beautifying,  not  the  Beautify’d, 
is  the  really  Beautiful.  It  feems  fo.  For 
that  which  is  beautify’d,  is  beautiful  only  by 
the  acceflionof  fomething  beautifying:  and  by 
the  recefs  or  withdrawing  of  the  fame,  it 
ceafes  to  be  beautiful.  Be  it.  In  re- 
fpecl  of  Bodys  therefore,  Beauty  comes  and 
goes.  So  we  fee.  Nor  is  the  Body 

it-felf  any  Caufe  either  of  its  coming  or  flay¬ 
ing.  None.  So  that  there  is  no  Prin¬ 
ciple  of  Beauty  in  Body.  None  at  all. 

For  Body  can  no-way  be  the  Caufe  of  Beauty 

to 
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to  it-felf.  No-way.  Nor  govern  nor 

regulate  it-felf.  Nor  yet  this.  Nor 

mean  nor  intend  it-felf.  Nor  this  nei¬ 
ther.  Mull  not  that  therefore,  which 

means  and  intends  for  it,  regulates  and  or¬ 
ders  it,  be  the  Principle  of  Beauty  to  it? 

Of  neceffity.  And  what  muft  that 

be?  Mind,  I  fuppofe;  for  what  can  it 

be  elfe  ? 

t 

H  ere  then,  faid  he,  is  all  I  wou’d  have 
explain’d  to  you  before:  “  That  the  Beauti - 
“  ful,  the  Fair ,  the  Comely ,  were  never  in  the 

Matter ,  but  iri  the  Art  and  Defign;  never  in 
6 1  Body  it-felf,  but  in  the  Form  or  forming  Power.” 
Does  not  the  beautiful  Form  confefs  this,  and 
fpeak  the  Beauty  of  the  Defign,  whene’er  it 
ftrikes  you?  What  is  it  but  the  Defign  which 
ftrik  es?  What  is  it  you  admire  but  Mind,  or 
the  Effebt  of  Mind ?  ’Tis  Mind  alone  which 
forms.  All  which  is  void  of  Mind  is  horrid : 
and  Matter  formlefs  is  Deformity  it-felf. 

Of  all  Forms  then,  faid  I,  Thofe  (according 
to  your  Scheme)  are  the  mod  amiable,  and  in 
the  firft  Order  of  Beauty,  which  have  a  power  of 
making  other  Forms  themfelves:  From  whence 
methinks  they  may  be  ftyl’d  the  forming  Forms. 
So  far  I  can  eafily  concur  with  you,  and  glad¬ 
ly  give  the  advantage  to  the  human  Form ,  above 

C  c  4  thofe 
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thofe  other  Beautys  of  Man’s  Formation.  The 
Palaces,  Equipages  and  Eftates  fhall  never  in 
my  account  be  brought  in  competition  with 
the  original  living  Forms  of  Flelh  and  Blood. 
And  for  the  other,  the  dead  Forms  of  Nature, 
the  Metals  and  Stones,  however  precious  and 
dazling;  I  am  refolv’d  to  relift  their  Splen¬ 
dour,  and  make  abjeft  Things  of  ’em,  even 
in  their  higheft  Pride,  when  they  pretend  to 
fet  off  human  Beauty,  and  are  olhcioufly 
brought  in  aid  of  the  Fair . 

Do  you  not  fee  then,  reply’d  Theocles, 
that  you  have  eftablifh’d  Three  Degrees  or 
Orders  of  Beauty  ?  As  how  ?  Why  firft, 
the  dead  Forms ,  as  you  properly  have  call’d 
’em,  which  bear  a  Falhion,  and  are  form’d, 
whether  by  Man,  or  Nature;  but  have  no 
forming  Power,  no  Ahtion,  or  Intelligence. 

Right.  Next,  as  the  fecond  kind,  the 

Forms  which  form ;  that  is,  which  have  Intelli¬ 
gence,  Ahiion,  and  Operation.  Right  Hill. 

Here  therefore  is  double  Beauty.  For  here 
is  both  the  Form  (the  Effect  o f  Mind)  and  Mind 
it-felf:  The  firft  kind  low  and  defpicable  in 
refpe<ft  of  this  other;  from  whence  the  dead 
Form  receives  its  Luftre  and  Force  of  Beauty. 
For  what  is  a  mere  Body,  tho  a  human-one, 
and  ever  fo  exa&ly  falhion’d,  if  inward  Form 

be 
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be  wanting,  and  the  Mind  be  monftrous  or 
imperfect,  as  in  an  Idiot ,  or  Savage  f  This 

too  I  can  apprehend,  faid  I;  but  where  is  the 
third  Order? 

Have  patience,  reply’d  he,  and  fee  firft 
whether  you  have  difcover’d  the  whole  Force 
of  this  fecond  Beauty.  How  elfe  fhou’d  you 
underhand  the  Force  of  Love,  or  have  the 
Power  of  Enjoyment?  Tell  me,  I  befeech  you, 
when  firh  you  nam’d  thefe  the  Forming  Forms , 
did  you  think  of  no  other  Productions  of 
theirs  belides  the  dead  Kinds ,  fuch  as  the  Pa¬ 
laces,  the  Coins,  the  Brazen  or  the  Marble 
Figures  of  Men?  Or  did  you  think  of  fome- 
thing  nearer  Life  ? 

I  cou’d  eafdy,  faid  I,  have  added,  that  thefe 
Forms  of  ours  had  a  Virtue  of  producing  other 
living  Forms ,  like  themfelves.  But  this  Virtue 
of  theirs,-  I  thought  was  from  another  Form 
,  above  them,  and  cou’d  not  properly  be  call’d 
their  Virtue  or  Art;  if  in  reality  there  was  a 
fuperior  Art ,  or  fomething  Artijl-like ,  which  gui¬ 
ded  their  Hand,  and  made  Tools  of  them  in 
this  fpecious  Work. 

Happily  thought,  faid  he!  You  have  pre¬ 
vented  a  Cenfure  which  I  hardly  imagin’d 
you  cou’d  efcape.  And  here  you  have  una¬ 
wares 
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wares  difeover’d  that  third  Order  of  Beauty, 
which  forms  not  only  fuch  as  we  call  mere 
Forms,  but  even  the  Forms  which  form.  For  we 
our-felves  are  notable  Architedls  in  Matter, 
and  can  (hew  lifelefs  Bodys  brought  into  Form, 
and  falhion'd  by  our  own  hands :  but  that 
which  fafhions  even  Minds  themfelves,  con¬ 
tains  in  it-felf  all  the  Beautys  falhion’d  by  thofe 
Minds;  and  is  confequently  the  Principle, 
Source,  and  Fountain  of  all  Beauty. 

It  feems  fo. 

Therefore  whatever  Beauty  appears  in 
our  fecond  Order  of  Forms,  or  whatever  is  de¬ 
riv’d  or  produc’d  from  thence,  all  this  is  emi¬ 
nently,  principally,  and  originally  in  this  loft 
Order  of  Supreme  and  Sovereign  Beauty. 

True. 

Thus  Archite&ure,  Mufick,  and  all  which  is 
of  human  Invention,  refolves  itfelf  into  this 
lajl  Order.  Bight,  faid  I : 

and  thus  all  the  Enthufiafms  of  other  kinds  re- 
folve  themfelves  into  ours.  The  fafhionable 
Kinds  borrow  from  us,  and  are  nothing  with¬ 
out  us.  We  have  undoubtedly  the  Honour  of 
being  Originals. 


NOW 
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NOW  therefore  fay  again,  reply’d  The* 
ocles  ;  Whether  are  thofe  Fabricks  of  Archi¬ 
tecture ,  Sculpture ,  and  the  reft  of  that  fort,  the 
greateft  Beautys  which  Man  forms;  or  are 
there  greater  and  better?  None  which 

I  know,  reply’d  I.  Think,  think  again, 

faid  he:  and  fetting  afide  thofe  Productions 
which  juft  now  you  excepted  againft,  as  Maf- 
ter-pieces  of  another  Hand ;  think  What  there  are 
which  more  immediately  proceed  from  us,  and 
may  more  truly  be  term’d  our  IJJue.  I 

am  barren,  faid  I,  for  this  time :  you  muft  be 
plainer  yet,  in  helping  me  to  conceive. 

How  can  I  help  you,  reply’d  he?  Wou’d 
you  have  me  be  confcious  for  you,  of  that 
which  is  immediately  your  own ,  and  is  folely 
in,  and  from  your-felj ?  You  mean  my 

Sentiments ,  faid  I.  Certainly,  reply’d  he : 

and  together  with  your  Sentiments ,  your  Rejo- 
lutions ,  Principles ,  Determinations ,  Actions;  what- 
foever  ishandfom  and  noble  in  the  kind;  what¬ 
ever  flows  from  your  good  Underjlanding ,  Senfe, 
Knowledge  and  Will;  whatever  is  ingender'd  in 
your  Heart  (good  Philocles!)  or  derives  it- 
felf  from  your  Parent-Minn,  which  unlike  to 
other  Parents ,  is  never  fpent  or  exhaufted,  but 
gains  Strength  and  Vigor  by  producing.  So 
You  (my  Friend!)  have  prov’d  it,  by  many  a 

Work : 
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Work:  not  fullering  that  fertile  Part  to  remain 
idle  and  una&ive.  Hence  thofe  good  Parts, 
which  from  a  natural  Genius  you  have  rais’d 
by  due  Improvement.  And  here,  as  I  cannot 
but  admire  the  pregnant  Genius,  and  Parent- 
Beauty  ;  fo  am  I  fatisfy’d  of  the  Offspring ,  that 
it  is  and  will  be  ever  beautiful. 

I  took  the  Compliment,  and  wifh’d  (I  told 
him)  the  Cafe  were  really  as  he  imagin’d,  that 
I  might  juftly  merit  his  Efteem  and  Love.  My 
Study  therefore  fhou’d  be  to  grow  beautiful ,  in 
his  way  of  Beauty ;  and  from  this  time  forward 
I  wou’d  do  all  I  cou’d  to  propagate  that  love¬ 
ly  Race  of  mental  Children,  happily  fprung 
from  fuch  a  high  Enjoyment,  and  from  a 
Union  with  what  was  Fairejl  and  Bejl.  But  ’tis 
you,  Theocles,  continu’d  I,  mull  help  my 
labouring  Mind,  and  be  as  it  were  the  Mid¬ 
wife  to  thofe  Conceptions;  which  elfe,  I  fear, 
will  prove  abortive. 

You  do  well,  reply  d  he,  to  give  me  the 
Midwife’s  part  only:  For  the  Mind  conceiving 
of  it-felj ,  can  only  be,  as  you  fay,  afffted  in  the 
Birth.  Its  Pregnancy  is  from  its  Nature.  Nor 
cou’d  it  ever  have  been  thus  impregnated  by 
any  other  Mind ,  than  that  which  form’d  it  at 
the  beginning ;  and  which,  as  we  have  already 

prov’d, 
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prov’d,  is  Original  to  all  mental ,  as  well  as  other 
Beauty. 

Do  you  maintain  then,  faid  I,  that  thefe 
mental  Children,  the  Notions  and  Principles, 
of  Fair,  JuJl ,  and  Honejl ,  with  the  reft  of  thefe 
Ideas ,  are  innate  ? 

Anatomists,  faid  he,  tell  us  that  the  Eggs, 
which  are  Principles  in  Body,  are  innate;  be¬ 
ing  form'd  already  in  the  Foetus  before  the  Birth. 
But  When  it  is,  whether  before ,  or  at,  or  after 
the  Birth,  or  at  What  time  after,  that  either 
thefe,  or  other  Principles,  Organs  of  Senfation, 
or  Senfations  themfelves,  are  frf  form’d  in  us, 
is  a  matter,  doubtlefs,  of  curious  Speculation, 
but  of  no  great  Importance.  The  Queftion  is, 
whether  the  Principles  fpoken  of  are  from  Art , 
or  Nature?  If  from  Nature  purely  ;  tis  no  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  Time :  nor  wou’d  I  contend  with 
you,  tho  you  fhou’d  deny  Life  it-felf  to  be  in¬ 
nate,  as  imagining  it  follow’d  rather  than  pre¬ 
ceded  the  moment  of  Birth.  But  this  I  am 
certain  of;  that  Life,  and  the  Senfations,  which 
accompany  Life,  come  when  they  will,  are 
from  mere  Nature,  and  nothing  elfe.  There¬ 
fore  if  you  diflike  the  word  Innate,  let  us  change 
it,  if  you  will,  for  Instinct;  and  call  InfiinB, 
that  which  Nature  teaches,  exclufive  of  Art ,  Cul¬ 
ture  or  Difcipline. 

Content,  faid  I. 


Leaving 
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Leaving  then,  reply’d  he,  thofe  admirable 
Speculations  to  the  Virtuofi ,  the  Anatomijls ,  and 
School-Divines  ;  v/e  may  fafely  aver,  with  all  their 
Confents,  that  the  feveral  Organs,  particular¬ 
ly  thofe  of  Generation,  are  form’d  by  Nature. 
Whether  is  there  alfo  from  Nature,  think  you, 
any  InJlinU  for  the  after-Ufe  of  them?  Or  whe¬ 
ther  muft  Learning  and  Experience  imprint  this 
Ufe?  ’Tis  imprinted,  faid  I,  enough  in 

Confcience.  The  Impreffion,  or  Lnflinfl,  is  fo 
ftrong  in  the  Cafe,  that  ’twou’d  be  abfurdity 
not  to  think  it  natural ,  as  well  in  our  own  Spe¬ 
cies,  as  in  other  Creatures  :  amongft  whom  (as 
you  have  already  taught  me)  not  only  the  mere 
engendring  of  the  Young,  but  the  various  and 
almoft  infinite  Means  and  Methods  of  provi¬ 
ding  for  them,  are  all  foreknown.  For  thus 
much  we  may  indeed  difcern  in  the  prepara¬ 
tory  Labours  and  Arts  ofthefe  wild  Creatures; 
which  demonffrate  their  anticipating  Fancys, 
Pre-conceptions ,  or  Pre-fenfations ;  if  I  may  ufe  a 
word  you  taught  me  *  yeflerday. 

I  allow  your  Expreflion,  faid  Theocles, 
and  will  endeavour  to  fhow  you  that  the  fame 
Pre-conceptions ,  of  a  higher  degree,  have  place 
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in  human  Kind.  Do  fo,  faid  I,  I  intreat 
you :  For  fo  far  am  I  from  finding  in  my-felf 
thefe  Pre-conceptions  of  Fair  and  Beautiful ,  in 
your  fenfe,  that  methinks,  till  now  of  late,  I 
have  hardly  known  of  any  thing  like  them  in 
Nature.  How  then,  faid  he,  wou’dyou  have 
known  that  outward  Fair  and  Beautiful  of  hu¬ 
man  Kind ;  if  fuch  an  Obje£l  (a  fair  flelhy  one) 
in  all  its  Beauty,  had  for  the  firft  time  appear’d 
to  you,  by  your-felf,  this  morning,  in  thefe 
Groves?  Or  do  you  think  perhaps  you  Ihou’d 
have  been  unmov’d,  and  have  found  no  diffe¬ 
rence  between  this  Form  and  any  other ;  if  firfl 
you  had  not  been  infrudled  ? 

I  have  hardly  any  Right,  reply’d  I,  to  plead 
this  laft  Opinion,  after  what  I  have  own’d  juft 
before. 

Well  then,  faid  he,  that  I  may  appear  to 
take  no  advantage  againft  you ;  I  quit  the  daz- 
ling  Form,  which  carrys  fuch  a  Force  of  compli - 
catted  Beauty s;  and  am  contented  to  confider 
feparately  each  of  thofe  fnnple  Beautys,  which 
taken  all  together,  create  this  wonderful  effe£L 
For  you  will  allow,  without  doubt,  that  in  re- 
fpe<ft  of  Bodys,  whatever  is  commonly  faid  of  the 
unexpreffible,  the  unintelligible,  the  /-Anoa/- 
not-what  of  Beauty;  there  can  lie  no  Myftery 

here 
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here,  but  what  plainly  belongs  either  to  Figure , 
Colour ,  Motion  or  Sound.  Omitting  therefore 
the  three  latter,  and  their  dependent  Charms; 
let  us  view  the  Charm  in  what  is  limpleft  of 
all,  mere  Figure.  Nor  need  we  go  fo  high  as 
Sculpture,  Archite&ure,  or  the  Defigns  ofthofe 
who  from  this  Study  of  Beauty  have  rais’d  fuch 
delightful  Arts.  ’Tis  enough  if  we  confider 
the  limpleft  of  Figures ;  as  either  a  round  Ball 
a  Cube,  or  Dye.  Why  is  even  an  Infant  pleas’d 
with  the  firft  View  of  thefe  Proportions?  Why 
is  the  Sphere  or  Globe ,  the  Cylinder  and  Obelijk 
prefer’d  ;  and  the  irregular  Figures,  in  refpedi 
of  thefe,  rejedied  and  defpis’d? 

I  am  ready,  reply’d  I,  to  own  there  is  in 
certain  Figures  a  natural  *  Beauty,  which  the 
Eye  finds  as  foon  as  the  Objecft  is  prefented  to 
it. 

Is  there  then,  faid  he,  a  natural  Beauty  of 
Figures ?  and  is  there  not  as  natural  a  one  of 
Actions  ?  No  fooner  the  Eye  opens  upon  Fi¬ 
gures,  the  Ear  to  Sounds ,  than  ftraight  the  Beau¬ 
tiful  refults,  and  Grace  and  Harmony  are  known 
and  acknowledg’d.  -  No  fooner  are  Actions 
view’d,  no  fooner  the  human  Ajfedlions  and  Paf- 
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/tons  difcern’d  (and  they  are  mod  of  'em  as  foon 
difcern’d  as  felt)  than  ffraight  an  inward  Eye 
didinguifhes,  and  fees  the  Fair  and  Shapely ,  the 
Amiable  and  Admirable ,  apart  from  the  Deform'd i 
the  Foul,  the  Odious ,  or  the  Defpicable.  How  is 
it  poffible  therefore  not  to  own,  ‘•t  That  as  thefe 
“  Dijlmdlions  have  their  Formation  in  Nature , 
“  the  Difcernment  it-felf  is  natural ,  and  from 
“  Nature  alone f" 

If  this,  I  told  him,  were  as  he  reprefented 
it ;  there  cou’d  never,  I  thought,  be  any  Dif- 
agreement  among  Men  concerning  AHions  and 
Behaviour:  as  which  was  1 Safe,  v/hich  Worthy; 
which  Handforn ,  and  which  Deform'd.  But  now 
we  found  perpetual  Variance  among  Mankind; 
whofe  Differences  were  chiefly  founded  on  this 
Difagreement  in  Opinion;  “  The  one  ajfrm- 
“  ing,  the  other  denying  that  this,  or  that,  was 
“  fit  or  decent." 

Even  by  this  then,  reply’d  he,  it  appears 
there  is  Fitnefs  and  Decency  in  AHions;  fince 
the  Fit  and  Decent  is  in  this  Controverfy  ever 
pre-fuppos’d:  And  whilflMen  are  at  odds  about 
the  SubjeHs,  the  Thing  it-felf  is  univerfally 
agreed.  For  neither  is  tnere  Agreement  in 
Judgments  about  other  Beautys.  ’Tis  contro¬ 
verted  “  Which  is  the  finefl  Pile,  the  loveliefl 

1  ! 

“  Shape  or  Face:"  But  without  controverfy,  'tis 
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allow’d  “  There  is  a  Beauty  of  each  kind/ 
This  no-one  goes  about  to  teach :  nor  is  it  learnt 
by  any;  but  confefisd  by  All.  All  own  the  Stan¬ 
dard,  Rule ,  and  Meajure:  But  in  applying  it  to 
Things,  Diforder  arifes,  Ignorance  prevails, 
Intereft  and  Paffion  breed  Dilfurbance.  Nor 
can  it  otherwife  happen  in  the  Affairs  of  Life, 
whilft  that  which  intereffes  and  engages  Men 
as  Good ,  is  thought  different  from  that  which 

they  admire  and  praife  as  Honejl. - But  with 

us  (Philocles!)  ’tis  better  fettled;  fince  for 
our  parts,  we  have  already  decreed  “  That 
*  Beauty  and  Good  are  ftill  the  fame.” 


I  REMEMBER,  faid  I,  what  you  forc’d 
me  to  acknowledge  more  than  once  before. 
And  now  (good  Theocles!)  that  I  am  become 
fo  willing  a  Difciple,  I  want  not  fo  much  to 
be  convinc'd,  methinks,  as  to  be  confirm'd  and 
firengthen  d.  And  I  hope  this  laft  Work  may 
prove  your  eafieft  Tafk. 

Not  unlefs  you  help  in  it  your-fielfi,  reply'd 
Theocles:  For  this  is  neceffary,  as  well  as  be¬ 
coming.  It  had  been  indeed  {hameful  for  you 
to  have  yielded  without  making  good  Refif- 
tance.  To  help  one’s-felf  to  be  convinc’d,  is 


to 
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to  prevent  Reafon ,  and  befpeak  Error  and  Delu- 
fion.  But  upon  fair  Convi&ion,  to  give  our 
heart  up  to  the  evident  fide,  and  reinforce  the 
Impreflion,  this  is  to  help  Reafon  heartily.  And 
thus  we  may  be  faid  honeflly  to perfuade  our-f elves. 

Shew  me  then  how  I  may  beft  perfuade 
my-felf. 

Have  courage,  faid  he,  Philocles!  (railing 
his  Voice)  Be  not  offended  that  I  fay,  Have 
Courage !  ’Tis  Cowardice  alone  betrays  us. 
For  whence  can  falfe  Shame  be,  except  from 
Cowardice  ?  To  be  afham’d  of  what  one  is  fure 
can  never  be  fhameful,  mult  needs  be  from  the 
want  of  Refolution.  We  feek  the  Right  and 
Wrong  in  things ;  we  examine  what  is  Honour¬ 
able ,  what  Shameful:  and  having  at  laft  deter¬ 
min’d,  we  dare  not  hand  to  our  own  judgment, 
and  are  afham’d  to  own  there  is  really  a  Shame¬ 
ful  and  an  Honourable .  “  Hear  me  (fays  one 

“  who  pretends  to  value  Philocles,  and  be 
“  valu’d  by  him)  There  can  be  no  fuch  thing 
“  as  real  Valuablenefs  or  Worth;  nothing  in  it- 
“  felf  eflimable  or  amiable,  odious  or  fhame- 
“  ful.  All  is  Opinion:  ’Tis  Opinion  which 
“  makes  Beauty,  and  unmakes  it.  The  Grace- 
“  ful  or  Ungraceful  in  things,  the  Decorum 
“  and  its  Contrary,  the  Amiable  and  Unami- 
able.  Vice,  Virtue,  Honour,  Shame,  all  this 
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44  is  founded  in  Opinion  only.  Opinion  is  the 
44  Law  and  Meafure.  Nor  has  Opinion  any  Rule 
44  befides  mere  Chance;  v/hich  varies  it,  as 
41  Cujiom  varies:  and  makes  now  this,  now  that, 
44  to  be  thought  worthy,  according  to  the  Reign 
44  of  Fajhion ,  and  the  afcendent  Power  of  Edu- 
44  cation .”  Whatfhall  we  fay  to  fuch-a-one? 
How  reprefent  to  him  his  Abfurdity  and  Ex¬ 
travagance?  Will  hedehftthe  fooner?  Or  (hall 
we  afk  what  Shame ,  of  one  who  acknowledges 
no  Shameful ?  Yet  he  derides,  and  cries  Ri¬ 
diculous  !  By  what  Right?  what  Title?  For 
thus,  if  I  were  Philocles,  wou’d  I  defend  my- 
felf:  44  Am  I  ridiculous?  As  how?  What  is  ri- 
44  diculous?  Everything f  or  Nothing?'  Ri¬ 
diculous  indeed!  But  fomething  then, 

fomething  there  is  Ridiculous :  and  the  Notion, 
it  feems,  is  right,  44  of  a  Shameful  and  a  Ridi- 
44  culous ,  in  things.”  How  then  fhall  we  ap¬ 
ply  the  Notion  ?  For  this  being  wrong  apply’d, 
cannot  it-felf  but  be  ridiculous.  Or  will  he 
who  cries  Shame,  refufe  to  acknowledge  any 
in  his  turn?  Does  he  not  blufh,  nor  feem  dis¬ 
countenanc’d  on  any  occafion?  If  he  does,  the 
Cafe  is  very  diftinH  from  that  of  mere  Grief 
or  Fear.  The  Diforder  he  feels  is  from  a  Senfe 
of  what  is  fhameful  and  odious  in  it-felf,  not 
of  what  is  hurtful  or  dangerous  in  its  Confe- 
quences.  For  the  greatefl  Danger  in  the  world 

can 
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can  never  breed  Shame :  nor  can  the  Opinion 
of  all  the  W orld  compel  us  to  it,  where  our 
own  Opinion  is  not  a  Party.  We  may  be  afraid 
of  appearing  impudent,  and  may  therefore  feign 
a  Modefty.  But  we  can  never  really  blufh  for 
any  thing  befide  what  we  think  truly  Shameful , 
and  what  we  Ihou’d  ftill  blulh  for,  were  we 
ever  fo  fecure  as  to  our  Intereft,  and  out  of 
the  reach  of  all  Inconvenience  which  cou’d 
happen  to  us  from  the  thing  we  were  dfham’d 
of. 


Thus,  continu’d  he,  Ihou’d  I  be  able,  by 
Anticipation,  to  defend  my-felf;  and  looking 
narrowly  into  Mens  Lives,  and  that  which  in¬ 
fluenc’d  ’em  on  all  occaflons,  I  fhou’d  have  Tef- 
timony  enough  to  make  me  fay  within  my-felf, 
“  Let  who  will  be  my  Adverfary  in  this  Opi- 
“  nion,  I  fhall  find  him  fome  way  or  other 
“  prepoflefs’d  with  that  of  which  he  wou’d  en- 
“  deavour  to  difpoflefs  me.”  Has  he  Gratitude 
or  Refentment,  Pride  or  Shame?  Which-ever 
way  it  be,  he  acknowledges  a  Senfe  of  Juft  and 
Unjufl,  Worthy  and  Mean.  If  he  be  Grateful, 
orexpeds  Gratitude,  I  alk  4  4  Why?  and  on  What 
44  account?”  If  he  be  angry,  if  he  indulges  Re¬ 
venge,  I  alk  44  How?  and  in  what  Cafe?  Re- 
veng’d  of  What ?  of  a  Stone,  or  Madman?” 

Who  is  fo  mad?  “  But  for  What? 

Dd  3  44  For 
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“  For  a  Chance-hurt?  an  Accident  againft 
“  Thought,  or  Intention?”  Who  is  fo 

unjuft?  Therefore  there  is  Juft  and  Unjujl ;  and 
belonging  to  it  a  natural  Prefumption  or  Anticipa¬ 
tion,  on  which  the  Resentment  or  Anger  is 
founded.  For  what  elfe  fhou’d  make  the  wick- 
edeft  of  Mankind  often  prefer  the  Intereft  of 
their  Revenge  to  all  other  Interefts,  and  even 
to  Life  it-felf,  except  only  a  Senje  of  Wrong ,  na¬ 
tural  to  all  Men,  and  a  Defire  to  profecute  that 
Wrong  at  any  rate?  Not  for  their  own  fakes, 
fince  they  facrifice  their  very  Being  to  it;  but 
out  of  hatred  to  the  imagin'd  Wrong ,  and  from 
a  certain  Love  o/Justice,  which  even  in  unjujl 
Men  is  by  this  Example  fhewn  to  be  beyond 
the  Love  of  Life  it-felf. 

Thus  as  ioPride,  I  afk,  “  Why  proud?  Why 

conceited?  and  of  What?  Does  any* one  who 
“  has  Pride,  think  meanly  or  indifferently  of 
^  himfelf?”  No:  but  honourably.  And 
how  this,  if  there  be  no  real  Honour  or  Digni¬ 
ty  prefuppos’ d?  For  Self-valuation  fuppofes  Self- 
worth;  and  in  a  Perfon  confcious  of  real  Worth, 
is  either  no  Pride,  or  a  juft  and  noble  one.  In 
the  fame  manner,  Self-contempt  fuppofes  a  Self- 
meannefs  or  DefeLlivenefs;  and  may  be  either  ajuft 
Modefty,  or  unjuft  Humility.  But  this  is  cer¬ 
tain,  that  whoever  is  proud  muft  be  proud  of 

forne- 
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fomething.  And  know  that  Men  of  thorow  Pride 
will  be  proud  even  in  the  meaneft  Circum- 
ftances,and  when  there  is  no  vifible  Subje6l  for 
them  to  be  proud  of.  But  they  defcrya:  Merit  in 
themfelves,  which  others  cannot:  And  ’tis  this 
Merit  they  admire.  No  matter  whether  it  be 
really  in  them,  as  they  imagine:  It  is  a  Worth 
ftill,  an  Honour ,  or  Merit  which  they  admire, 
and  wou’d  do,  wherever  they  faw  it,  in  any 
Subjed  befides.  For  then  it  is,  then  only,  that 
they^are  humbled,  “  When  they  fee  in  a  more 
“  eminent  degree  in  others ,  What  they  refpe6l 

“  and  admire  fo  much  in  themfelves .” - And 

thus  as  long  as  I  find  Men  either  angry  or  re¬ 
vengeful,  proud ,  or  ajhamd ,  I  am  fafe:  For 
they  conceive  an  Honourable  and  Di/honourable , 
a  Foul  and  Fair ,  as  well  as  I.  No  matter  where 
they  place  it,  or  how  they  are  miftaken  in  it : 
This  hinders  not  my  being- fatisfy’d  “That 
“  the  Thing  is,  and  is  univerfally  acknowledge d; 
“  That  it  is  of  Nature's  Imprelfion,  naturally 
“  conceiv'd,  and  by  no  Art  or  Counter -Nature  to 
“  be  eradicated  or  deftroy’d.” 


AND  NO  W,  what  fay  you,  Philocles, 
(continu’d  he)  to  this  Defence  I  have  been 
making  for  you?  Tis  grounded,  asyou  fee,  on 
the  Suppofition  of  your  being  deeply  ingag’d 
in  this  philofophical  Caufe.  But  perhaps  you 
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have  yet  many  Difficultys  to  get  over,  ere  you 
can  fo  far  take  part  with  Beauty ,  as  to  make 
this  to  be  your  Good. 

I  have  no  difficulty  fo  great,  faid  I,  as  not 
to  be  eafily  remov’d.  My  Inclinations  lead 
me  ftrongly  this  way :  for  I  am  ready  enough 
to  yield  there  is  no  real  Good  befide  the  Enjoy¬ 
ment  of  Beauty.  And  I  am  as  ready,  re- 

ply’d  Theocles,  to  yield  There  is  no  real 
Enjoyment  of  Beauty  befide  what  is  Good. 

Excellent!  But  upon  reflexion,  I  fear  I 
am  little  beholden  to  you  for  your  Conceffion. 

As  how?  Becaufe  fhou’d  I  offer  to 

contend  for  any  Enjoyment  of  Beauty  out  of 
your  mental  Way,  you  wou’d,  I  doubt,  call 
fuch  Enjoyment  of  mine  abjurd;  as  you  did 
once  before.  Undoubtedly  I  fhou’d.  For 

what  is  it  fhou’d  enjoy,  or  be  capable  of  Enjoy¬ 
ment,  except  Mind?  or  fhall  we  fay,  Body  En¬ 
joys ?  By  the  help  of  SenJ'e ,  perhaps;  not 
otherwife.  Is 'Beauty,  then,  the  Objelt  of 

Senfe ?  Say  how?  Which  way?  For  otherwife 
the  help  of  Senfe  is  nothing  in  the  Cafe  :  And 
if  Body  be  of  it-felfincapable,  and  Senfe  no  help 
to  it,  to  apprehend  or  enjoy  Beauty,  there  re¬ 
mains  only  the  Mind  which  is  capable  either 
to  apprehend  or  to  enjoy. 


True 
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True,  faid  I;  but  fhow  me  then,  “Why 
“  Beauty  may  not  be  the  Objedl  of  the  Senfe? ’ 

Shew  me  firft,  I  intreat  you,  “  Why , 
“  Where ,  or  in  What ,  you  fancy  it  may  be  fo?’’ 

Is  it  not  Beauty  which  firft  excites  the 
Senfe,  and  feeds  it  afterwards  in  the  Paffion 
we  call  Love  ?  Say  in  the  fame  manner, 

“  That  it  is  Beauty  firft  excites  the  Senfe,  and 
“  feeds  it  afterwards  in  the  Paffion  we  cdMHun- 
“  gerY — — You  will  not  fay  it.  The  Thought, 
I  perceive,  difpleafes  you.  As  great  as  the 
Pleafure  is  of  good  Eating,  you  difdain  to 
apply  the  Notion  of  Beauty  to  the  good  Difhes 
which  create  it.  You  wou’d  hardly  have  ap¬ 
plauded  the  prepofterous  Fancy  of  fome  luxu¬ 
rious  Romans  of  old,  who  cou’d  relifh  a  Fri- 
caftee  the  better  for  hearing  it  was  compos’d 
of  Birds  which  wore  a  beautiful  Feather,  or 
had  fung  delicioufly.  Inftead  of  being  incited 
by  fuch  a  hiftorical  Account  of  Meats,  you 
wou’d  be  apt,  I  believe,  to  have  lefs  Appetite, 
the  more  you  fearch’d  their  Origin,  and  de- 
fcended  into  the  Kitchen- Science,  to  learn  the 
feveral  Forms  and  Changes  they  had  under¬ 
gone,  ere  they  were  ferv’d  at  this  elegant  vo¬ 
luptuous  Table.  But  tho  the  Kitchen- Forms 
be  ever  fo  difgraceful,  you  will  allow  that  the 
Materials  of  the  Kitchen,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as 
the  Garden  furnifhes,  are  really  fair  and  beau¬ 
tiful 
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tiful  in  their  kind.  Nor  will  you  deny  Beauty 
to  the  wild  Field ,  or  to  thefe  Flowers  which 
grow  around  us,  on  this  verdant  Couch.  And 
yet,  as  lovely  as  are  thefe  Forms  of  Nature, 
the  fhining  Grafs ,  or  lilver’d  Mofs,  the  flowry 
Thime ,  wild  Rofe ,  or  Honey-fuckle:  ’tis  not  their 
Beauty  allures  the  neighbouring  Herds,  de¬ 
lights  the  brouzing  Fawn,  or  Kid,  and  fpreads 
the  Joy  we  fee  amidft  the  feeding  Flocks :  ’Tis 
not  the  Form  rejoices ;  but  that  which  is  be¬ 
neath  the  Form:  ’tis  Savourinefs  attra&s, 
Hunger  impels;  and  Thirfl  better  allay’d  by 
the  clear  Brook  than  the  thick  Puddle,  makes 
th t  fair  Nymph  to  be  prefer’d,  whofe  Form  is 
otherwife  flighted.  For  never  can  the  Form 
be  of  real  force:  where  it  is  uncontemplated, 
unjudg’d  of,  unexamin’d,  and  Hands  only  as 
the  accidental  Note  or  Token  of  what  ap- 
peafes  provok’d  Senfe,  and  fatisfies  the  brutifh 
Part.  Are  you  perfuaded  of  this,  good  Phi- 
locles?  or  rather  than  not  give  Brutes  the 
advantage  of  Enjoyment ,  will  you  allow  them 
alfo  a  Mind  and  rational  Part? 

Not  fo,  I  told  him. 

If  Brutes  therefore,  faid  he,  be  incapable 
of  knowing  and  enjoying  Beauty,  as  being 
Brutes ,  and  having  Sense  only  (the  brutifh 
part)  for  their  own  fhare;  it  follows,  “  That 

neither 
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“  neither  can  Man  by  the  fame  Senfe  or  brutifh 
“  Part,  conceive  or  enjoy  Beauty :  But  all  the 
“  Beauty  and  Good  he  enjoys,  is  in  a  nobler  way, 

“  and  by  the  help  of  what  is  nobleft,  his  Mind 
“  and  Reason.”  Here  lies  his  Dignity  and 
higheft  Inter eji:  Here  his  Capacity  toward  Good 
and  Happinefs.  His  Ability  or  Incompetency , 
his  Power  of  Enjoyment,  or  his  Impotence ,  is 
founded  in  this  alone.  As  this  is  found,  fair, 
noble ,  worthy ;  fo  are  its  Subje6ls,  A61s  and  Em¬ 
ployments.  For  as  the  riotous  Mind,  captive 
to  Senfe ,  can  never  enter  in  competition,  or 
contend  for  Beauty  with  the  virtuous  Mind  of 
Reafon’s  Culture;  fo  neither  can  the  Objects 
which  allure  the  former,  compare  with  thofe 
which  attraft  and  charm  the  latter.  And 
when  each  gratifies  it-felf  in  the  Enjoyment 
and  Poffefiion  of  its  Obje61;  how  evidently 
fairer  are  the  A61s  which  join  the  latter  Pair , 
and  give  a  Soul  the  Enjoyment  of  what  is  ge-  • 
nerous  and  good *  This  at  leaft,  Philocles, 
you  will  furely  allow,  That  when  you  place 
a  Joy  elfewhere  than  in  the  Mind  ;  The  Enjoy¬ 
ment  it-felf  will  be  no  beautiful  Subject,  nor 
of  any  graceful  or  agreeable  Appearance.  But 
when  you  think  how  Friendfhip  is  enjoy’d,  how 
Honour ,  Gratitude ,  Candour ,  Benignity ,  and  all 
internal  Beauty ;  how  all  the  focial  Pleafures, 
Society  it-felf,  and  all  which  conftitutes  the 

Worth 
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Worth  and  Happinefs  of  Mankind ;  you  will 
here  furely  allow  Beauty  in  the  A£t,  and  think 
it  worthy  to  be  view’d,  and  pafs’d  in  review 
often  by  the  glad  Mind,  happily  confcious  of 
the  generous  Part,  and  of  its  own  Advance¬ 
ment  and  Growth  in  Beauty. 

THUS,  Philocles,  (continu’d  he,  after 
a  fhort  Paufe)  thus  have  I  prefum’d  to  treat  of 
Beauty  before  fo  great  a  judge,  and  fuch  a 
fkilful  Admirer  as  your-felf.  For  taking  rife 
from  Nature’s  Beauty,  which  tranfported  me, 
I  gladly  ventur’d  further  in  the  Chafe;  and 
have  accompanied  you  in  fearch  of  Beauty, 
as  it  relates  to  us,  and  makes  our  higheft  Good , 
in  its  fincere  and  natural  Enjoyment.  And 
if  we  have  not  idly  fpent  our  hours,  nor  rang’d 
in  vain  thro’  thefe  deferted  regions;  it  fhou’d 
appear  from  our  ftriH  Search,  that  there  is 
nothing  fo  divine  as  Beauty  :  which  belong¬ 
ing*  not  to  Body ,  nor  having  any  Principle  or 
Exigence  except  in  Mind  and  Reason,  is  a- 
lone  difeover’d  and  acquir’d  by  this  diviner 
Part,  when  it  infpeHs  it-felj ,  the  only  ObjeH 
worthy  of  it-felf.  Forwhate’er  is  void  of  Mind, 
is  Void  and  Darknefs  to  the  Mind's  Eye.  This 
languifhes  and  grows  dim,  whene’er  detain’d 
on  foreign  Subjects;  but  thrives  and  attains 

its 
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its  natural  Vigour,  when  employ’d  in  Con¬ 
templation  of  what  is  like  it-felf.  Tis  thus  the 
improving  Mind,  flightly  furveying  other  Ob- 
je<5ls,  and  palling  over  Bodys,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  Forms,  (where  only  a  Shadow  of  Beauty 
refts)  ambitioufly  prelfes  onward  to  its  Source, 
and  views  the  Original  of  Form  and  Order  in 
that  which  is  intelligent.  And  thus,  O  Phi- 
locles  !  may  we  improve  and  become  Artills 
in  the  kind;  learning  “  To  know  Our-Jelves, 
“  and  what  Yhat  is,  which  by  improving,  we 
“  may  be  fure  to  advance  our  Worth,  and 
14  real  Self-Intereft.”  For  neither  is  this  Know¬ 
ledge  acquir’d  by  Contemplation  of  Bodys,  or 
the  outward  Forms,  the  View  of  Pageantrys, 
the  Study  of  Eftates  and  Honours:  nor  is  He 
to  be  efteem’d  that  felf-improving  Artift,  who 
makes  a  Fortune  out  of  thefe ;  but  he  (He  on¬ 
ly)  is  the  wife  and  able  Man,  who  with  a  flight 
regard  to  thefe  Things,  applies  himfelf  to  cul¬ 
tivate  another  Soil,  builds  in  a  different  Mat¬ 
ter  from  that  of  Stone  or  Marble;  and  having 
righter  Models  in  his  Eye,  becomes  in  truth 
the  Architect  of  his  own  Life  and  Fortune ;  by 
laying  within  himfelf  the  lalting  and  fure 
Foundations  of  Order ,  Peace ,  and  Concord. — - 
But  now  tis  time  to  think  of  returning  home. 
The  Morning  is  far  fpent.  Come !  Let  us  a- 
way,  and  leave  thefe  uncommon  SubjeHs; 

till 
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till  we  retire  again  to  thefe  remote  and  un¬ 
frequented  Places. 


AT  THESE  words  Theocles  mending 
his  pace,  and  going  down  the  Hill,  left  me  at 
a  good  diftance;  till  he  heard  me  calling  ear- 
nellly  after  him.  Having  join’d  him  once 
again,  I  begg’d  he  wou’d  ftay  a  little  longer: 
or  if  he  were  refolv’d  fo  foon  to  leave  both  the 
Woods,  and  that  Philofophy  which  he  confin’d 
to  ’em;  that  he  wou’d  let  me  however  part 
with  ’em  more  gradually,  and  leave  the  beft 
Impreilion  on  me  he  cou’d,  againft  my  next 
Return.  For  as  much  convinc’d  as  I  was, 
and  as  great  a  Convert  to  his  Do<ftrine,  my  Dan¬ 
ger  Hill,  I  own’d  to  him,  was  very  great :  and 
I  forefaw  that  when  the  Charm  of  thefe  Places, 
and  his  Company  was  ceas’d,  I  fhou’d  be  apt 
to  relapfe,  and  weakly  yield  to  that  too  pow¬ 
erful  Charm,  the  World .  Tell  me,  continu’d  I, 
how  is  it  poffible  to  hold  out  againft  it,  and 
withftand  the  general  opinion  of  Mankind, 
who  have  fo  different  a  Notion  of  that  which 
we  call  Good?  Say  truth  now,  Theocles,  can 
any  thing  be  more  odd,  or  diffonant  from  the 
common  Voice  of  the  World,  than  what  we 
have  determin’d  in  this  matter. 


Whom 
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Whom  (hall  we  follow  then?  reply’d  he. 
Whofe  Judgment  or  Opinion  fhall  we  take, 
concerning  What  is  Good ,  What  contrary ?  If 
All ,  or  any  Part  of  Mankind  are  confonant 
with  themfelves,  and  can  agree  in  this ;  I  am 
content  to  leave  Philofophy,  and  follow  them: 
If  otherwife;  Why  fhou’d  we  not  adhere  to 
what  we  have  chofen? — Let  us  then,  in  ano¬ 
ther  View,  conlider  how  this  Matter  hands. 

4 

SECT.  III. 


WE  THEN  walk’d  gently  homewards 
(it  being  almoft  Noon)  and  he  con¬ 
tinu’d  his  Difcourfe. 

One  Man,  faid  he,  affeHs  the  Hero;  efteems 
it  the  higheft  Advantage  of  Life,  to  have  feen 
War,  and  been  in  A&ion  in  the  Field.  Ano¬ 
ther  laughs  at  this  Humour;  counts  it  all  Ex¬ 
travagance  and  Folly;  prizes  his  own  Wit  and 
Prudence;  and  wou’d  take  it  for  a  Difgrace  to 
be  thought  adventurous.  One  Perfon  is  af- 
fiduous  and  indefatigable  in  advancing  him- 
felf  to  the  Character  of  a  Alan  of  Bifinefs.  Ano¬ 
ther  on  the  contrary  thinks  this  impertinent ; 
values  not  Fame,  or  a  Chara&er  in  the  World: 

and 
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and  by  his  good-will  wou’d  always  be  in  a 
Debauch ,  and  never  live  out  of  the  Stews  or 
Taverns ;  where  he  enjoys,  as  he  thinks,  his 
higheft  Good.  One  values  Wealth,  as  a  means 
only  to  indulge  his  Palat ,  and  to  eat  finely. 
Another  loaths  this,  and  affehls  Popularity ,  and 
a  Name.  One  admires  Mufick  and  Paintings, 
Gz&m^-curiofitys,  and  in-door  Ornaments :  A- 
nother  admires  Gardens ,  Architecture,  and  the 
Pomp  of  Buildings.  Another,  who  has  no 
Gufio  of  either  fort,  believes  all  thofe  thhy  call 
Virtuosi  to  be  half-diftrahled.  One  looks 
upon  all  Expence  to  be  Madnefs;  and  thinks 
only  Wealth  it-felf  to  be  Good.  One  games; 
another  dr  fifes,  and  fludies  an  Equipage;  ano¬ 
ther  is  full  of  Heraldry ,  Points  of  Honour,  a  Fa¬ 
mily,  and  a  Blood.  One  recommends  Gallantry 
and  Intrigue ;  another  ordinary  Good-fellowfhip ; 
another  Buffoonery,  Satir,  and  the  common  Wit ; 
another  Sports,  and  the  Country;  another  a 
Court;  another  Travelling,  and  the  fight  of  fo¬ 
reign  Parts;  another  Poetry,  and  the  fafhionable 

Learning. - All  thefe  go  different  ways.  All 

cenfure  one  another,  and  are  defpicable  in 
one  another’s  eyes.  By  fits  too  they  are  as 
defpicable  in  their  own ,  and  as  often  out  of 
conceit  with  themfelves,  as  their  Humour 
changes,  and  their  Paffion  turns  from  one 

thing  to  another. - What  is  it  then  I  fhou’d 

be 
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be  concern’d  for?  Whofe  Cenfure  do  I  fear? 
Or  by  whom,  after  all,  fhall  I  be  guided? 

If  I  alk,  “  Are  Riches  good ,  when  only 
44  heap’d  up,  and  un-imploy’d  ?”  One  anfwers, 
44  They  are The  reft  deny.  44  How  is  it 
44  then  they  are  to  be  imploy’d  in  order  to  be 
“  good?”  All  difagree.  All  tell  me  different 
things.  44  Since  therefore  Riches  are  not, 
“  of  themfelves,  good  (as  moft  of  you  declare ;) 
44  And  fince  there  is  no  Agreement  among  you 
44  tohich  way  they  become  good;  why  may  not 
44  I  hold  it  for  my  Opinion,  that  they  are  nei- 
“  ther  good  in  themfelves ,  nor  diredlly  any  Caufe 
44  or  Means  of  Good?” 

If  there  be  thofe  who  wholly  defpife  Fame; 
And  if  among  thofe  who  covet  it,  he  who  de¬ 
fires  it  for  one  thing,  defpifes  it  for  another; 
he  who  feeks  it  with  fome  Men,  defpifes  it  with 
others:  Why  may  not  I  fay,  “  That  neither 
41  do  I  know  how  any  Fame  can  be  call’d  a 
14  Good r 

If  of  thofe  who  covet  Pleasure,  they  who 
admire  it  in  one  kind,  are  fuperior  to  it  in  ano¬ 
ther;  Why  may  not  I  fay,  44  That  neither  do 
14  I  know  which  of  thefe  Pleafures,  or  how  Plea- 
tl  Jure  it-felf,  can  be  call’d  Goodr * 

Vol.  II.  E  e 
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If  among  thofe  who  covet  Life  ever  fo  ear- 
neftly,  that  Life  which  to  One  is  eligible  and  ami¬ 
able,  is  to  Another  defpicable  and  vile;  Why 
may  not  I  fay,  44  That  neither  do  I  know 
“  how  Life  it-felf  can,  of  it-f elf,  be  thought  a 
“  Good r  , 

In  the  mean  time.  This  I  know  certainly ; 
44  That  the  neceffary  Confequence  of  elleeming 
44  thefe  things  highly,  is  to  be  a  Slave,  and  con- 

44  fequently  miferable.” - But  perhaps  (Phi- 

locles!)  you  are  not  yet  enough  acquainted 
with  this  odd  kind  of  Reafoning. 

More,  faid  I,  than  I  believe  you  can  eafily 
imagine.  I  perceiv'd  the  goodly  Lady,  your 
celebrated  Beauty,  was  about  to  appear  a-new : 
and  I  eafily  knew  again  that  fair  Face  of  Liber¬ 
ty,  which  I  had  feen  but  once  in  the  *  Pi&ure 
you  drew  yeflerday  of  that  Moral  Dame.  I 
can  allure  you,  I  think  of  her  as  highly  as  pof- 
fible :  and  find  that  without  her  Help,  to  raife 
one  above  thefe  feemingly  elfential  Goods,  and 
make  one  more  eafy  and  indifferent  towards 
Life,  and  towards  a  Fortune ;  ’twill  be  the  hard- 
eft  thing  in  the  world  to  enjoy  either.  Solici- 


*  Supra ,  p. 
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tude,  Cares,  and  Anxiety,  will  be  multiply’d: 
and  in  this  unhappy  Dependency,  tis  necefla- 
ry  to  make  court,  and  be  not  a  little  fervile. 
To  flatter  the  Great,  to  bear  Infults,  to  ftoop, 
and  fawn,  and  abjecflly  refign  one’s  Senfe  and 
Manhood;  all  this  muft  courageoufly  be  endur’d, 
and  carry’d  off,  with  as  free  an  Air,  and  good 
Countenance  as  poflible,  by  one  who  ftudies 
Greatnefs  of  this  fort,  who  knows  the  general 
way  of  Courts,  and  how  to  fix  unfteddy  For¬ 
tune.  I  need  not  mention  the  Envyings,  the 
Miftrufts,  and  Jealoufys — 

No  truly,  faid  he  (interrupting  me)  neither 
need  you.  But  finding  you  fo  fenfible,  as  I 
do,  of  this  unhappy  State,  and  of  its  inward 
Sores,  (whatever  may  be  its  outward  Looks) 
How  is  it  poflible  but  you  mull  find  the  Hap- 
pinefs  of  that  other  contrary  State?  Can  you 
not  call  to  mind  what  we  refolv’d  concerning 
Nature ?  Can  any  thing  be  more  defirable  than 
to  follow  her?  Or  is  it  not  by  this  Freedom  from 
our  Paflions  and  low  Interefts,  that  we  are  re¬ 
concil’d  to  the  goodly  Order  of  the  Univerfe; 
that  we  harmonize  with  Nature ;  and  live  in 
Friendfhip  both  with  God  and  Man  ? 

Lel  us  compare,  continu’d  he,  the  Advan¬ 
tages  of  each  State,  and  fet  their  Goods  one 

Ee  2  againfi 
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againft  another :  On  one  fide,  thofe  which  we 
found  were  uncertainly  fo ;  and  depended  both 
on  Fortune,  Age,  Circumftances  and  Humour: 
On  the  other  fide,  thefe  which  being  certain 
themfelves,  are  founded  on  the  Contempt  of 
thofe  others  fo  uncertain.  Is  manly  Liberty , 
Generofity ,  Magnanimity ,  not  a  Good?  May  we 
not  efteem  as  Happinefs,  that  Self- Enjoyment 
which  arifes  from  a  Confiftency  of  Life  and 
Manners,  a  Harmony  of  Affections,  a  Freedom 
from  the  Reproach  of  Shame  or  Guilt,  and  a 
Confcioufnefs  of  Worth  and  Merit  with  all 
Mankind,  our  Society,  Country,  and  Friends: 
all  which  is  founded  in  Virtue  only?  A  Mind 
fubordinate  to  Reafon,  a  Temper  humaniz’d, 
and  fitted  to  all  natural  Affeclion ;  an  Exercife 
of  Friendjhip  uninterrupted;  a  thorow  Candor , 
Benignity ,  and  Good  Nature;  with  conflant  Secu¬ 
rity,  Tranquillity ,  Equanimity ,  (if  I  may  ufe  fuch 
philofop liic at  Terms)  are  not  thefe  ever,  and  at 
all  feafons  Good?  Is  it  of  thefe  one  can  at  any 
time  naufeate  and  grow  weary?  Are  there 
any  particular  Ages,  Seafons,  Places,  Circum- 
flances,  which  muff  accompany  thefe  to  make 
’em  agreeable?  Are  thefe  variable  and  incon- 
flant?  Do  thefe,  by  being  ardently  belov’d,  or 
fought,  occafion  any  Difturbance  or  Mife- 
ry?  Can  thefe  be  at  any  time  overvalu’d  ?  Or, 
to  fay  more  yet,  can  thefe  be  ever  taken  from 
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us,  or  can  we  ever  be  hinder’d  in  the  En¬ 
joyment  of  ’em,  unlefs  by  our-felves  ?  How  can 
we  better  praife  the  Goodnefs  of  Providence , 
than  in  this,  44  That  it  has  plac’d  our  Hap- 
41  pinefs  and  Good  in  things  We  can  bellow 
41  upon  our-Jelves?”  , 

If  this  be  fo,  faid  I,  I  fee  no  reafon  we 
have  to  accufe  Providence  on  any  account. 
But  Men,  I  fear,  will  hardly  be  brought  to 
this  good  Temper,  while  their  Fancy  is  fo 
flrong,  as  it  naturally  is,  towards  thofe  other 
moveable  Goods .  And  in  fhort,  if  we  may 
depend  on  what  is  faid  commonly,  44  All  Good 
44  is  merely  as  we  fancy  it.  ’Tis  Conceit  which 
44  makes  it.  All  is  Opinion  and  Fancy  on* 
44  ly.” 

Wherefore  then,  faid  he,  do  we  a5t  at 
any  time?  Why  chufe ,  or  why  prefer  one  thing 
to  another?  You  will  tell  me,  I  fuppofe, 

’tis  becaufe  we  fancy  it,  or  fancy  Good  in  it. 

Are  we  therefore  to  follow  every  prefent 
Fancy,  Opinion,  or  Imagination  of  Good?  If 
fo,  then  we  mull  follow  that  at  one  time, 
which  we  decline  at  another ;  approve  at  one 
time,  what  we  difapprove  at  another ;  and  be 
at  perpetual  variance  with  our-felves.  But  if 
we  are  not  to  follow  all  Fancy  or  Opinion 

Ee  3  alike; 
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alike;  If  it  be  allow’d,  44  That  of  Fancys ,  fome 
are  true ,  fome  falfef  then  we  are  to  examine 
every  Fancy;  and  there  is  fome  Rule  or  other, 
by  which  to  judge ,  and  determine.  ’Twas  the 
Fancy  of  one  Man  to  fet  fire  to  a  beautiful 
Temple,  in  order  to  obtain  immortal  Memory 
or  Fame.  ’Twas  the  Fancy  of  another  Man 
to  conquer  the  World,  for  the  fame  Reafon, 
or  what  was  very  like  it.  If  this  were  really 
the  Man’s  Good;  Why  do  we  wonder  at  him  ? 
If  the  Fancy  were  wrong;  fay  plainly  in  What 
it  was  fo;  or  why  the  SubjeZl  was  not  Good 
to  him ,  as  he  fancy  d?  Either  therefore,  44  That 
44  is  every  Man’s  Good  which  he  fancies ,  and 
44  becaufe  he  fancies  it ,  and  is  not  content  with- 
44  out  it:”  Or  otherwife,  14  There  is  That  in 
44  which  the  Mature  of  Man  is  fatisfy  d;  and 
44  which  alone  muff  be  his  Good.”  If  that  in 
which  the  Mature  of  Man  is  fatisfy  d,  and  can  ref 
contented,  be  alone  his  Good;  then  he  is  a  Fool 
who  follows  that  with  Earneftnefs,  as  his  Good, 
which  a  Man  can  be  without,  and  yet  be 
fatisfy  d  and  contented.  In  the  fame  manner  is 
he  a  Fool  who  flies  that  earnefly  as  his  III, 
which  a  Man  may  endure ,  and  yet  be  eafy  and 
contented.  Now  a  Man  may  pofhbly  not  have 
burnt  a  Temple  (as  Erostratus)  and  yet  may 
be  contented.  Or  tho  he  may  not  have  con¬ 
quer’d  the  World  (as  Alexander)  yet  he 

may 
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may  be  eafy  and  contented:  as  he  may  hill 
without  any  of  thofe  Advantages  of  Power , 
Riches ,  or  Renown ;  if  his  Fancy  hinders  not. 
In  fhort,  we  fhall  find  “  That  without  any 
“  one  of  thofe  which  are  commonly  call’d 
“  Goods ,  a  Man  may  be  contented:'  As,  on  the 
contrary,  “  He  may  poffefs  them  all,  and  hill 
“  be  difcontented ,  and  not  a  jot  the  happier.” 
Iffo;  it  follows,  “That  Happinefs  is  from 
“  within ,  not  from  without A  good  Fancy 
is  the  Main.  And  thus,  you  fee,  I  agree  with 

you,  “That  *  Opinion  is  all  in  all. - —But 

what  it  this,  Philocles,  which  has  feiz’dyou? 
You  feem  of  a  hidden  grown  deeply  thought¬ 
ful. 

To  tell  you  truth,  faid  I,  I  was  confidering 
What  wou’d  become  of  me,  if,  after  all,  I 
fliou’d,  by  your  means,  turn  Philosopher . 

The  Change,  truly,  wou’d  be  fomewhat 
extraordinary,  reply’d  Theocles.  But  be  not 
concern’d.  The  Danger  is  not  fo  great.  And 
Experience  fhews  us  every  day,  That  for  talk¬ 
ing  or  writing  Philofophy ,  People  are  not  at  all 
the  nearer  being  Philosophers. 


'*  VOL.  1.  pag.  307,  320,  324,  8cc.  VOL.  III.  p.  196, 
199,  See. 
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But,  faid  I,  the  very  Name  is  a  kind  of  Re¬ 
proach.  The  word  Idiot  flood  formerly  as 
the  Oppofite  to  Philofopher:  but  now-a-days  it 
means  nothing  more  commonly  than  the  Phi¬ 
losopher  himfelf. 

Yet,  in  effect,  (reply’d  he)  what  elfe  is  it 
we  all  do  in  general,  than  philoj* ophizef  If 
Philosophy  be,  as  we  take  it,  the  Study  of  Hap- 
pinejs ;  mu  ft  not  every-one,  in  fome  manner 
or  other,  either  fkilfully  or  unfkilfully  philofo - 
phize  f  Is  not  every  Deliberation  concerning 
our  main  Intereft,  every  Correction  of  our 
Tafte,  every  Choice  and  Preference  in  life  to 
be  reckon’d  of  this  kind  f  For  ‘ 1  If  Happinefs 
“  be  not  allow'd  to  be  from  Self  and  from 
“  within ;  then  Either  is  it  from  outward  Things 
“  alone,  or  from  Self  and  outward  Things  to- 
“  gether.”  If  from  outward  Things  alone;  fhew 
it  us,  in  fact,  “  That  all  Men  are  happy  in 
11  proportion  to  thefe ;  and  that  no-one  who 
“  poffefles  them  is  ever  miferable  by  his  own 
Lt  fault.”  But  this,  it  feems,  hardly  any-one 
will  pretend  to  evince:  All  own  the  contra¬ 
ry.  Therefore  14  If  happinefs  be  partly 

“  from  Self  partly  from  outward  Things ;  then 

Each  mull  be  confider’d,  and  a  certain  Va- 
11  lue  fet  on  the  Concerns  of  an  inward  kind, 

“  and 
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“  and  which  depend  on  Self  alone.”  If  fo: 
and  that  I  confider  “  How,  and  in  What  thefe 
“  are  to  be  prefer  d;  When  and  on  what  oc- 
“  cafion  they  are  in  feafon,  or  out  of  feafon ; 
“  When  properly  to  take  place,  when  to  yield:  ” 
What’s  this,  after  all,  but  to  philofophize  ? 

Yet  even  this,  ftill,  is  enough  to  put  one 
out  of  the  ordinary  way  of  thinking,  and 
give  one  an  unhappy  turn  for  Bufmefs,  and 
the  World.  Right!  For  this  alfo  is  to  be 
confider  d,  and  well  weigh’d.  And  therefore 
This,  ftill,  is  Philosophy  ;  “To  inquire  Where, 
“  and  in  what  refpeH  one  may  be  moft  a  Lo- 
‘  ‘  Jer ;  Which  are  the  greateft  Gains,  the  moft 
“profitable  Exchanges fince  every  thing 
in  this  World  goes  by  Exchange.  Nothing  is 
had  for  nothing.  Favour  requires  Courtfhip : 
Interejl  is  made  by  Solicitation:  Honours  are 
acquir’d  with  Hazard ;  Riches  with  Pains ; 
Learning  and  Accomplijhments  by  Study  and 
Application.  Security,  Re/I,  Indolence  are  to  be 
had  at  other  Prices.  Thev  mav  be  thought, 
perhaps,  to  come  eafy.  For  “WhatHard- 
“  fhip  is  there?  Where  is  the  Harm?”  ’Tis 
only  to  abate  of  Fame  and  Fortune.  ’Tis  only 
to'wave  the  Point  of  Honour,  and  fhare  fome- 
what  lefs  of  Interejl.  If  this  be  eafy ;  all  is 
well.  Some  Patience,  you  fee,  is  neceffary  in 
the  cafe.  Privacy  muft  be  endur’d  ;  even  Ob - 

Jcurity , 
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fcurity  and  Contempt. - Such  are  the  Condi¬ 

tions.  And  thus  every-thing  has  its  Condi¬ 
tion.  Power  and  Preferments  are  to  be  had 
at  one  rate;  Pleafures  at  another;  Liberty 
and  Honesty  at  another.  A  good  Mind  muR 
be  paid  for,  as  other  things.  But  we  had 
beR  beware  leR,  perhaps,  we  pay  too  clear  for 
It.  Let  us  be  affur’d  we  have  a  good  Bar¬ 
gain.  Come  on  then. - Let  us  ac¬ 
count. - 44  What  is  a  Mind  worth?  What 

44  Allowance  may  one  handfomly  make  for  it? 

44  Or  What  may  one  well  afford  it  for?’’ - 

If  I  part  with  It,  or  abate  of  It,  ’Tis  not  for 
Nothing.  Some  value  I  muR  needs  fet  upon  my 
Liberty ,  fome  upon  my  inward  Character.  Some¬ 
thing  there  is  in  what  we  call  Worth  ;  fome- 
thing  in  Sincerity ,  and  a  found  Heart.  Order¬ 
ly  Affedlions ,  generous  Thoughts,  and  a  command¬ 
ing  Reason,  are  fair  Poffeffions,  not  Rightly 
to  be  given  up.  I  am  to  confider  RrR,  44  What 
41  may  be  their  Equivalent ?  Whether  I  fhall 
44  find  my  Account  in  letting  thefe  inward  Con- 
44  cerns  run  as  they  pleafe;  or  Whether  I  fhall 
44  not  be  better  fecur’d  againfi  Fortune  by 
44  adjufiing  Matters  at  home ,  rather  than  by 
44  making  Interefi  abroad ,  and  acquiring  firfi 
44  one  great  Friend,  then  another,  to  add  Rill 
41  more  and  more  to  my  EJlate  or  Quality?” 
For  Where  am  I  to  take  up?  Begin;  and  fet 

the 
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the  Bounds.  Let  me  hear  pofitively  “  How  far 
“  I  am  to  go,  and  Why  no  farther?”  What 
is  a  moderate  Fortune ,  a  Competency ,  and  thofe 
other  Degrees  commonly  talk’d  of?  Where  is 
my  Anger  to  flop?  or  how  high  may  I  fuffer  it 
to  rife?  How  far  may  I  ingage  in  Love ?  How 
far  give  way  to  Ambition  ?  How  far  to  other 
Appetites?  ’  Or  am  I  to  let  all  loofe?  Are  the 
PaJJions  to  take  their  fwing;  and  no  Applica¬ 
tion  to  be  given  to  ’em,  but  all  to  the  outward 
Filings  they  aim  at?  Or  if  any  Application  be 
requifite;  fay  plainly,  “  How  much  to  one , 
“  and  how  much  to  the  other?'’  How  far  are 
the  Appetites  to  be  minded,  and  how  far  out¬ 
ward  Things?  Give  us  the  Meafure  and  Rule. 
See  Whether  this  be  not  to  philofopliize?  and 
Whether  willingly  or  unwillingly,  knowingly 
or  unknowingly,  directly  or  indirectly,  Every¬ 
one  does  not  as  much?  “  Where,  then,  is 
“  the  Difference?  Which  Manner  is  the  befi?" 

Here  lies  the  Queftion.  This  is  what  I 
wou’d  have  you  weigh  and  examine. 

“  But  the  Examination  (fay  you)  is  trouble- 
“  fom;  and  I  had  better  be  without  it.” 

Who  tells  you  thus?  “  Your  Reason,  you 
“  fay,  whofe  Force,  of  neceflity,  you  mull  yield 
41  to.”  Tell  me  therefore,  have  you  fitly 

cultivated  that  Reason  of  your’s,  polifh’d  it, 
bellow'd  the  necefiary  Pains  on  it,  and  exer¬ 
cis’d 


* 
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cis’d  it  on  this  Subjeft?  Or  is  it  like  to  deter¬ 
mine  full  as  well  when  un-exercis’d,  as  when 
thorowly  exercis’d,  or  ever  fo  expert?  Con- 
fider,  pray,  in  Mathematic ks ;  Whofe  is  the  bet¬ 
ter  Reason  of  the  two,  and  fitter  to  be  rely’d 
on?  The  Pra<fiifer’s  or  his  who  is  unpra6tis’d? 
Whofe  in  the  way  of  War,  of  Policy ,  or  Civil 
Affairs f  Whofe  in  Merchandize ,  Laui ,  Phyfickf 

- And  in  Morality  and  Life,  I  afk  ftill, 

Whofe ?  May  he  not,  perhaps,  be  allow’d  the 
beft  Judge  of  Living ,  who  fiudies  Life,  and  en¬ 
deavours  to  form  it  by  fome  Rule ?  Or  is  he 
indeed  to  be  efteem’d  moft  knowing  in  the 
matter,  who  Jlightly  examines  it,  and  who  acci¬ 
dentally  and  unknowingly  philofophizes  ? 

Thus,  Philocles  (faid  he,  concluding  his 
Difcourfe)  Thus  is  Philosophy  eftablifh’d.  For 
Every-one,  of  neceflity,  muft  reafon  concern¬ 
ing  his  own  Happinefs;  “  What  his  Good  is,  and 
“  what  his  111. ' '  The  Queftion  is  only,  “Who 
“  reafon’s  beft?’’  For  even  he  who  reje&s  this 
reafoning  or  deliberating  Part ,  does  it  from  a 
certain  Reafon ,  and  from  a  Perfuafion  “That 
“  this  is  beJIP 


BY 
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B  Y  this  time  we  found  our-felves  infen- 
fibly  got  home.  Our  Philofophy  ended,  and  we 
return’d  to  the  common  Affairs  of  Life. 


The  End  of  the  Second  Volume. 
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